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All this belongs to you, dearest, and may it be God's will that 
may live and die on the old place. 



John Arrowsmith — Planter 
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TO THE MEMOBT OF GENERAL G. T. P. BEAUREGARD. 
THOUGH KNOWN TO ME ONLY IN HISTORY, I DEDI- 
CATE THIS BOOK, WITH DEEPEST REVERENCE AND 

ADMIRATION, AS HIS TRUTH, BRAVERY, AND GAL- 

UlNTBY KADE HIM MY HERO 



POEEWOED 

''Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 

It may be interesting to those who read this book 
to know that after changing the dates and mixing the 
names, I then tell of events that really took place, and 
not a few of the characters are persons whom in all 
truth I have known and now portray. But history 
tells of the brave fight made by the Point Coup6e 
Artillerymen and of all Louisiana troops during the 
siege of Vicksburg, and of their gallantry throughout 
the entire war. 

Though of the flag, their beautiful silken banner, 
few but the Point Coupee Troops ever knew that it 
was made by a sweet young gentlewoman, of strips 
from her own dainty gowns, and made for the one 
most dear to her; and proud indeed was the gallant 
young lover on that thirtieth day of May, 1861, and 
oh, so caressingly he held its rosewood staff, whilst 
leading the Battery Boys from New Orleans. 

Then, on, marching on, those brave volunteers had 
gone to the old South State in answer to the thrilling 
call of General Beauregard. 
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JOHN ARROWSMITH— PLANTER 

CHAPTER I 

B£I4^-AIR 

** There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 



But has one vacant chair ! 



Sir Francis Arrowsmith, on coming of age in the 
year of our Lord 1791, found himself the sole heir 
to his father's fortune and estate in Northampton- 
shire. Now, being without kinsmen, he lost no time 
in carrying out his earnest desire to make for himself 
a home in America. Quickly he settled the estate, 
and taking all heirlooms and household treasures, he 
joined friends in Virginia. 

And so it was to Virginia some two years later he 
took his bride to reign as mistress over his own home 
in a new country, although at that time she was a 
reigning beauty at the Court of George the Third. 

She was a good wife and a loving mother to their 
son and only child ; but she never cared for the sim- 
plicity of their new life, and it was known she pined 
for the grander things, and the life they would have 
had in their English home. This blighted her hap- 
piness, nor did her stately beauty win for her much 
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love, for of that many stood in awe, and with her 
velvets and sables she brought envy to her door. 
Those who saw her on occasions, or at a Qovemor's 
ball, never forgot the splendor of her attire. Some- 
times it would be white velvet, then again a golden 
brocade, but always did she wear the Arrowsmith 
necklace of rubies which had passed from son to son, 
these many times. 

Thus a few years passed and their son was still a 
lad of tender years, when, to satisfy his Lady's wishes, 
though a real sorrow to himself. Sir Francis parted 
with his Virginia home; then again putting together 
his treasures he went this time to Louisiana — as it 
was there that Lady Elizabeth wished to go in quest 
of the gayer life among the French and Spanish of 
New Orleans. Though of this, too, she soon tired 
and then it was that Francis Arrowsmith cleared the 
ground and settled the estate of beautiful Belle-Air 
on the Atchaf alaya — some miles above New Orleans. 

While Mistress Elizabeth planned and superin- 
tended the building of the house, on one question Sir 
Francis was firm, that the furnishings should be 
what he had brought from his English and Virginia 
homes, with nothing new save such things as were 
really needed. 

Soon the house of the Arrowsmiths became famed 
throughout Louisiana for the splendor of its enter- 
tainments, and the hospitality of its master and mis- 
tress to all who went to BelDB- Air ; if but their honor 
was above reproach. And there the soft Southern 
clime and the ever blooming flowers, but best of all 
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her husband's great love, brought happiness and con- 
tentment to Lady Elizabeth as the years came and 
went. Never was there a happier woman than she the 
day on which John, their son, brought home his young 
bride, nor the day when her grandson was placed in 
her arms. So at Belle-Air she lived out her days — 
that were not so many. 

Sir Francis lived on for many years, and the love 
between himself and grandson was to him the great- 
est joy and pride of his life. Many were the hours 
he spent in teaching the young John the way to lead 
a useful and pious life, and it was a sorrow to all 
the day the grandfather was laid to rest. 

Then but two years had passed, when a still greater 
grief came to the father and son; and, too, it was 
at the very sweetest time of the year, that John's 
mother was laid away in a casket covered from sight 
by pure white May lilies and blue forget-me-nots. 
The lad was then sent to college, so the next few years 
were spent away from his home, but at the very end, 
while feeling such joy at the thought of soon return- 
ing home for all time, summons came to hasten, as his 
father. Sir John, was sick unto death; and although 
the son had started at once, he reached the bedside 
too late. 

So, at the age of two and twenty, the son became 
heir and master of the estate and English title; but 
from the day John Arrowsmith buried his father the 
title was dropped, as the "Son, a true American, would 
acknowledge no claim to a foreign land ; though proud 
indeed he was of being a Southern gentleman — as 
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John Arrowsmith, the Louisiana planter was, beyond 
a question. It was most sad for a young man to be 
thus alone, and many kind friends begged a visit 
from him ; but he chose to return to college and finish 
the term. Then he had gone home with his college 
friend, Armorel Berry, and, when in the little town 
of Maysville, Kentucky, during the visit, met and mar- 
ried beautiful Margaret Lee; but not until after the 
honeymoon did John Arrowsmith return to the old 
plantation home. 

Henry, a faithful old negro and the friend of his 
childhood, and the house servants were waiting at 
the landing, for word had been sent to old Henry 
that John Arrowsmith and his bride would be home 
that day. Lucy, the daughter of Henry, had been 
the housekeeper since long before John's mother had 
died. Baking, polishing, and cleaning had been going 
on for more than a week, that all might be in readi- 
ness. 

Some of the larger boys had, that morning, been 
sent to gather persimmons and had taken two baskets 
full to Lucy, who had put a great glass bowl filled 
with the golden fruit on the buffet, for, as she told 
the blacks, ** their Mars' Chan was that fond of them 
since he wuz a boy hisself." 

And Lucy had kept the little darkies busy bring- 
ing in armsful of holly and mistletoe and evergreens, 
for she had decorated the great hall and dining room 
as she knew Mars' Chan would like them to be, and 
the little darkies had trimmed the wheels of the old 
coach with evergreens and covered the top with 
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branches of red, brown, and golden oak leaves. To 
the doors they had tied bunches of mistletoe, as they 
had seen Lucy do in the ''white fokes" house. And 
now the old coach with a pair of fine Kentucky mules, 
their thick dark coats shining like seal skin, stood at 
the river gate. 

All was now finished, and Lucy, wearing a bright 
red and black linsey frock, nearly covered with a 
large white apron, a three-cornered piece of linen 
around her neck and crossed on her bosom, and with 
her head wrapped in a white handkerchief, stood on 
the veranda steps. Soon she saw a puff of smoke 
around the bend of the river; knowing it to be the 
packet, she at once soimded three times on a conch 
shell that hung at the end of the veranda; this 
was to call the field hands in to greet their ''Mars* 
Chan and his lady." 

As the packet came in sight and blew one long 
and two short whistles, indicating that she would 
stop at the Arrowsmith landing, a great cheer went 
np, for they knew their "white fokes" had come; 
and as the steamboat came in close to shore, sure 
enough there stood "Mars' Chan" and their new 
*' Missus." The captain went from the upper deck, 
bowing and scraping, to hand my Lady ashore. 

All the blacks had gathered in the road under 
the pecan trees; but now they bared their heads 
and came forward, for John Arrowsmith was tell- 
ing them the beautiful lady was his wife and that 
they all belonged to her; that he wanted them to 
love her and do her bidding, and so they raised 
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their right hands and shouted **Dat we will, Mars' 
Chan, dat we will, an' we do welcome our Lady 
ter de ole plantation." The little darkies went behind 
to pick up my Lady's silken skirts out of the dust, as 
their master helped her into the old coach, and Henry 
was on the box where he sat with much dignity, and 
was as proud as if he had been driving a king's coach. 
With a crack of the whip, he turned in at the gate and 
up the avenue; the blacks following and singing a 
song of welcome. 

Lucy with several of the house servants was stand- 
ing in the great hall to receive their new mistress and 
bid her welcome. 

As John Arrowsmith helped his bride from the 
coach, he pressed her to his breast and whispered, **A11 
this belongs to you, dearest, and may it be God's will 
that we may live and die on the old place, and that I 
will make you happy." 

They had reached the door when Margaret stopped 
and looked at the good kindly faces ; with a few sweet 
words she thanked them for the welcome they had 
given her, and said she would do everything to make 
them happy ; for them to come to her with their trou- 
bles and they would receive justice. This, with her 
beauty, won for her their lifelong love, and never was 
a mistress more beloved. 

The house, built after the old French style with a 
broad low veranda across the front, stood at the end 
of the long avenue bordered with oaks and cypresses, 
which led to the river gate. Groups of evergreens and 
crape myrtle were scattered through the grove ; at one 
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end of the veranda stood a beautiful jessamine tree in 
which the mocking birds had built their nests for 
many, many years. 

On the west side of the house under an old fig tree 
was the stone curbed cistern, with a long sweep from 
which hung an oaken bucket and gourd dipper. Not 
far from the house was a large latticed summer-house, 
thickly covered with the ever loved Virginia creeper, 
brought by John Arrowsmith's grandfather from his 
old Virginia home. 



CHAPTER II 

THE CHRISTMAS EVE BALL 

**Ye who believe in aflfeetion that hopes, 

endures, and is patient; 
Ye who believe in the beauty and 

strength of woman's devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung 

by the pines of the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Aeadie, home 

of the happy.*' 

John Arrowsmith was justly proud of his beauti- 
ful wife, for she had won the hearts of all the gentry 
around by her sweet womanly ways, and many were 
the entertainments given in her honor. 

It was late in the autumn when John took Margaret 
home, and on the following Christmas Eve he gave a 
great ball to which he invited all the country to meet 
his bride. Decorators had come from New Orleans 
days before, and the ball room, occupying the entire 
top floor of the house, had been made to look like a 
comer of Acadia ; and the orchestra that arrived that 
day was famed throughout Louisiana. At either end 
of the ballroom was an upper gallery, screened by 
tall windows and palmettoes, one of which was intend- 
ed for the orchestra, while the other was for Lucy and 
the house servants, **ter peep at de white fokes an' 
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see Mars' Chan an' his Lady lead de dance down de 
bighaU." 

Many beautiful women came that night, but Mar- 
garet, as she stood with her husband to receive their 
guests, was the most beautiful of all. She wore her 
wedding gown of heavy white silk with three flounces 
of Brussels lace and a bertha of the same lace over her 
shoulders and falling over short puffed sleeves that 
met the long white silk mits. Li place of the bridal 
wreath, she wore one of myrtle and holly berries on 
her dark brown hair, and a bunch of the same red 
berries on her bodice. She wore no jewels, nor did 
she need to, for her lai^e gray eyes under their long 
dark lashes were as bright as any jewel that night. 

The Virginia reel had just been danced and the 
young folks had gathered in small groups, when old 
Henry stepped to the middle of the room — for he 
was the master of ceremonies — and was heard to say : 
''Ef it please Mars' Chan an' his Lady, suppah am 
served in de big dinin' room." 

• John crossed the room to where Mai^aret was 
standing with a number of men, all begging for the 
pleasure of taking her down to supper, and as he step- 
ped before her, making a low bow, he placed her hand 
on his arm. 

'*Well, Jack, I never thought selfishness was one of 
your faults; but you always did get the best," said 
Armorel Berry. 

Then John calls out : ' * Mind you, boys, my wife is 
for me and I am for her, and, by Heavens, not a man 
shall take my place while I live." 
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''Hurrah for Jack," they cried in one breath. 

"Now, off with you, boys, and take the girls to sup- 
per." 

John and Margaret led their guests down the broad 
stairway as the clock was striking the hour of twelve; 
but before they had reached the big hall, a chorus 
rang clear on the midnight air: 

' ' Hark I The herald angels sing. 
Glory to the new-born King, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled." 

At the master's bidding, the great door was opened 
and all stepped out on the veranda — Oh, what a 
sight they looked upon, — little wonder they forgot 
the supper and merrymaking. 

The moon was full that night and hung high, 
directly over the avenue, casting a white light every- 
where and causing the frost on trees and grass to glis- 
ten like diamonds. 

All the young darkies on the place — with Lucy, 
who had a clear soprano voice, to lead them — stood 
in front of the house; they had chosen that way of 
giving "meh Lady" her first Christmas welcome and 
"to wish de white fokes Chris 'mus gif '." 

Lucy bade them repeat the first verse, and as the 
last note echoed through the trees, a great stillness set- 
tled over everything. Then, Margaret, taking her 
husband by the hand, spoke in a low voice: "We 
must thank the children; speak to them, dear hus- 
band." 

John, standing on the upper step of the veranda, 
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spoke to them, thanking them for their love and obe- 
dience to their young mistress and hoped they wotdd 
enjoy their holiday, as no work was to be done until 
after New Year's day. Then, with his right hand 
raised above his head, all heard him say: ''I pledge 
my word to God to give you justice and my protection, 
and to care for you as long as I live and have the 
power to do so." 

^hen they were sure he had finished speaking, a 
cheer went up and ''Gord bress Mars' Chan an' his 
Lady,*' in which all the guests joined. The gentle- 
men threw small coins among them, which they caught 
in their caps or scrambled over the ground to find, 
while John was telling them that old Uncle Henry 
would give them their gifts on the following morning. 
He had already told Henry to give a barbecue and 
dance in the smoke-house — to let the elder ones make 
the preparations and have it as a surprise for the 
younger blacks. With one more cheer for "Marsa 
and Missus" and another for **de white fokes" they 
were off to their quarters. 

Thoughtful Lucy had sent for scarfs and light 
shawls to put over the ladies' **bar' necks, fo' she 
wuz sho' dey done cotch der deaf o' cold already." 

The dining room had been decorated with festoons 
of the beautiful Spanish moss and great bunches of 
holly and mistletoe. A comer to be used by the 
orchestra had been screened oflf by using dwarf holly 
and oak boughs to which the moss still clung. 
Bunches of mistletoe hung over the doors and from the 
clusters of candles on the walls and in the chandelier. 
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As John reached the room followed by his guests, 
he stood for a moment in the doorway and called over 
his shoulder: ''Follow me, good friends, in all but 
this," as he kissed Margaret's red lips. Then they 
entered and he placed her in the seat of honor — for 
was she not his queen f He stood beside her chair 
while the others were finding their seats and in a 
moment of silence with bowed head, he thanked God 
for all the blessings bestowed on them that night — on 
all within the house and on the place — for now and 
ever more, and wished that they would always be 
worthy of his love and mercy. 

Who but John Arrowsmith would have asked a 
blessing at a merrymaking f But what he felt in his 
heart must come to his lips, for such was his honest 
simplicity. Soon the orchestra began to play that 
grand old melody: "Home, Sweet Home." Joy was 
on every face, and all together they sang the words 
to the end, for all loved the old song. Before they 
could take their seats, Armorel Berry raised his glass 
and proposed a toast to their host and his lady — 
wishing them a long and joyous life, and hoping their 
desire to live on the old plantation until the end of 
their days might be granted. 

The table was Lucy's pride, and as this was what 
she called a "state 'casion," she deemed it worthy to 
use the very best of everything. So the table \i as cov- 
ered with the whitest of damask and a quantity of sil- 
ver, glass and china, of which every piece was an heir- 
loom, as all had been taken to Virginia by the first 
Arrowsmith who left his English home. 
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Henry stood at the back of his master's chair to 
take his orders, and at a nod from John a door was 
opened and four young negroes, wearing black trous- 
ers, closely buttoned white jackets and white gloves, 
entered, each bearing a large tray. First were served 
little oysters on the half shell, brought that morning 
by the packet direct from the bed in Lake Pontchar- 
train, and none was ever better. Then came tureens 
of steaming oyster soup ; next platters filled with the 
fattest quail, that had been cooked as none but Han- 
nah could do to such perfection, by tying one end of a 
string to their feet and the other to a rod extending 
across the long fireplace, basting and turning them 
every few minutes until they were brown and juicy. 
When they were served as then with beaten biscuit, 
hot from the oven, and the best of coffee, nothing more 
was to be desired. Then was served the chicken salad, 
after which came the ices and fruits. As more than 
two hours had passed since entering the dining room, 
all now gathered around the punch bowl and joined 
in singing that good old song: "Auld Lang S3nie." 

In the meantime, Henry had sent word to the stable 
to bring the ** white fokes" coaches to the front door 
and Lucy was helping with the ladies' wraps. And 
now after many good wishes and a Merry Christmas 
to all was said, they were driven rapidly down the 
avenue and out the gate just as the first rosy tints of 
Christmas morning shone in the east. 



CHAPTER III 

CHRISTMAS DAY 

It was late in the afternoon before Margaret and 
Janet left their rooms. Janet Lee and Armorel 
Berry, cousins of Margaret, had come from Maysville 
for the ball, and to spend the first month of the New 
Tear at Belle-Air. A strong friendship had existed 
between John and Armorel since their college days. 

The girls found the house deserted, save for the 
servants, for John and his friend had gone to the 
quarters to greet the negroes and to see that all orders 
for their holiday had been fulfilled. The barbecue 
was all that they wished for; but when John told 
them that Mr. Campbell had promised the night before 
to send all his young negroes from the adjoining plan- 
tation to the dance, their joy knew no bounds. 

The younger men had cleaned the floor of the 
smoke-house, and by rolling the barrels and casks 
against the walls and placing pine planks over them, 
had made three long benches. In imitation of the 
"whites fokes house" they had hung bunches of moss 
from the rafters and covered the walls with palmet- 
to and holly, and a dozen or more lanterns. Lucy 
gave them a roll of red calico and a discarded carpet ; 
with the calico they covered the benches, and the car- 
pet was spread in the middle of the floor. They had 
plenty of music, for never was there a plantation 
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without two or more fiddlers, and Margaret's present 
to them had been a small melodeon, which was placed 
on the platform where the fiddlers were to sit. 

And so they had their dance, and that night all 
did declare, **Dey done hab de happyes' Chris 'mus ob 
dey lives," and said that *'sho' ez termorrow cum, 
dey all am gwinter pay der 'spects ter Mars' Chan 
an' his lady, an' t'ank dem wif der pure heart's lub." 
And they were so overwrought with love and admira- 
tion for their young mistress that they vied with one 
another to do her bidding forever more. 

There is always a favorite room in a loved home, 
where each member of the family has a special chair 
or window seat, he claims as his own. At Belle-Air, 
the library was not only the most beautiful, but had 
been the pride and chosen room ever since Sir Fran- 
cis's earliest days. 

The lower floor of the house was divided into three 
equal parts, the hall and broad stairway occupying the 
central part, panelled and beamed with oak; but 
painted a glossy white, as was also the newel post and 
spiral balustrade, which had been taken from the old 
Virginia house. 

The dining room, and a small breakfast room' from 
which the conservatory could be entered, were on the 
east side, while the western part was devoted entirely 
to the library, forming a long but not a narrow room. 
The ceilings and walls were panelled with oak and 
painted the same glossy white that was used through- 
out the house. There were six windows in all ; two at 
each end, and between them were pier glasses in broad 
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gold frames, extending from the ceiling to within a 
few inches of the floor, thus resting upon a white 
marble shelf. The marble mantel with its deep fire- 
place stood between the west windows, and on it 
rested a mirror which filled the space above and was 
framed to match the ones at either end of the room. 
There were two doors that opened into the hall, leav- 
ing a long space opposite the fireplace, and every 
space between the windows and doors was occupied 
by low mahogany cases, holding the treasured library 
brought from England so many years before. The 
floor was covered with a deep crimson velvet carpet 
matching in color the silk damask curtains that hung 
over the lace ones at the windows. Many family por- 
traits with several oil paintings hung on the walls 
above the low cases. In the center of the room was a 
long mahogany table with heavy claw feet, and many 
drawers on both sides. A little to one side of the fire- 
place stood a small lowboy which had always served as 
a workstand for the reigning mistress of the house. 
Couches and easy chairs were scattered through the 
room, with here and there a straight-backed Chip- 
pendale — all covered with beautiful but much worn 
tapestry. Directly in front of the fireplace was a 
high-backed sofa with many soft pillows and foot 
rests. A French gilt clock stood in the middle of the 
mantle, with a candelabrum at either end, while gilt 
and prisomed sconces to match were upon the walls; 
and when all the candles were burning the room was 
filled with a soft mellow light, adding to the home- 
like look of the fine old apartment. 
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In answer to Margaret's inquiries for the gentle- 
men, Henry replied that: ''Mars' Chan done gone ter 
de quarters, an' done lef word not ter 'spect dem 
back befo' six o'clock." 

The girls were not sorry for a chance to have a 
long talk — the first since Margaret's marriage. It 
had been decided to give the day to the darkies and 
not to have a big dinner, in order that the house serv- 
ants could also have the day, so Hannah was to give 
them a good hot supper of fried chicken with plenty 
of cream gravy, rice waflBes, and beaten biscuit, with 
coffee, and then she could heat a mince pie if any one 
wished for a piece. And, as it was late, and no guests 
were expected, the girls had dressed for the evening. 
Margaret had chosen a simple gown of white taffeta 
with sprays of com flowers over it ; many rows of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon trimmed the skirt, and small 
rosettes of the same were on the waist and sleeves. 
The front of the waist was cut away and worn over an 
embroidered chemisette, with puffed undersleeves to 
match. Over the narrow wristband she wore a brace- 
let of pearls and a pearl necklace, her husband's wed- 
ding gift. Her soft wavy hair was gathered high and 
held in place by a fan-backed shell comb, the front 
parted in the middle and drawn loosely up and fas- 
tened, leaving the ends to fall in short curls, thus giv- 
ing a quaintness to the lovely face. She was very 
beautiful that night, and thus her husband had her 
portrait made and hung in their dearest room. 

Janet's gown was of white glac6 silk, the flounces 
edged with narrow black thread-lace. The low-necked 
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waist was drawn to a point, and over it was worn a 
black thread-lace fichu, the ends crossed and fastened 
with a coral brooch, which, with a coral necklace and 
bracelets, were her only ornaments. Her glossy black 
hair was brushed straight back and caught in a low, 
loose coil, to which she had fastened a coral-red 
camelia. 

They had seated themselves on the sofa before 
the library fire, meaning to have the long-wished-for 
chat. 

**Now, Margaret dear, do begin, for I am dying to 
know about your wedding trip and home-coming," 
said Janet. 

So Margaret told of the happy weeks spent at the 
Virginia Springs, and then of going to New York, and 
promised to show her the many beautiful gifts John 
had bought her while there. Then she told of the 
week spent in New Orleans with the Arrowsmiths' old 
friend, and of the party given them at the club-house 
on the shore of Lake Pontchartrain ; of how they — 
fifteen couples in all — had driven out the shell road 
and had danced until two in the morning. 

But when she spoke of the home-coming, she spoke 
in a softer voice, and told how the house had been dec- 
orated, and how the blacks were waiting to receive 
her, and when they had reached the house, of the 
words dear John had whispered to her. "And, Janet, 
I think I am the happiest woman and the most blessed 
woman on earth today. Now, dear, I have told the 
things you wished to hear, and now I should like to 
know how many hearts you have broken since I left 
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Maysville — and dear, is it true that you and Jesse 
BedeU — -V 

''Yes, Margaret, I have promised to marry Jesse 
Bedell, and our wedding day is set." 

**OhI Janet, I am so happy to hear you say 'tis 
true, for John says he is a good and loyal gentleman ; 
but when is it to be, and where shall you live t What 
joy it would be if you would live near us, but tell 
me 

"Yes, yes, dear, give me time and I will tell you 
everything; well, I expect to be married on the six- 
teenth of September ." 

**Ah, 'twill be but two days after my anniver- 
sary!" 

** Quite so, — and our home will be in St. Louis; 
you remember Jesse inherited a tract of land from 
his grandfather some years ago, and so with his love 
for the old town decided that it should be his home. 
Work was started some two years ago, and since I 
promised to be his wife it has been going steadily on, 
and Jesse intends that all shall be finished by early 
autumn — and, dearest, you and John are to spend 
next Christmas with us in my new home." 

At that moment steps were heard on the veranda, 
for John and Armorel had returned. Henry was 
aroused from his nap by the fireplace, and hastened 
to open the hall door. 

** Where is your mistress, is she downt" John 
asked as he entered. 

''Yas, sah, Missus an' Mis' Janet done ben in de 
librah dis long time, an' I 'spects it's dark in dar — 
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1 11 light de candles dis heah minit. ' ' But as he held 
the door open, the room was seen gleaming bright with 
the firelight. ''May we come in for a minute, before 
dressing f" John called from the door. 

''Of course, honey; and tell us if every one is 
happy, and what have you been doing all the after- 
noon!'* 

"All in due time, Margaret; but I must have my 
welcome first," said John, as he kissed her. 

"I say, Jack, I wish one of us were an artist that 
a picture could be made of the girls just as I see 
them now — I should have sofa, pillows and all, even 
to the firelight on their hair — come look for yourself, 
old boy," said Armorel, from where he stood at the 
end of the hearth. 

John stepped beside him and looked at the picture, 
for such it was: "By Jove, Armorel, you are right, 
and I shall have Margaret's portrait painted in that 
very dress and just as I see her this minute — with 
your consent, dearest." 

"Of course, honey, if you wish me to sit; but now, 
you boys must go and dress, for we must not keep 
supper waiting, or Hannah will declare the beaten 
biscuits are not fit to be eaten." 

But I have not told you of our day." 

Yes, dear, I know you have not; but you can tell 
everything while we are at supper." 

But I will have one more kiss first," said John. 

I think, Janet, you will have to let me have a kiss 
pretty soon, if Jack does not go a bit slower — I say. 



it 
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Jack, you make a fellow hungry, you and Margaret 
turtle-doving; now come, old boy, come Jack!" 

'*Tes, Armorel, do take him, it is late, so off with 
you, and do not be long, for we are lonesome for you, 
now that you are in the house," said Margaret, throw- 
ing them a kiss as they turned to leave the room. 

Then quickly Margaret arose and shook out her 
silken skirts, and taking Janet's hand said: ''Come 
to the mirror, I want to see what it is about us the 
boys found to so much admire." 

So for a moment they stood before the pier glass; 
but with one look Janet in admiration exclaimed : 

''Margaret, you are perfectly lovely. It is no 
wonder that Jack adores you, and, dear, you really 
must sit for your portrait in that dress, as nothing 
could be more becoming." 

"But Janet, dear, I was thinking the very same of 
you and how well the corals become you, and truly 
you must know that you are so much more pleasing 
in looks than I could possibly be, for you are so 
queenly; I must be at least two inches shorter than 
you." 

"But, Margaret,— " 

"Yes, dear; I know all you would say, but come, 
you have not tried my new piano." 

John had surprised Margaret a few weeks before 
Christmas with a piano, which she had placed in the 
big white hall rather than put a piece of new furni- 
ture in the library among their beautiful old treas- 
ures. 

Margaret was a good pianist, and both girls had 

3 
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sweet voices, and as Janet struck the first chord of 
**I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls," John and 
Armorel joined them, but neither spoke until the 
song was ended. 

Tears had come into Margaret's eyes, and as her 
husband looked at her he turned pale, and in an 
instant had her in his arms, and whispered: ''What 
is it, dear wife, what is it, my darling t" 

"Nothing, dear, only the song, I used to sing it to 
my dear old father." 

"But you are happy heret" pleaded John Arrow- 
smith. 

"Yes, dear, happy and. Oh, so blessed with your 
love, and now my sadness is over, and here is Henry 
who wishes to speak." 

The old black had waited until his master asked, 
"What is it. Uncle Henry, what is it you wish to 
sayt" 

"Nuthen, Mars' Chan, nuthen, but to heah Mis' 
Janet an' Missus sing dat dar song, an' it done make 
dis heah ole heart beat fitten ter bus' — an' pardon, 
Mars' Chan, fo' I done clean fo'git Hannah done sed 
de beat biskit gwinter spile if suppah ain't sarved 
freely." 

"All right, old man, we are ready; come, my 
friends, come, my wife, and well be happy this 
blessed Christmas night." 

"Well, Jack, I am now as happy as a lark, and am 
always good for six waflSes," said Armorel Berry, as 
they took their seats at table, "and I think. Jack, you 
will enjoy as many." 



CHAPTEE IV 

WATCHINO THE OLD YEAR OUT, SmGINQ IN THE NEW 

**Yes, the Year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared 1 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely! 

**The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow; 
Caw ! Caw ! the rooks are calling, 
It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe." 

It had been a whole week of sunny warm days with 
clear moonlight nights, and much visiting and enter- 
taining had gone on. The house servants were 
delighted for a chance to open the house and bring 
out the * ' good things, ' ' as they called everjrthing that 
was not in constant use, and Henry ''did declah it 
sholy did seem laik de time old Marsa done fotch 
Mars' Chan's mah ter de ole place a bride." 

And now it was the last night of the year, and a 
number of young people had come to watch the old 
year out and sing in the new, and among the last to 
arrive were the sons and daughters from the two 
adjoining plantations — old friends of the Arrow- 
smiths. Old Hugh Campbell and James Chaphin 
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were boys with John's father, and their children had 
grown up as one family. Some were married, others 
had died, so that night there were but three to come; 
Charlie Ohaphin and his sister Belle, and Sebrem 
Campbell, with whom came Charlie Wilson and 
Ivison Batcheler from Bayou La Pourche, all child- 
hood friends of John Arrowsmith. 

All the girls were prettily dressed, many wearing 
simple white muslins ; but, as at all other times, Mar- 
garet and Janet were the beauties, and that night 
Janet wore an amber colored silk, an amber comb in 
her hair and topaz on her neck and arms, while Mar- 
garet was lovely in crimson silk and the Arrowsmith 
rubies. 

They danced during the first part of the evening 
to music made by the negro fiddlers, but at a signal 
from John the music stopped, then he called: '*Boys, 
select your partners," while Margaret passed among 
them and whispered a word to every girl; then took 
her husband's arm. All were silent for a few 
moments, not knowing what to expect; but on the 
first stroke of the midnight bell, Margaret's voice in 
sweet clear tones filled the room as she started the 
New Year hymn, and quickly the girls' voices mingled 
with hers, as she led them once around the room and 
down the stairway to the big hall and into the dining 
room, all singing : 



it 



The year is gone, beyond recall, 

With all its hopes and fears. 
With all 'its bright and gladdening smiles. 

With all its mourners' tears. 



It 
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To Thee we come, O gracious Lord, 

The new-born year to bless. 
Defend our land from pestilence, 

Give peace and plenteousness ; 

Forgive this nation's many sins; 

The growth of vice restrain ; 
And help ns all with sin to strive 

And crown of life to gain. 



''0 Father, let thy watchful eye, 
Still look on ns in love, 
That we may praise Thee, year by year. 
With Angel-hosts above. 

''All glory to the Father be, 
All glory to the Son, 
All glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
While endless ages run." 

The table was spread with a cold lunch of turkey, 
chicken salad, sweet pickled peaches, and Hannah's 
good salt-rising bread, and French drip coffee; but 
the fruit cake and egg-nog were served from the 
buffet. 

Hope and happiness were on every face, and after 
the Amen was said to John's blessing, flirting and 
joking started again. Armorel and Seb Campbell 
stood at one of the windows looking out at the night, 
and Armorel was saying that he had never known any- 
one like Jack; there was something about him that 
made one feel small and like a sinner; that even dur- 
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ing their college days when the boys would have a 
spread, it would make no difference, either time or 
place or how many tricks had been played to obtain 
the food, Jack would never touch it until he had 
asked the blessing. But all the boys loved and 
respected him for it, and never joked or spoke of it 
among themselves. 

'*Yes, I know, it has always been so, for when he 
was only four years old his grandfather had him in 
his high chair beside him at this very table, right 
where you see him standing now, and taught him to 
say the blessing. He has always kept to the habit 
as if it were something left in his trust by the old 
gentleman; but I will tell you this, Armorel, Jack is 
the best and truest friend a man ever had; why, do 
you know, I believe I have loved him all my life." 

''Well, I am with you, Seb; I could not care more 
for a brother than I do for Jack Arrowsmith." 

''Who has spoken my husband's name in vain, and 
what are you two doing over there, Come here and 
take your egg-nog, and drink to our health and hap- 
piness for the New Year. And to you all I give my 
love and ask God to bless you, my dear husband, my 
friends, my people, and my home," called Margaret, 
as she held the crystal goblet half raised to her lips. 
All eyes were upon her and as she finished speaking, 
they as one voice said: "And may God bless you and 
yours, dear Margaret." 

And the friends who saw her as she stood before 
them so beautiful in her crimson silk and rubies never 
forgot how she looked that night and the spell she 
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cast over all, and years later would tell their children 
and grandchildren of beautiful Margaret Lee, and 
what had been done with the crimson silk, and neck- 
lace of blood red rubies. 



CHAPTER V 

IT HAS BEEN OUR GOLDEN TEAR 

The next four weeks passed quickly. John and 
Margaret were now alone. 

That morning the '*City of Natchez" had been 
hailed to take Janet and Armorel aboard for New 
Orleans, so after many goodbyes had been said and 
the gang-plank drawn in, the boat steamed from the 
landing and picked her way to the channel. The river 
being very low at that time of year, made it both 
dangerous and difficult to land, but with care the pilot 
had turned his wheel and started down the river, so 
beautiful with its willow-fringed banks. 

Then Margaret and John walked slowly up the 
avenue to the house, and John, fearing his vdfe would 
miss her cousins, began telling of his childhood days, 
and pointed out the oak and the very branches upon 
which he had built a playhouse, and told how he and 
Seb Campbell and the Chaphin children used to play 
''Swiss Family Robinson.'* 

And farther on he led her to the summer-house 
and sat beside her, telling of his mother, and of the 
days when she would sit on the same bench with her 
work basket on the table watching him at play. 

''And when father would finish his morning ride 
through the fields, he would come here to smoke his 
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pipe and make love to my mother, which he never 
ceased to do as long as she lived." 

Prom there they strolled slowly through the jessa- 
mine-covered arbor on to the honse, and it did seem 
a bit quiet ; but Margaret said that the next day Lucy 
was to show her where everything was kept and they 
intended to open all the closets and chests that had 
been locked ever since his mother's death. *'And, 
honey, I shall want you with me when we unpack 
your mother's things." 

So the days came and went, each bringing some- 
thing new for Margaret, as she unpacked and looked 
over the many old things. One day it would be a 
trunk of old brocade; the next a chest of linen, all 
white and smooth with sprigs of lavender between 
the folds. Then, at last, but one more remained to 
be opened, a ehest of foreign make, and it was found 
to contain the baby clothes worn by John, and his 
first pair of little trousers with ever so many pairs 
of little- worn shoes; then, that which is near sacred 
to a mother's heart, a small box of short golden curls 
and a number of broken playthings, among them a 
rubber ball with the whistle gone. Worthless things, 
you may say; but who can doubt the love that must 
have been in the mother's heart the day she packed, 
and locked, that chest. 

And so the days and weeks went by and spring 
was again with them, for that morning Margaret had 
found a bunch of violets in the comer beneath the 
library window and the mocking birds were building 
their nest in the jessamine tree at the end of the 
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veranda. Margaret took long rides with her hus- 
band, on the beautiful horse which Armorel had sent 
her after his visit. Their cousins wrote often from 
their Kentucky home, but all letters from Janet con- 
tained only news of her approaching marriage with 
Jesse Bedell, and asking for a promise to spend the 
coming Christmas with them in their new home. 
'* 'The Grove' is the name by which it will be 
known," she wrote. 

Soon the summer came, bringing with it the roses 
and crape myrtle, and on the hot days John would 
walk with his wife under the trees or sit on the 
veranda, where Henry would have a small table set 
and serve their meals. 

And next it was autumn, and again the leaves were 
gold and brown and red, and the holly berries were 
ripe. It was one year to that day since John Arrow- 
smith took his bride to the old home, and the day was 
not allowed to pass unnoticed, as a holiday was given 
the field hands and presents to the house servants^ 
and that morning while John and his wife were rid- 
ing, Lucy and Henry decorated the house as it had 
been on the day of their home-coming. 

And it had been a year of such happiness as few 
on earth can ever have, and never was there greater 
love than theirs, and that night, as Margaret lay in 
her husband's arms he whispered: ''It has been a 
golden year, dear wife, it has been our golden year. * ' 



CHAPTER VI 

OLD TIMB NEGRO LOBE 

'^A Sunday child, so fair of face, 
And eyes of heavenly blue; 
Is bom with love and mercy mild 
To bless her home, — and you." 

Four times the mocking birds had built their nests 
since Margaret came; but the fourth time she took 
pattern and made one of lace and down, with little 
blue silk curtains to keep the draughts away. And 
on that sweet June day, while the birds were singing 
in the jessamine tree beneath the window, her baby 
came and then their happiness was complete. 

Great six-foot John had for hours been doubled 
up like a jackknife in a window seat near his wife's 
door. But as the doctor came from the room and 
closed the door softly behind him, John jumped up 
and caught him by the hand, though not a word could 
he utter; so the doctor said in his cheery way, ''Every- 
thing is all right. Jack, my boy, now go in and kiss 
your wife — and daughter.'* 

But John was in the room before the good doctor 
had finished speaking. He knelt by the bedside with 
his lips pressed against Margaret's hand as it lay 
outside the cover; but what was whispered between 
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husband and wife, only the angels heard. And after 
a time Margaret whispered: ''Dear husband, you 
must see our baby daughter." Then Lucy was astir: 
''Yas come, Marsa Chan, come for de Lawd's sake 
an' s'lute dis blessed angel." 

John crossed the room and stood beside the little 
white nest; as Lucy parted the blue silk curtains, he 
looked and looked, then said something to Lucy. "Dat 
I will, Marsa Chan, dat I will," while she lifted the 
baby on its pillow of lace and laid it in its father's 
arms. With it he tip-toed back to the side of the 
bed and placed the precious bundle by its mother, 
then all but fell into a chair that stood by the bed- 
side, and there in the summer twilight John Arrow- 
smith gave thanks for the child sent to brighten their 
home. 

That night Lucy told the servants in the kitchen 
that ''Marsa Chan was dat white he done look laik 
he wuz a ghos' hisself, an' he ain't done nuthen but 
jes' look at Missus an' de baby, bu' she jes' step 'roun' 
sorter ef she wuz gwinter do sompin' an' she done 
kotch de wuds 'de Lawd bless' and 'de Lawd lub 
yous bofe,' an' 'gwinter do my duty ter bofe,' an' 
sech laik. An' I'se jes' twell you niggahs, Marsa 
Chan am de bes' husban' on dis 'arth." 

The next minute, while Lucy was sitting on the 
kitchen step stirring her tin cup of coffee and looking 
intently into it, she must have seen something that 
troubled her, as she soon called out in a frightened 
tone: "Sammy, trow dat ax down an' come to yo' 
mah. Now niggah, gets down on yo' knees an' swar 
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by dat black soul o' youm dat you's done what I'se 
done tor you, an' done fotch dat pail o' spring water 
ter yo' mah an' not set de pail on de grass arfter de 
water done been in it, an' dat yo' ain't done no 
niggahing twix de spring an' de kitchen doah." 

*'Yess'm, I'se done jes' dat. Mammy." 

''Alright, honey, an' now you jes' pick up dat 
basket full o' chips, case I'se gwinter want 'em 
t 'night." 

'*Po' goodness dat am funny, de coflfee done turned 
de wron' way. Lawd, dat niggah mus' be lying an' 
done sot de pail on de groun', an' ef he done dat, 
trouble am boun' ter come ter dis heah house an' dis 
precious baby up sta'rs. 

'*Lawd, mebbe I ain't seed right, bu' I ain't es 
ole' as pappy, an' he not war specs. I'se gwinter 
do som'ting ter nigh' ter break de spell. Sammy, 
go round de house an' de fust snail you see sticking 
on ter dat side o' de house you fotch ter mammy; 
an' niggah, ef you broke de shell I'se gwinter broke 
dat black haid of youms, sure es I'se yo' mammy." 

When Henry ''eluded he could be spar'ed'-' he 
went to the quarters and called the blacks together 
in the yard and there he told them that "Marsa Chan 
is a pah an' you has a little Mis' — an' it is yo' duty 
ter make de craps pay, so little Mis' kin hab fine 
things. An' I hope ter de Lawd you will hab sense 
'nough ter 'spect de great 'sponsibility dat de Lawd 
done sent you." 

After that long speech he wiped his face and head 
with his red bandana and then said: "Marsa Chan 
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sen's his 'spects to you an* lows you ken hab a hol- 
iday t 'morrow, but you mus' keep 'way from de 
house, an' ef Missis done hears eny noise, he'll hab 
you put in de stocks. Well, good night, niggahs, I 'se 
gwinter de house an' youse best pay 'tention ter 
what I'se jes' been twellin' you." 

It was no wonder that Margaret grew well and 
strong so soon ; for what woman was ever tended with 
more loving care by husband and slaves, than John 
Arrowsmith's wife? 

After three weeks Lucy dressed her in a soft white 
wrapper and her husband carried her down to the 
veranda, Sally following with pillows and a blue crepe 
shawl. There she was made comfortable in a big easy 
chair, and John carefully wrapped the shawl about 
her while Lucy was bringing down the baby, their 
precious baby daughter. 

Truly, Margaret was beautiful in the crimson silk 
and rubies ; but this day, as she sat with her child in 
her arms and the soft blue shawl laid loosely over her 
head and shoulders, she was as a Raphael madonna 
with the heavenly light of motherhood adding beauty 
to her lovely face. John sat facing his wife looking 
just what he was, a high-bom Southern gentleman, 
and in his white linen coat and trousers and puffed 
shirt front with wide collar and soft silk tie, he was 
certainly a handsome man. 

Lucy and her two children, Sally and Sammy, 
were sitting on the step to wait upon their mistress. 
All were looking at Margaret, while again and again 
Sally would say something to Sam. Finally their 
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master turned and asked what they were talking 
about, when Sally jumped up with: 

''Oh, Marsa Chan, nuthen, only me an' Sam wants 
ter b'long to little Mis' en be wif her all de time — 
please, Marsa Chan." 

**A11 right," was his reply, *'you two may belong 
to your little Miss, but I shall expect you to love and 
serve her well and take care of her when she is older." 

*'Dat we will, Marsa Chan, 'fo de Lawd dat we 
will — thanky, Marsa, thanky." 

**An' I'se gwinter be nurse wif Mammy, kin I, 
Mis' Margrett" 

*'Yes, Sally, you may help Mammy nurse your 
little mistress." 

Then Margaret told her husband that she and Lucy 
had been planning that very thing; *'and I expect 
Sally must have been listening at the door." 

*'No, Marsa, I de'clah 'fore de Lawd I ain't done 
dat-a-way, Marsa Chan; Missus jes' mek'in' fun, she 
done know I'se not been ter de doah. Now Mammy, 
jes' let me an' Sam see leetle Mis' — 'case we ain* 
done seed her fust rate no time." 

Lucy held the baby so all could see her. 

**She sholy got her pah's blue eyes an' her mah's 
curls, leeswise wif more gol' in dem," said Lucy. 
Sally and Sam stood with their eyes wide open as if 
spell bound, when Sally nudged Sam and told him 
to *'stop staring at leetle Mis' dat-a-way." 

And when John asked what they thought of the 
baby, he was indeed amused at their replies, for Sally 
said: 
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'*She ain' no baby; she jes' a leetle angel;" while 
Sam thought, ''She done look laik Missus' pictur' 
dat dat man done make wif paint, when Missus fust 
come — de one wif de blue flowers on de dress an' 
de leetle curls hanging down." 

''Good for you Sam, you have eyes in your head." 

"Co'se I'se got eyes, Marsa, an' I'se done seed a 
heap too." 

After that John talked to his wife of the christen- 
ing, saying that, if it was her wish, he would write to 
the Bishop and ask the favor of a visit from him, and 
tell him the pleasure it would give them if he would 
consent to come and hold services and baptize their 
little daughter. 

"The very thing I should have asked for," replied 
Margaret, "if you think the dear old man can come; 
so, dear, write today, for baby will be four weeks old 
this Sunday, and Lucy is so very anxious to have her 
named before the eighth Sunday passes." 

"Yes, Mars' Chan, I'll be most powerful glad ter 
hab leetle Mis' named terectly, 'case I'se" — Lucy 
stopped short. 

"Well what is it Lucy, why are you so anxious f" 

" 'Case Mars' Chan, I wants leetle Mis' ter hab gud 
luck." 

"Very well," laughed John, "I shall send a letter 
off on tomorrow's packet, and I hope it may be as you 
wish, dear wife." 

John pushed back his chair and walked to the end 
of the veranda and looked across the fields. One 
great white stretch — for the cotton was then in full 
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boll. The six o'clock bell had just been rung and the 
hands could be seen coming in, each carrying a basket 
filled with the snowy cotton, and all were singing a 
plantation song as they swung along in single file. 
John Arrowsmith loved his home and loved his people. 
And there he stood watching them as they passed on 
to the gin house, all in line, and soon they were plac- 
ing their baskets on the scales for the overseer to 
weigh, and so give credit to each for his day's work, 
for all was fair and just on that land. 

John suggested having their supper on the veranda, 
if it would not tire Margaret, so the small table was 
placed in front of her chair. Then Lucy took the 
baby back to its rosewood cradle, Sally following but 
looking back to make a face at Sam, who must stay 
behind to wait upon his mistress. His mammy 
" lowed he know'ed a heap an' him only ten yeahs 
ole on Mars Washin'ton birfday, an' he sholy looks 
smart in dem brown linen clo's, wif de jacket buttoned 
right up to de treat." 

Their supper was served by Henry, who was happy 
when his master asked for the third cup of coffee and 
more mufSns and another piece of chicken. 

''Laws, I do declar' t' goodness. Missus, dat's 
more dan Marsa eat in de hul three weeks an' now 
he's gwinter eat us outer house an' home — 'case his 
lady am a-sitting wif him. But it wuz jes' dat-a-way 
wif de old Marsa, an' he jes' like his pah." 

"Well, now some berries, Henry," for on another 
table was a bowl of dewberries, gathered that morning, 
and John had a heaping dish of them with a jug of 
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yellow cream, icy cold and sweet. These Henry 
served, and with pleasure saw them disappear. 

When the table had been taken away, John moved 
his chair close to his wife's, that he might hold her 
hand, while they talked of the future and all they 
hoped to do for their child. And one thing was set- 
tied, she being the firstborn must have the rubies that 
once belonged to the English Arrowsmiths, who had 
never seen America. Thus they had talked imd 
planned until Lucy had come and '' thought Missus 
mus' be tired to death." So John took his wife in 
his arms and carried her back to her room, and after 
Lucy had helped her to bed, he went in and sat beside 
her, without a thought of time until the moon rose 
and shone in the window, and across the bed. And 
one beam laid on sweet Margaret's face, and as John 
bent over to kiss his wife, he saw she had fallen 
asleep, but silently he kept watch, imtil the old nurse 
came in, when he went softly from the room and back 
to the veranda. There he sat alone for many hours, 
feeling thankful for so much of happiness and to be 
so blessed in the love of his wife, while he felt a 
glorious pride, as he thought of their little child. 
And that night, as ever, the prayer in his heart was, 
that they might live long, there, only there, on the 
dear old place. And through years of happiness, 
even through years of war and strife, yes, even to 
the day of his death, he never forgot that afternoon 
and night, for they were held sacred in his memory 
as the flower day of his youth. 



CHAPTER Vn 

AND THEY NAMED HEB DOROTHY 

"Before me rose aa avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines; 
^ Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 

And, where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue. 
In long and sloping lines. 

"Visions of childhood! Stay, stay. 
Ye were so sweet and wild I 
And distant voices seemed to say, 
* It cannot be ! They pass away I 
Other themes demand thy lay; 
Thou art no more a chUd.' " 

Some two years before, stone and workmen had 
eome from the North, and a small chapel had been 
built on the side of the avenue under the trees. John 
laid the comer stone, and no one but his wife ever 
knew that in the small bronze box placed beneath it 
was nothing more than a golden brown curl wrapped 
in a piece of heavy white silk and tied with a strip 
of crimson. It was consecrated in Margaret's name, 
and was ever after known as ''St. Margaret's ChapeL" 
An English clergyman came every third Sunday and 
held services, and the other Simdays or on a holiday 
Margaret would play the small organ and sing hymns 
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to the blacks; she also taught a few of the younger 
ones to sing hymns with her; this gave her a little 
choir when services were held. She dressed them in 
black gowns and white surplices, and twisted soft 
white cloths, turban fashion, around their heads. 
Lucy's young daughter, Sally, told the other negroes: 
**Dey mus' treat her wif 'spect an' not do no cussin' 
afore her 'case she done feel like a brack angel eber 
since she done been singin' dem hymns fo' de white 
fokes." 

But for all a blessed day had come when the 
small chancel of St. Margaret's Chapel was banked 
with white flowers, and tall white lilies outlined the 
rail, while myrtle and jessamine were twined around 
the small marble font, all done by loving hands, and 
with the greatest care. For on that bright Sunday 
morning their little child was baptized in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and they 
named her Dorothy. 

In the early morning the baby had been clothed 
in her dainty christening robes and Lucy carried her 
on a lace trimmed pillow, down the avenue, back of 
the Bishop, who walked between John Arrowsmith 
and the yoimg mother; then came Sebrem Campbell 
and Belle Chaphin, the sponsors, while Sally and 
Sam were not far behind their mammy; but Henry 
had gone on before to have everything in readiness, 
then had stood in the open doorway to watch the 
family come down the avenue. 

At the chapel door all had stopped and looked 
around the grove, with the feeling that for them the 
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day was made twice sacred, for the snnshme and 
the bells, and such a stillness about all, save the rust- 
ling of the leaves and the songs of the many birds, in 
truth made holy the very air of that lovely Sunday 
morning. 

The good man looked at the little child and its 
young parents, and in the gentlest manner blessed 
them all as they stood there imder the trees. Then 
within the hour, after a short service, baby Dorothy 
was carried down the aisle and out into the bright 
sunshine, with Gk)d's fingerprints upon her brow; 
while the little darkey choir sang the baptismal hymn : 

** Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 

In solemn power come down, 

• • • • 

''Make her by a second birth 

One with the life of Qod. 

• • • • 

** Father, all thy love reveal, 

Jesus, all thy mind impart. 
Holy Ghost, come and dwell 

Forever in her heart." 



CHAPTER VIII 

ON DOROTHY'S BIRTHDAY THEIR COUSIN CAME 

" 'N' stands for nuts 

And when lessons are done 
Two boys can go nutting 
Much better than one." 

Again it was June, so the jessamines and roses 
were blooming, and the bees sipping honey from the 
honeysuckle trellised at the end of the veranda, and 
again the mocking birds were feeding their young 
in the jessamine tree. The air was sweet from the 
new mown grass; then as the days lengthened so did 
the shadows under the trees. Peace, sweet peace, was 
everywhere. 

On that June morning John Arrowsmith walked 
with his wife on the veranda waiting for their little 
child. It was four years to the day that Gk)d had 
given her to them, and she must sit by her father's 
iside, on her birthday mom. But Lucy was somewhat 
late in bringing *' Dotty" down, and Margaret was 
saying she expected Mammy was having a time to 
dress the little lady, as she had a new doll to play 
with. Her father had been to the foot of the stairs 
and called two or more times; but she was still in 
the nursery, and Lucy had been telling Sdly: **It 
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wuz jes' sech a momin' as dis, de day yo' leetle Mis' 
wuz bom, an' she ez fo' yeahs ole t'day, lesswise 
long about five o'clock it wuz — case I done 'member 
de mocking birds kep' up sech a singin' in dat der 
jessamine tree right under Mis' Margret's winder, 
an' it did 'pear like dey's wuz jes' a singin' ter muse 
de baby dat wuz comin' ter her. 

''Law leetle Mis'! do stan' still jes' one minit tills 
mammy gets yo' hyah curled; Sally, fotch dat leetle 
white ap'on dat buttons all de way down de back — 
not dat one, niggah ! De one Mars' likes, de one wif de 
leetle lace frilly roun' de neck an' de ban's, — dat's 
it, come on quick ! Fo' de Lawd's sakes ; dar am Mars' 
call'n agin fo' leetle Mis' — Mars' done gone cra2y 
ovah dis hear chile. 

"Now, honey, jes' lets mammy fix dis ap'on on — 
turn roiin' so manuny kin see de buttons. Dar dat's 
a good chile, now we is done. Now jes' gin manmiy 
a kiss fo' yo' birfday — an' one for Sally. Now, 
honey, mammy 11 tote you down to yo' pah, 'fore he 
done had de fits. Momin', Mars' Chan, momin' 
agen. Missis. I do deelah I'se done bed a time wif 
dis honey chile dis momin' ter git her hyar curled. 
Heah, Marsa, takes yo' baby fo' de lan's sake, an' lets 
dis niggah git some vittles t' eat. Law, Mis' Margret, 
jes' see 'em now; sholy Mars' Chan an' Dotty set 
heap o' sto' by one nuther." 

**That we do, Lucy," said John, as he was ranning 
np and down the veranda with Dot on his shoulder, 
while she held her new doll in one arm and had the 
other round her father's neck, and kissing him where- 
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ever her little lips would happen to touch, at the same 
time whispering in his ear, '^Dode lab daddy awful 
much. ' ' 

**And papa loves Dot awful much," he would 
answer, as he pressed her against his heart and looked 
into her eyes, so like his own. 

**I 'clar ter goodness. Mis' Margret, dar ain't 
gwinter be nuthen fitten ter eat ef Mars' don' come 
in soon," pleaded Henry, who had been standing in 
the doorway near his mistress's chair. **Befo' de 
Lawd, dis am a happy family an' tain't nuthen 
gwinter 'sturb 'em, ef dis ole niggah ken holp 'em, 
but I'se done had dat dream mor'n three times an' 
so trouble am boun' ter come." 

Henry, like all old negroes, talked to himself, and 
as he stood watching John playing with Dot, and both 
so happy, the good old man had not the heart to 
disturb them even ''ef de brekfus did spile." 

But Margaret called to her husband that they must 
go in to breakfast; so John placed Dot in her high 
chair beside his own and Sally was there to wait upon 
her; but she would have none except Daddy put the 
gravy on her bits of bread, as it was Daddy who first 
fed her with bread and butter, and she always had a 
sip of Daddy's julep or apple toddy. 

That morning at her place were her birthday gifts. 
From Uncle Seb Campbell was a beautiful silver 
knife, fork and spoon, and from Aunt Belle, a little 
plate, cup and saucer of white porcelain with blue 
forget-me-nots, then on the floor was a box of toys, 
sent by Aimt Janet from St. Louis. 
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But that which gave the little child her greatest 
pleasure was the bunch of sweet lilies of the vidlej. 
which Uncle Henry had placed in her baby hand, and 
it was he who on the day of her birth named them his 
honey child's birthday flowers, and truly he was right 
in saying, *'they were a happy family," and now 
after eight years husband and wife were more in 
love with one another than at first, if there was any 
diflference. 

It was a joyous birthday and the little maid of 
four summers had been remembered by all. So when 
breakfast was finished, and the family were again on 
the veranda, Sam was told to bring and open the box 
of toys. While doing this, Sam was on his knees 
beside the box — he raised the lid to let Dorothy 
**hab jes' one leetle peep," and when she spied 
another doll, she danced with such glee that her little 
white kid slipper flew off and hit Sammy full in the 
face. He caught it and held it in his hand, and his 
face beamed with joy as he said, ^'de Lawd bless dis 
leetle sho' an' t'other one too, an' Mis' Margret, kin 
I keep dis, please Missus, 'case I does lub leetle Mis' a 
heaps." 

**But why do you want it, Sammyt" asked Mar- 
garet. 

''For nuthen less den it done been on dat leetle 
foot of hems." 

**Well, Sammy, you may have it for a keepsake, 
but now hurry and open the box." 

**0h thank you, Missus, an' leetle Mis', an' I'se 
gwinter keep it an' neber parts f'om it long ez I 
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libs. An' now I'se ^winter wuk fo* meh leetle Mis', 
I ez." 

At last the box was opened, and when everything 
was unwrapped Sam smoothed out a piece of tissue 
paper and wrapped the little slipper, and dropped it 
into his pocket, just as his mammy came on the 
veranda. 

**Fo' de Lawd, Mistis, what dat niggah got Dor- 
thy's shoe fo't" 

**Well, I gave it to him, Lucy," replied her mis- 
tress. 

*'Law, Mis' Margret, I sees Sambo done spiled ter 
death now, case he jes' goes foolin' roun' all de time, 
an' he done sez he ez nussin' his leetle Mis'. Bu' 
befo' de goodness, dar am de packet, she am early dis 
momin'. Mars' Chan." 

At that moment, the one long and two short whis- 
tles blew for the Arrowsmith landing. John had been 
sitting at the end of the veranda in deep thought, but 
as the whistle sounded he was on his feet, and calling 
for his horse, and for Frank and Ben to follow him 
on others; in another minute they were galloping 
down the avenue, but in a short time they were seen 
returning. ''Laws a mercy Missus, mebbe we gwinter 
hab company, an' fo' de goodness wha' dat dey's 
fetching?" 

Soon they were near enough for Sam to see some- 
thing to make him jump off the veranda in one leap 
and begin to pat his knee and dance the jubah, while 
Lucy was calling to Margaret: 
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' 'Missus, it's Mars' Arm 'el an' he done fotch leetle 
Mis' de horse, ease it done be her birfday." 

They had soon passed the chapel and then Mar- 
garet took Dorothy in her arms to await their coming. 
She had not seen her cousin since the winter Janet 
was married, more than seven years before, and 
Armorel Berry had never seen her treasure, her 
lovely little child. And, oh, how proud she felt as 
she smoothed the little apron and turned the soft 
eurls around her finger. 

Then quickly they had reached the veranda steps. 
Armorel had ridden Ben 's horse and as he threw the 
lines to a boy, with a **how d'y" to all, he was at 
Margaret's side. He kissed her, not once, but twice, 
when John called out: ''Enough, Armorel, none of 
your old tricks for I am still here; but tell me, my 
boy, what do you think of our baby daughter!" 

"Stop, Jack, I can't tell you what I think, only I 
am so happy to see you and Margaret and to be with 
you again at Belle- Air. But come, my little lady, 
and sit with me and tell Cousin Armorel if you like 
your pony and cartt" For Sam had run to meet 
them and was now leading the smallest horse that 
could be found in all Kentucky. Its coat was black 
and shiny, and it was wearing a white collar and 
harness, and drawing the tiniest wicker phaeton, all 
cushioned in pure white cloth. 

"Laws it sho' am good ter see you, Mars' Arm 'el," 
said Lucy^ as she put Dorothy on his knee. It was 
then the gentle little child looked him over and 
decided to love him, as she patted his face with her 
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baby hand, and lisped, '^Dode lub 7011," and turned 
her cheek for him to kiss. 

During the afternoon Dorothy had her first ride 
with her pony and cart, and it was with a strange 
new feeling Armorel lifted her in with all her dol- 
lies, then walked by her side while Sammy led the 
pony, but Lucy and Sally had kept close behind to 
watch over the ** honey-child.'* 

Sweet September was soon with them and much 
time was spent in the woods or under the trees that 
bordered the avenue; at such times little Dot would 
ride in her cart, and it was then that her baby voice 
had gathered its sweetness from the songs of the 
birds. One day Sammy found a baby squirrel which 
had fallen from the nest, and believing its mother had 
been shot, he carried it to the house, and Lucy filled 
a bottle with milk and fed it. as one would a little 
child, and it lived to be one of baby Dot's pets. 

Armorel had expected to make only a short visit 
of a few weeks ; but each time he spoke of going Mar- 
garet and John had begged for a longer stay, then 
Dorothy had worked her baby fingers about his heart 
strings until he knew his bachelor home would never 
be the same to him since he had held a little child in 
his arms. 

They took long rides and often went duck shoot- 
ing on the river and brought back many a brace of 
wild mallards, always so plentiful on the river in the 
fall and winter months. And then many visitors had 
come, some from New Orleans, others from the plan- 
tations up and down the river. 
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Nearly five years before Belle Chaphin had mar- 
ried Thomas Marshall of Virginia; but that summer 
she had buried her young husband and returned to 
the home of her childhood with Louise, her two year 
old baby daughter, to keep fresh the memory of those 
happy years, for her baby resembled its father, and 
had his fair hair and brown eyes. Sebram Campbell 
and Ivison Batcheler came often to Belle-Air, and 
sometimes they would bring friends whom Armorel 
had met during his first visit. 

One night John planned that on the morrow they 
would take their last ride, as only two days remained 
before Armorel would leave them. The next morning 
after the horses were at the door and they were ready 
to start, Lucy came on the veranda with Dorothy who 
would tell her father good-bye, but when he held her 
to kiss, the little arms went around his neck as she 
whispered, ** Daddy, take Dodo too.** That was 
enough, as the father said he would not leave her, if 
she wanted to go with him. **But, honey," he quickly 
added, * * 111 tell you what we will do today, we shall all 
be children again, go nutting and gather persimmons; 
*what do you say to that, wifet and you, Armorel t" 

**It will be fun, let us do it, honey." 

'*! am with you, Jack; why, do you know, I have 
not gathered persimmons since I was a boyt" 

**Sam," called his master, **tell Ned to bring the 
little cart and White Star," as the pony had been 
named, from a small white spot between his eyes; 
''and, Lucy, you get Dot's flat and cape, for she shall 
go with us." 
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Soon all were ready to start; Sally and Sam to 
take care of Dot, with her cousin Armorel to ride by 
her side and a half dozen or more darkies with pails 
and bags to carry home the nuts and persimmons. 
And as they went down the avenue with Dorothy's 
baby laughter and the little darkies running in front 
or stopping at the side to turn a somersault to amuse 
their ''little Mis'," all were happy and glad of heart, 
and no thought of the future troubled them that 
hazy October morning. 

It was beautiful autumn weather and John was 
telling his wife that there would be a frost that night, 
and how by the twenty-fourth the leaves would be 
gold and brown and red to make the old place beauti- 
ful for the anniversary of the home-coming of his 
bride. 

I see you are at it again. Jack," called Armorel, 
but it is all right this time, as I am making love to 
Miss Dorothy Arrowsmith, and I am honest when I 
say she has won my heart, and I fear it will break 
for the love of her when I find myself alone in my 
old Keiitucky home. You know, Jack, I have never 
been with a little child before, and I tell you, old 
boy, it makes a fellow feel different after he has held 
one in his arms; but then you know all about it, for 
Margaret's letters were full of praise for you, and 
told how you would spend hours in the nursery to 
give Lucy a resting time; but that is just what one 
would expect of John Arrowsmith — and love him 
for it, old boy." 

**0, I say, Armorel, it is my turn to call a stop. 



It 
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But here we are; and look at the persimmons! Now 
boys, fill the pails, but mind 70a, only the best are 
wanted.'* 

The pails were quickly filled with the golden fruit, 
and then they rode on to the pecan grove, where the 
little darkies climbed the trees and by shaking the 
branches a shower of nuts had fallen, so the bags 
were soon filled. 

Then they turned homeward, and John led them 
through a strip of tall yellow pines, cypresses, and 
oaks, keeping to the old wood-road, and soon came to 
where some men were cutting firewood; and the 
moment they saw their *' white fokes" their axes were 
dropped and they came forward with the greeting: 
"Howdy Mars' Chan an' meh Lady, howdy leetle Mis' 
an ' Mars ' Am 'el t " Then all gathered around Dorothy, 
who talked to them in her baby way, and they **did 
low dat she wuz de blessedes' leetle angel on dis 
'arth." 

On through the woods they went, and once a covey 
of quail were frightened and ran into the brush by 
the wayside, and then again a rabbit ran across the 
road right between White Star's feet. This baby 
Dot thought was a kitten, and wished Sammy to 
catch it for her. At the end of the woods the boys 
let down the stake-and-rider fence, that they might 
enter the cotton field, and keep to the road John 
traveled daily. As they drew near the pickers, their 
caps went up in the air with a ** Hurrah for Mars' 
Chan an' de white fokes!" John waved his hat to 
them, and again they started the song they had been 
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singingy while they worked for their own good and 
happiness. 

John led the way down the old road, past the gin 
house, and on into the yard behind the big whit« 
house, and reached home just as the noonday beU 
was ringing and the negroes were coming in with the 
baskets of cotton on their heads, singing and happy, 
for they had earned their dinners and a rest after- 
'wards. 

Their master told the boys to keep half the nuts 
and persimmons, and gave to each a pica3nme, as he 
called, **Off with you to your dinners;" and the 
happy little darkies, with a ** thank you, Marsa, we 
done 'joyed ourselves, thank you, Marsa," scampered 
away to the quarters. 

Margaret was tired and aU were hungry; but that 
was soon a thing of the past, for Hannah had made 
chicken gumbo, and Henry had selected the water- 
melon for dinner ; and during the long afternoon she 
rested. That night Margaret and Armorel told John 
he had given them one of their happiest days. 

Soon the Indian summer' was with them and the 
gray moss hung long from the branches; the air was 
full of the sweet odor of smoke that came from burn- 
ing the dead leaves and twigs raked from under the 
trees, and the mistletoe berries were ripening. All 
the days had been happy ones that summer, and not 
until late autumn did their cousin go to his own home ; 
and only then after a promise had been given to 
return to them another year and make a longer stay, 
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for he had left his heart with sweet baby Dorothy, who 
was her mother's image, with her father's eyes. 

Yes, the years passed quickly in that sweet home of 
peace and joy, and before they could realize it ten 
bappy years had passed since the day John Arrow- 
smith took his family a-nutting. 



CHAPTER IX 

ONE TWBNTIBTH OP JUNE 

**Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of the day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope ' in the month of May. ' ' 

** Before de Lawd, Mis' Margret, I jes done believe 
de yeahs do hab wings, becase here am leetle Mis' jes 
being fourteen yeahs ole long about five o'clock dis 
afternoon; sholy she ain't dat ole, is she, Missus T I 
'clah t' goo'ness, taint no time sence we done hab her 
baptiz', now jes' is it, Mis' Margret!" 

**No, Lucy, I cannot realize my baby is fourteen 
years old," replied Margaret, '*but you and I know 
it is true, and she will soon be a young lady. But we 
shall keep her a little child for some time yet, I hope." 

**0b co'se we will, 'case she ain' nuthen bu' a leetle 
white flower jes like de jessamine ob dat tree, and I 
done t'ink dat many a time, Missus. An' she do jes 
sing laik de mockin' birds; mebbe dey done tole her 
how, you 'member, dey kep' up der singin' de day 
she wuz bom? An' I'se done showed her de way ter 
sew; Mis' Margret, my honey chile sholy know a heap 
an' she even 'pears jes like her mah when der is 
comp'ny. An' she done hoi' her head pow'ful high 
t'other night when she went in ter de supper on her 
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pah's arm case de Governor done walked along side 
her mah." 

But here the conversation was interrupted by little 
Dot who came in to kiss her mother good morning, just 
as Lucy finished dressing her in a white dimity morn- 
ing dress, and Sally had ''done declah leetle Mis' mus' 
wear a fresh white muslin, all full of leetle frilly 'case 
it done be her birfday;" and lovely she was with her 
brown gold curls hanging to her shoulders, with the 
soft fluffy locks around her sweet childish face. 

**Lucy, put the ivory comb in my hair and then we 
can go," said Margaret. **Now, come Dot, or your 
father will grow tired of waiting for us." 

Yes, John Arrowsmith was waiting, just as he had 
ten years before, for his little child on her birthday 
morning. And Henry, Lucy, Sally, and Sam, were 
all on the gallery — the same as then — and it was 
difficult for them to realize that ten years had passed 
between the days. 

**Heah, Mars' Chan, I'se done bnmg yo' baby; 
but it do 'pear like she done gits purttier ebby time 
de yeah goes roun'. An' I 'spects de nex' birfday, 
she will be jes as tall as her mah, an' ain't never 
gwinter be fat, case her bones am too leetle. But befo' 
de Lawd, Mars' Chan, whaf fo' you laughin'! I'se 
twellin' de truf, you knows I ez." 

Dorothy still sat beside her father, and unless she 
could she would not come to the table ; and that morn- 
ing at breakfast she was looking for her gifts, knowing 
full well she would be remembered. First she found 
a dainty lace handkerchief from Aunt Belle; next a 
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slender gold ring with a small pink pearl, from Uncle 
Seb. Then with a smile she said : **Now empty your 
pockets Daddy, for something is missing." 

** Yes, Dot, but this is what your mother and daddy 
have for you today," said her father, as he placed a 
small white case beside her plate. On opening it she 
found a thin gold chain and a small locket which held 
ivory miniatures of her father and mother, made dur- 
ing the first year of their married life. Margaret had 
beeli painted in the crimson silk and wearing the 
rubies, as she was the night she sang in the New Year. 
**0h, Daddy, and is it to be my very own," exclaimed 
Dorothy in delight, as she kissed both parents many 
times, and insisted that her father must fasten the 
chain about her neck. But still something was miss- 
ing, as she cried: 

Now, Daddy, where is the other!" 
Well, Dot, there is nothing more, not even a let- 
ter, but don't grieve my child, besides there is still 
time for much pleasure to come to you this day." 
* Then the tears came into the deep blue eyes, for 
when had Cousin Armorel forgotten his darling Dot! 

**Laws, honey chile, now don't do dat on yo' birf- 
day, fo' he may be a-comin' on de packet jes' as he 
done de t'other time when he brung de leetle horse. 
Now, honey, jes' you eats yo' brekfus'; dat's a good 
chile. Heah, Mars' Chan, jes' put dat leetle piece ob 
chicken on her plate ; not dat, de piece ob white meat ; 
now jes' eat dat fo' yo' Mammy. Now I'se gwinter 
get de house cleaned fo' I 'spects de packet is gwinter 
fotch Mars' Arm 'el because it am two yeahs dat he 
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ain't done been heah, so come along Sally an' holp yo' 
mah wif de wnk ; Mars' Chan kin look after leetle Mis' 
dis momin'." 

When breakfast was over and they were again on 
the gallery, Dorothy stood back of her father's 
chair, running her fingers caressingly through his 
hair. And while thus, they were startled by one long 
and two short whistles of the packet; then all was 
excitement and joy ; even the birds flew from the jes- 
samine tree as the horses were brought to the door; 
and soon little Dot was happy, believing the packet 
was bringing her dearest cousin. And as her father 
and Ben galloped down the avenue, she took her moth- 
er's arm, exclaiming: **Come, dear mother, come, 
let 'is walk down to the chapel to meet Cousin Armored 
for I am sure 'tis he that has come." 

Dorothy had guessed right, for it was Armorel 
Berry, and still devoted to his cousin Margaret, so he 
greeted her first ; but the next moment he had Pot in 
his arms, and looked in wonder at what he saw, 
remembering that when he kissed her good-bye two 
years before she was but a little child ; now the top of 
her head came to his chin, and he stood clear six feet. 
Ben took the horses and went on, while the family 
walked slowly to the house, where the house servants 
stood awaiting them on the gallery. 

** Howdy to all," was Armorel 's greeting, as they 
went up the steps. 

**Po' de goo'ness, Mars' Arm'el, it sho' am good 
you done cum, 'case dat honey ehile done cried dis 
mawnin' 'case you done fo'git her on her birfday. 
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But I'se jes' knowed you wuz gwinter s 'prize her, an' 
I'se tole her so. Now whar's wha' you done foteh' de 
chile!" 

'*Well, Lucy, I have brought myself." 

**And that is the very best thing you could give 
me, for I love you next to my father and mother, as 
you know full well," Dorothy hastened to say, with 
her arms around his neck. 

**But, Dot, I believe there is something for you in 
my breast pocket, so you may find it for yourself." 

And true, she found a small prayer book with ivory 
covers and a clasp of gold on which her name was 
engraved, in a chaste and dainty way. 

**Law me, but it's beautiful, and here is your 
double kiss, but now. Cousin Armorel, you must look 
at my locket, and father says it is my very own." 

Armorel opened it, and when he saw Margaret as 
she had looked on that New Year's night, he fell to 
thinking of other days, but Dorothy aroused him from 
his dream with her chatter, and insisted upon his talk- 
ing to her, so he asked if she had ever heard her 
mother sing the New Year's hymn she sang on that 
long ago night, and when she answered *'No," he 
asked Margaret to sing it for them soon, and said she 
must teach Dot to sing it with her, as it was from her 
mother Dorothy had learned music and French ; from 
her father Latin and how to do sums, while Lucy had 
taught her to sew and how to make herself pretty and 
keep her little hands white. Then, with her father 
she had read the Bible through twice, while her vol- 
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ume of Longfellow was penciled throughout and 
thumb-worn. 

That same afternoon when the shadows had length- 
ened and the sun could be seen by looking low between 
the trees, Margaret sang the hymn, while her dear ones 
stood around the piano ; and on the next day Dorothy 
sang it for her cousin in her sweet fresh voice that 
brought back to his memory the little Maggie of their 
school days in their Kentucky home. 

Well it was they could not read the future, for that 
day one year hence, sorrow, deep sorrow, hung over 
their land. And that night John and his friend 
talked long of their fear that if Lincoln should be 
elected, it might mean war. Armorel then told him 
that for several months companies of State troops had 
been forming in Kentucky, and that he had helped to 
organize and drill them. 

**And now, Jack, our V. M. I. training will do us 
a good turn, for if there should be war, I shall pick 
my company, and as their captain be off at the first 
call, and I think you will do about the same thing." 

**Yes, without saying a word to Margaret, I have 
called in the boys and talked over with them the advis- 
ability of forming a battery to go from our parish if 
the South should ever call for men, and it is my desire 
to furnish the entire equipment and lead them from 
Belle- Air; but my greatest trouble will be to leave 
Margaret and Dorothy alone on the place; however, 
they would be protected by the blacks as well as they 
are capable of doing, and I should arrange for Henry 
and Lucy and one or two others to sleep in the house. 
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Were I, like you, without a family, it would be far 
different, but it will break my heart if it comes to war, 
for I fear it would break Margaret's and Dorothy's; 
but if Lincoln means war, go I must, and go I will. 
But enough for tonight, Armorel, let's to bed and 
tomorrow's packet may bring us good news. Still, if 
I tell the truth, old friend, I fear that we may have a 
struggle with the North." 

John Arrowsmith was too proud and too loyal a 
friend to tell Armorel that early in the year the Bank 
of New Orleans, which had taken care of the family's 
sayings ever since his grandfather opened the first 
account kept by the bank, had, after a brave fight, 
closed its doors, and so he lost a goodly sum and all 
the ready money he possessed. But he had mort- 
gaged a small strip of land to carry him over until that 
year's crop was in; yet of this not a word did he tell 
to anyone, not even to his wife, but had he told it to 
Armorel Berry plenty of money could he have had, 
but John Arrowsmith would owe no man. 

And thus old Henry's dream was coming true, for 
trouble and sorrow was upon the family he loved. 

John's older friends came often, and Seb Camp- 
bell and Ivison Batcheler came almost daily to talk 
over the plan of organizing State troops; but not a 
word of it would John permit in Margaret's presence, 
and the thought of war was not even in her mind, but 
she wondered what they could talk of so much and so 
secretly, and why her husband often looked so 
very sad. Seeing him thus, she would sing for him 
the dear old songs of which he was so fond, and often- 
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est of all would she sing his two favorites, **When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie," and that saddest 
of all songs, **Then You'll Remember Me." And one 
night while Margaret was singing, John and Armorel 
were on the veranda just outside the hall door and 
could see her as she sat at the piauo. John sat still 
but with the last words of the saddest song, a sob 
escaped his lips, as he whispered : 

**I will tell you, Armorel, I could stand in front 
of a cannon and be shot, but I fear that I would never 
have the strength to ride down that avenue and leave 
my wife and child." 

**But, Jack, you do not know Margaret's strength; 
she will feel just as you do about your going, and if 
I am not mistaken you will get strength from her. 
Perhaps you do not know that Margaret is a grand- 
niece of Henry Lee, and old Colonel Lee, her father, 
was as brave a man as ever carried arms for his coun- 
try. So you see she has good fighting blood in her 
veins, and believe me, Jack, she will stand by you and 
her country, if the time comes and you are needed. 
But before I go we will break it to her, if we are still 
threatened with war, for it will be best for you both to 
have it an open question between you; besides, it is 
not fair to Margaret that you should bear it alone, and 
you will see she will be with you; then when you can 
talk with her, the trouble will not seem half so black, 
believe me. Jack, for I know our Margaret well." 

**You are right, Armorel, and I am thankful you 
have talked thus, for, old boy, I know I am not half 
a man^ when I think of my wife and child; but they 
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are all I have on earth, for as you know when my dear 
father died, I lost my last near kinsman." 

**Yes, Jack, what you say is true; but you are a 
brave man, for only a brav-e man can feel as you do 
for his loved ones. But cheer up, here comes Mar- 
garet, and remember you are not to grieve any more, 
and when the time comes, if ever it does, we shall 
together break it to her.'' 

Margaret coming out stood beside her husband, and 
taking his hand, found it cold and trembling. '^You 
are cold, honey, you two have been out here too long ; 
now come in at once, for I feel the chill of the night 
air myself, so come with me at once." 

**Yes, dear wife, we will, but do you know, I think 
the cool nights are with us earlier than other years, 
for it's few times I can remember our having a fire 
lighted during October." 

Entering the library, with the soft candlelight and 
bright fire on the hearth, all troubles vanished from 
John Arrowsmith's mind as he drew his Margaret 
down on the sofa beside him, and with his arms 
around her, asked if she knew what that day week 
would be to them." 

**Why, honey, do you think that that day can ever 
be forgotten by me? You know, Armorel, it is the 
anniversary of our home-coming — the twenty-fourth 
of October — and I am so glad you will have the 
opportunity to better see the love my people have for 
me. They will decorate the house without a word 
from us, and the children will bring little gifts, such 
as nuts or last year's bird's nests, and always the first 
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quail or partridge they trap ; and oh, Cousin Armorel, 
I am the happiest woman on earth with my husband 
and child. ' ' 

The two men were looking at Margaret as she was 
speaking, and both were thinking of their talk on the 
veranda; but neither dared to look into the eyes of 
the other or venture to say a word, and fortunately 
for them at that moment, Henry brought in a tray 
with small glass cups, each holding a white heath 
peach preserved in sugar and brandy, a plate of white 
bread cut in wafer slices, and French coflfee, and 
placed it on a small table in front of Margaret. While 
partaking of the light lunch, they talked of Janet 
Bedell. Armorel had seen her in St. Louis, having 
spent a week with her early that spring, and he was 
saying: ** Janet has made her home very beautiful 
and has everything money can give her, but she is 
not quite the old Janet, and little like she was during 
the winter we were here so many years ago. As for 
me, I will take Belle- Air with Cousin Margaret and 
Little Dot." 

**That is well said, Armorel; but here is the 
old man," replied John, as Henry again entered, and 
with a bow, said : 

** Mars', de candles done lit, an' it near ter mid- 
nite." 

**A11 right, Henry, you may close the house. You 
see, Armorel, Henry is master and takes good care of 
his family," John said, with a sad smile, ^'and so 
there is nothing to do but to say good night." 

On reaching the upper hall they went to the win- 
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dow and looked out on the clear frosty night, John 
caressing his wife while saying: 

**The hunter's moon will be full on the twenty- 
fourth, dear wife, just as it was that beautiful night 
years ago." 

**Yes, I remember it well, and the glorious ride we 
had next day. What would you and Armorel say to 
having a long ride tomorrow morning!" 

**Well, I should like it much, honey." 

* * I say. Jack, are you and Margaret going to keep 
up that turtle-doving forever ; are you never to learn 
dignity when a hungry bachelor is about?" 

**I expect not, eh, honey wife? But now good 
night, dear friend, and tomorrow we shall have a fine 
ride up the river road." 

** Happy dreams to you!" called Margaret, as 
Armorel crossed to his room. Then Henry closed and 
locked the doors, and snuffed the candles out. 

Yes, the golden days of peace and plenty were over 
for John Arrowsmith and his slaves; but his people 
knew naught of the sorrows and sufferings with which 
they were threatened. For had not John promised 
his Master to care for and protect them as long 
as the power was given him? And so they still sang 
while at work, knowing dinners would be awaiting 
them, and they had no burden to bear, nor knew they 
the meaning of care. Oh ! the pity of it, to drag them 
from their homes and turn them loose in the world, 
like unto so many sheep turned from the home pasture 
to wander without a shepherd to guide them I And, 
as John forever said, **From the time God put Ham 
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from his people, he intended his children to be serv- 
ants for the white race, so only by God should the 
white master be judged." 

**But, father, please tell me, why did the Yankees 
think they could judge you and Uncle Seb, and then 
take our people from us!" asked Dorothy of her 
father many times in after years. And her father's 
answer was : * * The Yankees have always been jealous 
of the happy light-hearted Southrons and envied them 
their homes of peace and plenty — so coveted their 
neighbors' goods." 

Every mail brought letters from their friends in 
Virginia and Kentucky, and gloomy indeed were their 
contents, first asking the question, ''Will Lincoln be 
elected?" and later the question was, ''Does it mean 
war!" 

Then aU too soon the time came when John and 
his friends would sit for hours discussing the affairs 
and condition of the nation, and more especially 
what the South would and could do if it became nec- 
essary to act; but one thing was decided upon with- 
out question — all would fight for their homes, their 
honor, and their country as their grandfathers had 
done before them. 

The cotton crop had been good and the picking was 
nearly over, so John was able to ship a larger number 
of bales of a prime quality than for several years 
before. He had gone with the last large shipment to 
New Orleans, and after it was sold, paid off the mort- 
gage, so then his land was free of debt and a goodly 
sum remained. Most thankful he was to have that 
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care lifted from his heart, and on the day of 
return home every slave on the place received a 
of something which they had desired. And from I 
Orleans were sent boxes of shoes and winter cloth: 
and all else that was needed for another year; tl 
to be given out on the first day of November as 
always the Arrowsmiths's custom. 

On that day, old Henry said to the blacks: 

**You bes' git down on yo' knees an' thank 
Lawd you ez libin', niggah, an' ax Him ter b: 
Mars' Chan an' his Lady an' jes' please ter keep 
tribulations 'way from us, an' dis heah place, be< 
it am de bes' place on de 'arth, does you hear me, i 
gah?" And thus they felt and believed. 

October with the anniversary of the home-com 
was near at hand, and so for a week or more L 
had kept the servants busy, as much work was tc 
done in the house and kitchen. Friends were to c< 
for the day and the new Bishop had promised 1 
services should be held in the chapel to celebrate 
eighteenth anniversary of Margaret's home-com 
Eighteen golden years for husband, wife, and sla 
and a gift had been sent from Heaven that compL 
their happiness. _ 

But dark clouds were gathering from the Nortl 
soon to shadow that peaceful home. 



CHAPTER X 

TIDINGS 

"Wouldst thou have me love thee, dearest, 
With a woman 's proudest heart. 
Which shall ever hold thee nearest, 
Shrined in its inmost partt 

** Listen, then! My country's calling 
On her sons to meet the foe ! 
Leave these groves of rose and myrtle, 
Drop the dreamy hand of love ! 

** Woman's heart is soft and tender, 
But 'tis proud and faithful, too ; 
She shall be her land's defender! 
Lover ! Soldier ! up and do ! 

''Rather would I view thee lying 
On the last red field of life, 
'Mid thy country's heroes dying, 
Than to be a dastard's wife." 

A golden autumn day was the twenty-fourth of 
October in the year 1860, and the hunter's moon was 
again full that night. Now many times the bright 
oak leaves and the holly had been gathered to make 
beautiful the house for Margaret to enter; and it had 
been one more happy day to put in Memory's book. 
Friends had called, and the little darkies had brought 
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their simple gifts to Meh Lady, and then had gone 
away happy, for Margaret had given to each some 
kindly words and a bright new picayune. But, as the 
day went on, a fear entered Margaret's heart, though 
she knew naught of its cause, save that the lines had 
deepened on her husband's brow and he was not so 
light of heart as in other days. 

Armorel stayed on for he was loath to leave his 
friends, and their beloved child was dearer to him 
each day, until now he dreaded the return to his own 
empty home. 

But barely a fortnight later the sorrowful day came 
when the packet blew the one long and two short 
whistles, and then fairly screached the extra long one 
which plainly told John Arrowsmith that the captain 
was bringing important tidings, and before the echo 
had even left the trees, Armorel and John were in 
their saddles and galloping down the avenue, and 
Margaret hastily leaving the sewing room, ran down 
the stairs to the gallery door just in time to see her 
husband and cousin pass out the river gate. Stand- 
ing there in the open with cheeks grown pale and fear 
in her heart, the thought came that a heavy sorrow 
was coming to her home; but brave Margaret Lee 
quickly suppressed the sobs that arose to her lips as 
she saw husband and cousin returning. As they drew 
near and still nearer she could see that her husband 
was pale and that both were greatly agitated ; but soon 
they were at the foot of the veranda steps and throw- 
ing their bridles to Ben, then on they had come until 
they stood in front of her ; but neither dared to speak 
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the first word. Thus Margaret, pressing her hands 
on her husband's breast while looking into his eyes, 
had asked in alarm and fright: 

*'What is it, honey, what is it! Oh teU me quickly 
the tidings Captain Blanks brought; but my husband 
you are white and trembling, so come, honey, come, 
cousin, to the dear old room, and on the sofa in front 
of the cheery fire you shall tell me your troubles. For 
this day of a certainly I intend to know aU, and now 
what tidings did the good captain bring f 

Thus talked the delicate woman, as she led the two 
brave men through the white hall; then on into the 
room they loved so well, and there seated herself 
between them as Henry softly closed the door. 

John Arrowsmith caught his Margaret's hand and 
carried it to his lips, and, gaining courage by the act, 
he at once told in his own strong voice : 

' ' The captain 's tidings were, that Abraham Lincoln 
has been elected President of the United States; and, 
Margaret, dear wife, we fear it means war, to break 
tip our homes and take our people from us, and, if it 
IS war, it means I must be away from you and our 
child, for Lonust fight for our country and honor, as 
you would wififc. me to do ; am I right, dear wife, in 
feeling thus f" 

Quickly and to their surprise Margaret arose, and, 
facing them, said, in a voice so strange to th^n th^ 
could scarcely recognize the gentle woman they loved : 

'*Yes, my husband, fight! And you, too, Armorel, 
as all our men must do. Oh, would that I could be 
with you, for how dare they to trouble our homes; 

6 
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how dare the people of the North make laws for ust 
Tes, dear ones, go to battle if necessary, and whip 
them for their impertinence." 

''Hurrah for Margaret Lee. Now, what did I tell 
you, Jack ; didn 't I say that Margaret would stand by 
you! I knew, for we were children together, and I 
remember how she would urge the boys to fight for 
their rights, and their reward was to carry her books 
home from school or buckle her skates, and now, old 
boy, she is going to kiss me just for the sake of those 
happy days,*' light-hearted Armorel Berry said, as he 
kissed his cousin's cheek and then went on to say he 
would remain with them until early spring, for by 
that time either peace or war would be declared. 
''And in the meantime we can form a parish battery 
and drill the boys, and be happy,'' he added, as he 
took John's arm. 

At that moment the galloping of horses was heard, 
and going to the window they saw Seb CampbeU with 
Ivison Batcheler and the Wilson boys tearing up the 
avenue and then stop at the gallery steps where they 
caUed: "Where is your master!" as Ben came run- 
ning from around the comer of the house. 

"Laws, Marsa, I don' know! 'Spects he's in de 
house, leeswise out ob it. — Yas suh, heah am Mars' 
Chan on de veranda," as John was seen coming out. 
And like a flash they were off their horses and up the 
steps at John Arrowsmith's side, all wishing to tell the 
news. But John held up his hand for silence, as he 
led the way into the house. With the closing of the 
library door they could no longer control their excite- 
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ment, and each told what he had heard, while all 
wanted to know what John would do, if this or that 
should happen. ''And, Jack," called Ivison Batch- 
eler, ''you must carry out your wish to form a parish 
battery of our own boys." 

** You are right, Ivison," one and all shouted, ''and 
Jack must be our captain, for he has more head than 
all of us put together." 

"Well, friends, that is just what I should like to 
do, if you think I can fill the place. But now, see 
here, we must have some horse troops as well, so I pro- 
pose that Campbell organize a company and be their 
captain." 

"Well, Jack, how did you happen to hit on the 
very thing I have wanted to do since I was a boy rid- 
ing on a rail fence t And now it's what I shall do 
without delay, if the boys will help me out." 

"Well, that is settled, and tomorrow we must send 
word to all the boys to meet us here this day week to 
choose their captain, and join either my battery or 
your light brigade ; and Margaret will make our flags ; 
will you, wife!" 

"Yes, indeed, honey, and take every stitch with my 
own fiingers. But where will you get horses enough t" 

"That's true; Armorel, I guess you can help us 
now, as you can write to Kentucky for all we will 
need in that line." 

"Certainly, Jack, and I will write this very day, 
for good stock was selling at a premium in Kentucky 
when I left home, and it is pretty apt now to go 
higher." 
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Then two of the Wilson boys said that only the day 
before two men had passed through Bayou La Fourche 
with a drove of fine horses and mules, and he thought 
they were coming that way, and if they did, Jack 
could look them over, and it might be he could find a 
few to start with, as nearly all had their own saddle 
horses. Then it was decided that each should take 
word to the boys in his part of the country, that all 
might meet at Belle- Air that day week. 

**And Seb,** called John, "you come over tomor- 
row that we may brush up our knowledge of tactics 
together, for this is going to require our combined 
strength.'* 

And thus they talked and planned ways and means 
to prevent their honor's sacrifice and their homes from 
being destroyed. And good they were to see, young 
and strong, and all of noble bearing, as were most of 
the Southrons; and as these friends were doing, so 
were others throughout the South; but all were 
crushed by the great multitude from the North. 

Then, as the twilight deepened and the mist from 
the river and bayous arose and veiled the trees with 
their garlands of soft Spanish moss that made a sym- 
phony in gray, and beautiful to see, the horsemen 
rode away, just as a Bob White was heard to call for 
his mate from behind the garden hedge. 



CHAPTER XI 

NEW FRIENDS ABE MADE 

''Enjoy the spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest ; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year's nest." 

Early the next morning young Campbell came, then 
with untiring energy the three friends began the great 
work they had set for themselves to do. And well it 
was they knew not where it would lead them, although 
I doubt, had the knowledge been theirs, it would have 
made any difference, for all were determined to hold 
off the Yankees, even if it took the last man in the 
South. 

Still, at Belle-Air that November morning no 
thought was in their minds of losing, though they were 
far from being the light-hearted, happy men they 
were but a few months before. For as they stood in 
John's office and filled their pipes, neither laughter 
nor joking was heard as in other days; but quickly 
they snuffed the match, and then passed out and up 
the broad stairway, then on to the attic storeroom. 
There they had opened the trunk brought home from 
college, packed with books and trifles that had made 
beautiful John's college room, and when they found 
the books wanted, the trunk was closed and set back 
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in the corner^ without a lightsome word passing 
between them. After returning to the o£Sce they stud- 
ied in earnest the book of tactics, once used by them at 
the V. M. I. And this they did for many days, until 
it became necessary to use the knowledge thus gained. 

The following morning while deep in their studies, 
Henry knocked at the oflSce door, saying that '*Mars* 
Ivison done cum; an' Mars' Chan, he fotch' two ob de 
quarest mens wif him, an' Ben sed dey done had some 
bosses dey wants you ter see." 

**Well, Henry, say that we are coming," his master 
replied, as he laid away the books and papers upon 
which they were working ; then with Armorel and Seb 
he hastened to the stable yard where they found Ivi- 
son Batcheler with two men and. their drove of horses, 
and as Henry had said, they were queer looking, and 
anything like them had never been seen at Belle- Air 
before. But they were nothing more nor less than 
two Yankee peddlers, only for this country they 
brought horses instead of woolen stuffs and tea. One, 
the older, was about forty years of age, over six feet 
in height, with narrow stooping shoulders; he was 
spare and lean, not weighing more than one hundred 
and fifty pounds. John said that when he first saw 
his face he could think of nothing else than a sharp- 
nosed fox, for the man's nose and chin were both long 
and thin, with a shock of grizzly hair and deep sunken 
^es, of which no one could tell the color. The other 
was short and heavy set, with red hair about two 
inches long that stood straight up, his face being fat 
and round. 
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Sam was peeping around the comer and afterwards 
told in the house that: ''One of dem jes' looked fo' 
all de worl' laik de big hog dey killed an' hnng in de 
smoke-house t'other day." 

As John entered the yard, the taller man went for- 
ward to meet him, as Ben said: ''Here am Mars' 
Chan, suh." And before John could speak the man 
called aloud: 

"Morning sar, I calculate you live on this here 
farm and boss these niggers — am I right, sarf" 

Armorel and Seb were looking at a horse with Ivi- 
son Batcheler, but at the sound of John's voice they 
stepped to his side, as he squared his shoulders and 
with a bow was saying : 

"Yes sir, I am John Arrowsmith, and this is my 
plantation home, and the blacks are my people." 

"Wal, I want to know ! Now do tell, does all that 
meadow land belong to youf" he asked, pointing 
toward the cotton fields. 

"Yes sir," replied John, "but I should like to look 
at your horses." 

"Wal, my name is Seth Conway, and I come from 
Massachusetts, and sar, I want to sell this drove tarna- 
tion bad, for me an' my friend Aaron Boardman 
wants to get back east for our Thanksgiving pies. Did 
you ever eat one, sar! Not Wal, I presume, if you 
ever got your tooth in one of Susan Tuttle's pumpkin 
pies, you'd sell out and come down east to farm." 

The others were enjoying the fun and would have 
liked more, but John silenced the man by saying that 
he wished to look at the horses at once. Soon ten or 
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more had been selected, then brought out from the 
others, so that they could be examined with greater 
care; and after three pairs had been selected, the 
price was asked, and, as John expected, the price 
named was far above their real value, and without 
hesitation he told them it was ; then the Yankee began 
''calculating" and ** guessing," until, growing tired 
of the wrangling, John named the amount he was will- 
ing to pay, and added that if they didn't care to 
accept his offer, they could move on at once, as there 
were other matters which required his time. 

At that Seth Conway and his friend Aaron 
** guessed" they would sell, ''being that a bird in the 
hand was a dum sight better than two in the bush." 
"But, by gosh, it's too little," the fat man ventured 
to say. 

As Ben and Frank were called to lead them away, 
Armorel drew John's attention to a fine bay mare that 
had not been noticed before. Conway was told to 
bring it out, and, as the beautiful animal with arched 
neck came toward them she neighed, and with one 
jump the halter was pulled from the peddler's hand, 
and she was at Armorel Berry's side and rubbing her 
nose on his arm. 

"What does this meant" the others asked quickly; 
but they received no answer, as Armorel was intent 
on finding something as he felt under the animal's 
left shoulder ; then, looking at the tall man, he asked 
sharply: "Seth Conway, how did you come by this 
mare, for it is of different stock, and like no other you 
have!" 
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^'Wal, sar, I presume Aaron Boardman and me 
just traded for her. Do you calculate we are horse 
thieves!" was the reply, and given in a surly tone. 

**My man, we don't know what you are; but if you 
tell us the mare came to you in an honest way and 
what you will sell her for — but remember it must 
be a reasonable figure — I will buy her," said John, 
as he caught the wink from Armorel's eye, but the 
man was in deep thought, and not until the question 
had been repeated did he reply. Then, to everyone's 
surprise, he named an astonishingly low sum. So 
John bought the animal and then took the men to his 
office that they could make out the bill of sale and 
receive their pay. 

The morning was now spent, for when the business 
was finished and the men were preparing to start on 
their way, the noon bell was ringing. So John asked 
if they would like to have dinner. 

**I presume we would, for I am just naturally 
hungry most of the time," Conway replied. So the 
order was given to Henry to have dinner served to 
them in the servants' hall, and word was sent to Ben 
to give a feeding of hay and oats to the drove. For 
neither man nor beast were ever known to leave Belle- 
Air when in need of drink or food. 

While at dinner Armorel was asked if he could 
account for the bay coming to him. 

"Yes," he replied, '*she is from my breed, and I 
sold her a year or more ago to a New Yorker who was 
buying fine stock to send south; but I never knew 
whose order he was filling; but it's a strange thing 
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to me how the Yanks got her. I should have bought 
the animal out of principle, if John had not." 

It was noticed that Sam was grinning from ear 
to ear. Margaret spoke to him, but it had no effect, 
then someone asked what amused him; that was 
enough to start him. 

**Kin I speak, Mars' Chanf Fo' I done knowed 
it, 'case when de bay mare done cum ter Mars' 
Arm 'el, I done sed ter Uncle Ben dat dat boss knowed 
real white fokes, an' he jes' am s'lutin' his own peo- 
ple. An' sho' ez de Lawd, he done knowed us, an' 
I'se declah she wuz glad ter gits from dat 'Long- 
legs, ' 'case he wuz turrible ter see ; but Sally wuz dat 
scart dat de one laik de hog in de sm/oke-house wuz 
gwinter eat her dat she done hid in de house all de 
time till Mammy tole her dey wuz gone 'way." 

**Well, that will do, Sam; and Sally, you keep 
quiet," their master said, as it was plain that Sally 
had her story to tell. When dinner was finished, they 
went back to the veranda to see if the men were gone ; 
but to their surprise, they were still eating; while 
Henry, holding a clothes brush, stood at the servants' 
hall door. 

John wanted to know what on earth he was doing. 
**Nuthen jes' now, bu' I'se gwinter, befo' de Lawd, 
I'se gwinter. Bu' Mars' Chan, you and de t'other 
Marsers jes' stan' right dar, if you wants ter see 
what." 

Henry's speech was cut short as the peddlers were 
seen coming from the hall, but stepping close to Con- 
way, he said, in his stateliest manner: 
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It 



Suh, I'se gwinter brush you coat." 
I guess you made wrong calculations, nigger, if 
you think I am going to pay you to brush my coat, 
for I presume I'm likely to do that and black my own 
boots too, when it's done." 

''Yas, suh, but I'se done brush all de gemmens 
dat eats at Mars' Chan's table, so I'se gwinter brush 
you. ' ' 

''I'll be gosh darned if you are, you black nigger 
— but what are you doing t" 

Henry had stepped behind him, and reaching over 
the man's shoulders grasped both fronts of his coat 
and stripped it off as he would have skinned a rabbit. 
Thus Conway stood, but he made no move to speak or 
regain his coat. 

John knew at once that Henry had some reason for 
what he was doing, so he And the others kept silent 
and watched for developments, but in a moment more 
Henry had exclaimed: 

**Now jes' you look heah. Mars' Chan, an' see 
wha' fo' I'se done dat," at the same time holding the 
coat wrong side up so that the contents of the pockets 
were emptied, everything falling on the floor. 

"Well done, Henry; but now tell us, old man, how 
did you know of thist" his master hastened to ask. 

''Well, Marsa, it wuz dis heah way. I'se tole 
Jim an' Ned dat Marsa said ter give dinnnah ter dose 
men an' now. Mars' Chan, I'se gwinter 'fess de truf, 
dey don't 'pear laik any white fokes dis niggah eber 
sot* eyes outer, an' I'se ain't knowed yit wha' nation 
dey b'long ter, so I'se jes' done tole Jim an' Ned ter 
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watch de silber. An' Mars', when Sammy woz tellin' 
Hbout de mare, I done jes' slip out ter see arter de 
vittles an' Jim tole me de long one done tnk de spoons 
an' der wam't none lef on de table, so I'se jes' 
tryed ter tink how ter cotch dem — so Marsa dar am 
de spoons, an' 'fore de Lawd, he done tuk de hoe 
cake at de same time! An' now, Mars' Chan, it 
'pears ter me laik de t'other done tnk somethin' like- 
wise, 'case he done got so red in de face." . 

^'Mistah, would you laik yo' coat brushed! Bu' 
mebbe you'll take de tings out 'en yo' pockets jes' 
becase I'se a niggah." 

By this time John and his friends were nearly 
convulsed with laughter, and Jim was standing in the 
door trying to attract his master's attention and at 
the same time pointing to the fat one. 

**Well boys, this beats me," said John, '*but I 
think, Mr. Boardman, you will have to let me see 
what you have in your pockets." 

"I will be gosh darned if I do, and the whole dam 
lot of you can go to hell first," was his reply as he 
turned to leave the veranda. Now a look of indigna- 
tion instead of merriment was on the faces of John 
and his friends and the man was ordered to take off 
his coat and hand it to Henry. **Now empty the 
pockets," was all John said. Of course, Henry was 
overjoyed at this command and lost no time in turn- 
ing the pockets inside out. A grunt was heard when 
the first was found to contain a dirty rag that had 
served as a handkerchief; but with the next Henry 
exclaimed: 
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'^Lan' sakes, see heah, Mars' Chan," as he held 
up to view a wing and leg of the roasted turkey that 
had been served for their dinner. 

'^Befo' de Lawd, dat's what I'se call po' white 
trash. Dey done sat at Marsa's table filling up dar 
bellies an' when dey can't eat no more d^ jes' put 
de silber an' de vittles dat am left right in dar pock- 
ets. It am worse dan a niggah wud do, I 'clah it am, 
young Marsa," said Henry. 

During this performance the fat man had turned 
from red to white, as John asked if they thought that 
the right way to repay a gentleman's hospitality.' To 
this Seth Conway with half closed eyes replied, "We 
just naturally calculated to pay two bits apiece for 
our dinners." Such as he would never have guessed 
that that was his greatest offence, but the others did 
as they saw the fire of indignation flash from Johi^ 
ArroWsmith's eyes and heard him call in a stem and 
indignant voice to the peddlers : 

"Now, look at me, you two rascals, and listen to 
what I am going to say. The day will never come 
when a Southerner will sell his hospitaUty, and now 
I want you to take your stock and get off this place 
within ten minutes or I shall have you both put in 
the stocks and send for the sheriff, for I really believe 
you are two rascals. Now pick up the spoons and 
hand them to Henry." 

Long Legs" did as ordered, and John continued: 
Now you may take the cold scraps and your coat 
and do precisely as I tell you. Here, look at my 
watch; now go, and if you are not gone from the 
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place within ten minutes, you may know what to 
expect. So off with you quickly.'* 

Only too glad to get away they fairly ran across 
the yard, at the same time pulling on their coats. 

Armorel and Ivison volunteered to see them off 
the place, that they could have no chance of doing 
more of their Yankee tricks, and indeed they had lost 
no time in leaving Belle- Air. 

All had much fun over the event. All, except old 
Henry, and he was too indignant to even laugh. '^ An' 
jes' ter think, Mars' Chan," he said, "dey wants ter 
pay two bits fo' all dey eat an' dun tuk; what kind 
ob fokes bees dey. Mars' Chan, an' what does dey hab 
ter eatt" John told him they were New England 
men. 

^'Bu' sho'ly dey ain't de same kind ob fokes ez 
you an' me, ez dey. Mars' Arm'elt" 

*'No, Henry, I can honestly say I don't think they 
are." 

''And *now, Jack, I think we ought to do some- 
thing to prevent the rascals imposing on someone 
else." 

Upon that suggestion, it was decided that Frank 
should ride after the peddlers until they stopped for 
the night and then deliver to the owner of the place 
a note written by John, saying that the men were 
rascals and should be kept track of by sending word 
after them as he had done. 

Frank had been gone scarcely an hour when he was 
seen coming up the avenue as fast as his mule could be 
made to trot. So all had gone to the gallery to learn 
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why he had returned, and even ai a distance could 
see he was ashy from fear and excitement, and it was 
soon plain that he could barely tell that he had caught 
up with the men at the Du Pratz plantation just as 
the sheriff and a number of men came from the other 
direction. "An* now, Mars' Chan, de sheriff an' 
four or five gemmen am coming heah ter see you an' 
Mars' Arm 'el, an' dey done lef ' all de horses at Marsa 
Paul's, an' befo' de Lawd, Marsa, how de 'Long L^gs' 
an' de 'Fatty' did swar, I ain't never heah anyone 
cuss dat-a-way in dis life. But I declah dar dey 
comes now, wif 'Long Legs' an' t'other one." 

"Kin we all come ter see de fun. Mars' Chan, 
please Marsa t" called the men and boys who had 
gathered in the yard when Frank was seen on the 
avenue. 

"Yes," replied their master, "but we shall not 
stay here, all must go to the big yard, not one must 
stop near the house, but Jackson you stay here and 
show them the way around to the smoke-house yard." 

"Now, come inside, friends, until they are away 
from the house, then we can go to them." 

On entering the library, Henry was sent to the 
office for the "ebony box," and as he set it on the 
library table, John opened it with a small key which 
hung from his watch chain. 

"Now boys, each put a revolver in your pocket, 
as we don't know the men who have come. " 

"But, honey," cried Margaret in alarm, "what 
are you going to dot Surely there'll be no shooting." 

"No, wife, certainly not, but, honey, this affair 
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must be properly settled and it's best to be prepared, 
so, honey, you just wait here and we shall be with 
you again in a very short time/' John said as he 
kissed his wife; ''but you must have Lucy and Dor- 
othy with you, and, Henry, you stay in the hall and 
don't leave it while I am out of the house." 

''Yas, suh, I'se right heah wif Mis' Margret tills 
you come back, I ez, Mars' Chan, an' Sammy you 
twell Lucy ter fetch de honey chile ter de librah, 
'case Mars' done said de word." 

''That's right, Henry, and now, honey, we are off 
and don't worry, we shall have a little fun and be 
with you before you know it. So come, friends, let's 
see what the Yanks have been doing in Louisiana." 

As they drew near the yard it was seen that the 
men had already dismounted, and the sheriff had hold 
of Conway's arm. As John and his friends approached, 
the sheriff asked if Mr. Arrowsmith was among them. 

"Yes, I am John Arrowsmith, and I have had 
quite an experience with these two men today ; but 
now I ask who are the gentlemen with you, and why 
are you here?" 

At that question a tall young fellow advanced 
and bowing, handed John his card, saying at the 
same time: "Mr. Arrowsmith, I represent my father, 
as he was ill and could not come himself." Beading 
the name on the card, John recognized it as the name 
of a gentleman whom he had met a few years before 
in New Orleans, and whom he knew was a cotton 
planter on the Red river. John greeted the boy kindly, 
then said: 
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'^Mr. Raymond, these are my friends," at the 
same time introducing Armorel as his cousin^ Seb 
Campbell and Ivison Bateheler as his neighbors and 
old friends. 

"Now, Mr. Raymond, what can I do for you; but 
who are the other gentlemen?" 

'^I should like to introduce them to you, Mr. 
Arrowsmith," at the same time beckoning to the two 
young men who stood apart from the sheriff and his 
men. As they came toward them, John remarked: 
"two fine looking chaps." The one with black hair 
was especially so, being a boy not over eighteen years 
of age, tall and straight as an arrow; with gray eyes 
and black brows, beautiful cameo features and black 
hair thait lay in soft waves close to his fibaely shaped 
head. The other was a fair, blue-eyed boy of medium 
size. Phil had then introduced the black-haired lad 
first in his boyish manner. 

"Mr. Arrowsmith, this is my college friend, David 
Brewster, of New York, who came home with me for 
the Christmas holidays, and this is PVed Calhoun; 
he and I have been friends all our lives, as his father's 
place adjoins ours," exclaimed Philip Raymond. Then 
he contiued to say, the Yankees had stopped at their 
place one night about a week before and asked for 
shelter and food for themselves and animals, which 
had, of course, been given them, and they had departed 
the next morning before anyone was astir. When 
their negroes went to open the stable they found the 
fastening had been forced off and his mother's saddle 
horse was missing; but they had left in its stall 

7 
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a worthless old nag. Then his father had sent for the 
sheriff and he decided to follow them, recover their 
property, and prosecute the thieves. 

'*And so you shall, my boy, and we will help you. 
And, Armorel, I think you will have something to 
say to the sheriff. Now let us to business and get 
them off the place.'' 

Then they, now seven in all, joined the other group 
of men. A dozen or more of the negro men and boys 
had gathered to see the fun, and Ben declared that 
**Long Legs done have the trimbles jes' laik de alli- 
gator's tail dat Mars' Chan done shot in de mouf 
t'other day, an' Fatty done git white as de hog in de 
smoke-house." 

John carefully related to the sheriff the event of 
the day as it had taken place, and Armorel was sent 
to the ofl5ce to bring the bill of sale and Ben had gone 
for the bay mare. 

**Now here is the mare," said John, as Ben was 
seen coming toward them leading the bay, '*and here 
comes Mr. Berry with the bill of sale. We were sure 
that all was not right by the small amount for which 
they were willing to sell her." 

''And now, Mr. Raymond, I am glad to hand over 
to you your mother's property." 

'*But, Mr. Arrowsmith, you have paid a sum which 
must be returned." 

'*Yes, my boy; but leave that to me. Now, Mr. 
Conway, you must return this amount from the sum 
which I paid you this morning." Then^ as the blacks 
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said when they were tellmg the others about it in the 
quarters that night : 

^'Old Long Legs fairly done jump ter Marsa ter 
gib him de money, 'case he thought he wuz free den, 
but jes' laik dis Marsa Chan did," moving his hand 
as John had done when saying: 

**Mr. Sheriff, you will now greatly oblige me, if 
you will take your men and prisoners off my place 
without delay." 

'*An' befo' de Lawd, de next minit de sheriff done 
tied de Yanks' hands behind dem an' dey wuz all 
gone befo' you could say 'Jack Rob'nson.' 

"Den Marsa jes' axed de young gemmen ter de 
house an' dey dun stayed ter supper, an' Uncle Henry 
sed dat leetle Mis' jes' sing laik a leetle bird while 
her mah played on de pianny. An' de tall one wif 
de black hyah neber tuck his eyes off ob de honey 
chile all de time dey wuz at de table. 

**An' Lucy done said it sho'ly wuz funny dat leetle 
Mis' can be jes' laik Mis' Marg'et, an' she ain't nuthen 
but a leetle chile. It jes' seems laik t'other day dat 
we done named the baby Dor 'thy, an' Lucy 'lows she 
'spects our leetle Mis' will hab young gemmen coming 
coten her befo' no time, 'case she am dat purty; but 
dey had bes' step lowly or Mars' Chan gwinter show 
dem de way to de riber gate." 

All that Ben told was true; but there was much 
more. 

The young gentlemen remained, as John had taken 
a great liking to all three, but more especially to 
David Brewster. Of course, during the evening, Lin- 
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coin and the prospect of war was discussed, and John 
went on to tell of their plan to organize troops, and 
Uow on the next Tuesday fifty or more of their friends 
were coming to Belle-Air to choose their captain. 
This fired the lads' ambition, and they eagerly asked 
to be allowed to come and join the band of friends. 

To do so, John Arrowsmith had given them a 
hearty welcome, adding: 

''But I shall expect earnest work, lads, for this 
is not play, so I hope to see you all next Tuesday, if 
you do not change your minds, and now I wish you 
to remain all night that you may have daylight for 
your ride home. 

**And, Mr. Raymond, I shall take care of your 
mother's horse, and you can bring a negro with you 
next Tuesday to lead her back; that is, of course, 
unless you prefer to take her with you tomorrow 
morning." 

**You are certainly very kind and I am glad to 
accept your oflEer, Mr. Arrowsmith, besides I wish to 
consult my father before taking her home." 

"Now, lads, you must be tired after your long 
ride, so I think we had better say good-night; and 
here is Henry with the candles. He will lead the way 
to your room, and we will breakfast at seven that you 
may have an early start. Now to bed, lads, and I 
hope you will have a good night's sleep." 

So, 'twas to the square room Henry led the boys, 
and after setting his candle on the old work stand, 
he lighted others on the tall white mantel, and when 
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assured that they were comfortable, with a ''good- 
night, young Marsas," he was gone. 

The boys stood in the center of the big square 
room with its two four-posted beds standing in diag- 
onal comers, with their snowy white muslin curtains 
and valance ; in another comer stood the high mahog- 
any dresser with its mirrors draped as were the beds, 
and muslin curtains hung from the four long win- 
dows, all giving the room such a clean and home-like 
look, with its one steel engraving hanging over the 
mantel; but on a small work stand stood a framed 
daguerreotype of Dorothy, taken that summer, and 
by it lay her little Bible with her name in it. Oh 
yes, it was a sweet old room, and not a word had the 
lads spoken as they looked around the candle-lit walls. 
David Brewster was the one who broke the silence, 
though it was in a soft and far away voice he said : 

**Boys, I tell you I believe this Mr. Arrowsmith is 
by far the finest gentleman we will ever meet in this 
world, and, Phil, I have the feeling of having known 
him all my life, and that 111 be with him for ever 
more, and by Jove, boys, he fills my heart with trust 
for mankind. Why, Phil, I believe that I could 
worship John Arrowsmith." 

** Hello, Dave, now you are off in one of your 
moony spells, but Fred and I will agree with you on 
the gentleman part, but the rest we don't understand; 
and wasn't it grand the way he settled with the 
Tanks, and think of him being willing to number us 
among the men he is going to drill," said Phil Bay- 
mond, as they drew their chairs before the fire. It 
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was then they had first seen Dorothy's likeness as it 
stood on the old work table. 

**By Jove, she is a little beauty, but nothing to 
what she will be within another three years," Phil 
exclaimed. 

'/And didn't she sing like a bird; but say, boys, 
I like her mother, as she is the beauty," was Fred's 
boyish speech. 

'*Here, Dave, are you asleep?" they asked, for he 
was sitting with his legs stretched out toward the fire 
and holding the daguerreotype that the candle light 
might fall on the sweet face, and looking so intently 
at it that he had not heard a word the others were 
saying, but once aroused he replaced it on the table, 
then walked about the room. 

After a few jokes it was decided that Dave must 
have a bed to himself as the others had been accus- 
tomed to sleep together all their lives, and it was not 
long before all three were asleep. 

That night Dorothy dreamed of gray eyes and silky 
black hair. And the gray eyes dreamed of dark blue 
ones and curls of a golden hue, that night and many 
another. 

The next morning all met in the dining room, and 
after a hearty breakfast their horses were brought 
to the door, and while good-byes were being said, 
David Brewster, holding John's hand, said in an 
earnest tone: ** Thank you, Mr. Arrowsmith, for your 
hospitality, and now good-bye, my captain. I shall 
report next Tuesday for orders, for my captain you 
will surely be." 
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As they went down the veranda steps, Dorothy 
called after them: 

^'When you are hungry look in your saddle-bags, 
as mammy and I have filled them with goodies." 

At that Dave came back three steps at a time, and 
taking her little hand pressed his lips to the soft 
finger tips, and was gone thr next moment. 

Dorothy was blushing, but her father made a 
motion for the others not to speak of it before her. 

And as the boys rode away down the avenue, th^ 
talked of the new friends they had made; while the 
family talked of the three fine lads; but what Maid 
Dorothy thought, no one ever knew, though all that 
day she was singing to herself the song she had sung 
for them — and was happy. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE FIRST MEETING 

''For storms are lowering in that sky 
And sad may be that fair land's doom; 
FuU soon, perhaps, the battle-cry 
May wake the cannon's fearful boom. 
And shot and shell from o'er the waves 
May plough the roses' beds for graves." 

New Orletms Delta, May 1, 1861. 

As already several of the Southern States had 
called upon their people to determine what measures 
they would adopt to protect their rights, John Arrow- 
smith intended at once to carry out his plan and 
organize and drill a battery, ready for serious war- 
fare. And it was well he planned thus^^ f or before 
the New Year^ South Carolina passed her ordinance 
of secession, then followed Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida, while Louisiana was the next to proclaim 
her right to float a new flag. 

On Tuesday after Abraham Lincoln had been 
elected President of the United States, more than 
three score men gathered at Belle- Air to choose their 
captain and be taught the method of fighting for their 
homes and country, — to be prepared for whatever 
might come, — and all were of the flower of Point 
Coup6e Parish. 
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Throughout the day, groups of horsemen had been 
going up and down the avenue, and as work had been 
stopped in the fields the yard was full of negroes to 
care for the horses. The big dining room stood open 
and much cooking had been done, for to all was served 
a hearty dinner before leaving Belle-Air. 

Near to the hour of noon Dorothy and her friend, 
Louise Marshall, stood looking from a window in the 
library, when three horsemen were seen to enter the 
river gate. The next moment, Dorothy recognized 
their three new friends and blushed up to the curls 
on her temples, then catching Louise by the hand 
they ran from the room. 

"Who are they, Dotty? But you must know, for 
sakes-alive, how you are blushing, and that is why 
you teased Sally to let you wear a spick and span 
white muslin and your best blue sash, and here I am 
wearing my figured delaine and not a ribbon. Dot, 
I am going home," cried Louise. 

**No, you are not; but come, Lulu, come quickly 
to my room and I will dress you in one of my last 
summer's muslins, for it will be of a fit, as I was just 
your size a year ago, and you shall have ribbons and 
whatever else you want. But we must hurry, for they 
will soon be here — look how they ride!" This Dor- 
othy exclaimed as she stopped to peep through the 
hall window; then ran up the stairs and, followed by 
Louise, began pulling boxes from the shelves of her 
dress closet; but not finding what she wished, Sally 
was called. 

"Befo' de Lawd, what you doin' leetle Mis't" 
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*'0h, Sally, we must dress Lulu in one of my 
white frocks ; and, Sally, brush her curls and tie them 
with pink ribbons and put on a pink sash, only do 
please hurry, that is a good Sal." 

**Fo' de Lawd ter goodness, jes' hear dat chile. 
Now leetle Mis', you sho'ly knows you ain' nover 
hab no pink, jes' nuthen bu' white an' blue." 

*'Well, let it be white, for I am wearing blue; but. 
Oh, do hurry, Sally." 

**I declah ter goodness, how you ez takin' on, 
honey chile, you ain't never do dat-a-way no time 
befo' an' I'se hurryin', deed I ez, leetle Mis'." Sally 
had said this while still looking for a dress and skirts 
to fit Louise. Trunks and boxes had been emptied 
until the bed and chairs were covered with the dainty 
white garments, but at last something was found 
and Sally had dressed the child. 

Lucy, hearing the noise, had gone to see what was 
going on: 

Lawdy, leetle Mis', wha' you up ter now?" 

Nothing, Mammy, but you know company has 
come and I wanted Lulu to wear white and ribbons 
because I am. So that's a good Mammy, don't scold, 
for Sally will pack all the things away again." 

''Now, jes' heah dat, when did Mammy ever scold 
her honey chile? Bu' who am de comp'ny wha' 
acomin'? Tain't nobody bu' de men fo' yo' pah; bu' 
dar, honey chile, now jes' quit yo' gittin' yo' face 
red, 'case yo' Mammy done know all 'bout it an' de 
tall one wid de bleck hyah an' gray eyes done be 
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down stairs, an ' I guess he done come ter see Mammy 's 
baby more dan her pah." 

**Heah am de chile, leetle Mis', bu', she jes' looks 
ter white wid her yaller hyah, ef her eyes ez mos' 
black," cried Sally, as she finished lying the soft 
lute string sash. 

**That is true, so you must put my coral beads 
around her neck," was Dorothy's reply. 

'*Dar, the beads sholy makes her look warm and 
awful purty ; how you know dey do dat, leetle Mis't" 

**Why, Sally, did you never notice that if one red 
rose is put in with a bunch of white ones all the white 
ones will look pink? But, Sally, I want to wear my 
birthday chain and locket," Dot cried. 

*'No, you ain't gwinter, 'case de blue beads meks 
yo' eyes look laik de fo'-get-me-nots under de win- 
dah; so you goes 'long bof you an' let dis niggah put 
de close Vay." 

*'Yes, do come, for sure, Dot, I am glad to see how 
young college lads will behave, for Uncle James tells 
me they carry a lot of airs with them ; but here comes 
Aunt Margaret." 

As Louise was speaking, Margaret had entered, and 
looking about the room, knew at once what had been 
done y but said nothing, as Louise was next to her own 
ehild and 'twas not the first of such capers. 

**Come Louise and Dorothy, we must go down, for 
dinner will soon be served and I wish you to greet 
the young gentlemen first — so come." 

John and David were looking at Margaret's por- 
trait, while each boy was wondering to himself if he 
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would see Dorothy, when Henry opened the door, 
and Margaret with the girls entered. The boys went 
forward to meet them; but David's eyes were upon 
little Doty and so they were during the dinner, and 
all through the evening. After Louise had been made 
known to them and greetings had been exchanged, 
Dorothy was thanked for the goodies they had found 
in their saddle-bags, and she was told how good the 
molasses candy was, only it had given Fred a tooth- 
ache. And while teasing PVed and laughing like 
happy children, Henry announced: 

Dinnah am sarved, if it please Mars' Chan." 
All right, Henry," his master replied, as he took 
his wife's arm, at the same time looking at David. 
The boy must have seen something in the glance, for 
he at once offered his arm to Dorothy, just as Phil 
Raymond stepped to her side. So fate decreed that 
he was to take little Dot in to dinner while Louise 
walked between Phil and Fred, the older friends fol- 
lowing. 

During dinner, John asked Phil if he knew what 
had become of the. Yankees. 

*'Yes, sir," he replied; *'they were stripped and 
the sheriff's negro gave each twenty-five lashes, with 
five hours to get out of Louisiana. But they had been 
kept four days in jail, and the sheriff told my father 
that the only thing which seemed to trouble Seth 
Conway was the thought of not getting back to Yankee 
land in time for Thanksgiving. We heard them lament- 
ing over not reaching their home in time to share 
Susan Tuttle's pumpkin pies." 
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Hearing this, Henry clapped his hand over his 
mouth, while Sam had run from the room to save 
being disgraced, although he could be heard laughing 
in the hall. Phil had delivered his father's thanks to 
John for the trouble the bay mare had given him, 
and asked the favor of leaving her with him until 
after Christmas. 

David, in a low voice, had been telling Dorothy 
that it would be his first Christmas away from home. 
"And I would be there now, but my mother died 
early in the year; and," he added, after a short 
pause, ''my father brought home a new wife three 
months later." 

Before Dorothy could reply, her father had given 
the signal to leave the table and said : 

*'Now, friends, let's get to work on the lessons we 
must learn in case we are obliged to whip the Yankees^ 
for with their 'rail-splitter' in the White House, only 
the good Lord knows what will become of the country. 
But there is one thing certain, Beauregard will never 
desert us and he is the man to lead our army if it 
should ever come to fighting. However, and happen 
what may, there is but one course for us to pursue 
and that is to perfect ourselves in the work begun 
today and hold to the determination to stand by our 
State and share its glory or sorrow, whichever may 
be its fate. 

"Are you with me, boys, in thinking thus?" 

"What a question to ask. Jack Arrowsmith, when 
you know we have come to choose a captain to lead 
the way and it's yourself that I and many another 
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are going to follow if Louisiana should ever be in 
need of troops/' Ivison Batcheler called out in 
answer, as they were leaving the table and passing 
from the room. 

While crossing the hall, Dorothy, with tears in 
her eyes, had whispered to David, **You must tell 
me more at another time, and I may have something 
to tell you/' 

At that moment her father came to where they had 
stopped, and taking David by the arm said: ''Gome, 
my lad, we are going to the oflBce, but in due time 
you shall finish your talk with little Dot, as now we 
must get back to work, for the time is growing short." 

All that day they talked and formed plans for the 
good of the South, and more than half of the men 
present decided to join Arrowsmith's battery, with 
him for their captain. All promised to return on the 
following Saturday, and each to bring a man. John 
told them to take until the New Year to collect their 
men, but that their training must begin not later than 
the first week in January. A goodly number had at- 
tended some military academy, so they would be of 
help to the others, and as the talk went on all showed 
a deeper interest in things to which they had given 
little thought before, while many had become greatly 
excited, for nearly all were young and gay; but all 
were earnest men — and Louisiana was their home. 

When the day's work was done every man had 
with the deepest sincerity shaken John Arrowsmith's 
hand while speaking words of thanks and with the 
promise to do his best. And the time had been well 
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spent, for the night shades had fallen and the stars 
were coming out when the last group of horsemen 
passed through the gate that night. 

But all had not gone, as John asked the three lads 
to remain over night and take an early morning start, 
tihat their thirty miles might be done by the light of 
<3ay. 

During the afternoon, Dorothy had told her mother 
of David's sorrow, then added: 

*'And, mother, may they come here for Christmas 
\«reekJ" 

**I should be glad to have them, dear, but I will 
first speak to your father, as he must decide; and, 
if it is his wish, he can invite them on their next 
visit to us." 

Sammy was sent with a note to Belle Marshall to 
tell her Louise would not be home, as she and Dorothy 
wished to be together for the night. This had been 
done many times before, and the little child had 
spent almost half her life at Belle- Air, so beloved 
was she by all for her sweet and gentle ways. The 
two girls were as sisters, only Louise always came to 
Belle-Air, as Dorothy could never be persuaded to 
sleep away from home, and only once had she been 
farther away from the plantation than New Orleans. 

But one summer John had taken his family North 
and a month was spent in New York and Washington, 
then the little child had cried herself sick for Mammy 
Lucy and her friend Lulu, so the trip was shortened 
and they returned home without a thought of ever 
making another. 
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So that night Louise remained, and after sapper 
Dorothy played for her and Phil to dance, while 
David stood at the end of the piano with his grey eyes 
upon her sweet faee. Then after a time she must 
sing for them a Qerman'^ullaby, of which Louise was 
so fond; but before the end was reached she felt the 
gray eyes upon her and looking up saw them bright 
with tears, for David was thinking of his mother who 
had sung the same song when he was a little child. 

Dorothy's heart told her at once the cause; then 
without turning her eyes, she began to sing the new 
Southern melody: 

'*We girls are all for a Union, 
Where a marked distinction is laid 
Between the rights of the mistress 
And those of l£e kinl^-haired maid;" 

while David looked his thanks, and from that night 
their hearts were as one. 

With Henry bringing in the candles, ** good-nights" 
were said, and so again the lads found themselves in 
the big square room with its cheery log fire throwing 
shadows up and down the long white curtains. 

Before long all was quiet in the house, and two 
boys were soon asleep, so they never knew when David 
left his bed and sat upon the rug, that the last glim- 
mer of light from the dying embers might shine upon 
little Dot's likeness which he held in his hand, and 
looked at long and earnestly. Then replacing it on 
the workstand, he crept back to bed again to dream 
of dark blue eyes and brown gold curls. 

Louise, too, had much to think of, as they were the 
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first young men with whom she had ever been. She 
was full of praise for Phil and Fred; but thought 
David too quiet and solemn ; although, as she nestled 
close to Dot in their white bed, she whispered : 

**But wasn't it nice the way he offered you his 
arm! "Why, Dot, Uncle John isn't more stately than 
he looked as you went in to dinner. Now do tell me, 
what did he talk about while at table? I was near 
to dying, I wished so much to know; but Fred kept 
me laughing most of the time, and I didn't catch a 
single word — so tell, do Dotty." 

'*No, deary, there isn't a thing to tell, but you 
must kiss me good-night and we will go to sleep ; but, 
Lulu dear, you may help Mammy and me pack their 
saddle-bags in the morning. Oh, keep your arm 
around me; but deary, don't talk any more or mother 
will be coming in and I am sure father is sorely tried 
and troubled, for I have seen a sad look in his eyes 
of late," whispered Dorothy, as she kissed Louise. 
And thus they fell asleep, with their arms around 
each other, while that night and many another little 
Dot dreamed of gray eyes bright with tears. 

On the next morning, while waiting for their 
horses to be brought, the lads thanked John and his 
wife for their kindness to them, and John had acknowl- 
edged this- by saying: 

'* It's all right, lads, your visit has been a pleasure 
to us, and I am sure you have made the girls happy, 
so the mother and myself wish you to come on Satur- 
day prepared to remain over the Tuesday's meeting, 
and I think we may have a surprise for you then ; but 

8 
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I shall not say more or tell you of its nature until 
Wednesday morning. 

**But here are the horses, lads, and you will have 
a fine ride for the air is crisp, although a bit hazy 
these days, and this is a glorious morning for trot- 
ting; that's what puts life in a man.'' 

**Well, Mr. Arrowsmith, we cannot begin to thank 
you or your family for the good time you have given 
us," Phil and Fred were saying, while David was 
kissing little Dot's hand, at the same time thanking 
her for the help she had given him the night before. 

**But I am not ashamed to tell you that my heart 
ached, and the tears would have come had you finished 
the lullaby," David had said, in a low voice, as he 
pressed his lips to her hand, then ran down the steps 
and with a spring was in the saddle; with a wave of 
their hats the horses were turned and in a brisk trot 
they went down the avenue, but at the gate their hats 
were again waved for a last good-bye, as they took 
the river road. 

Margaret had told the father of Dorothy's wish to 
have the lads spend the Christmas week at Belle- Air. 

**And so they shall," was the reply, '*for I am 
glad to have them here and, do you know, wife, 1 
already feel a strong affection for all three, while 
David Brewster is just the sort of a lad I would have 
wished a son of ours to have been, had the good Lord 
sent us one. And, wife, do you know that even now 
I feel that he is our own, and I hope to see much of 
him; why, honey, I believe he is not far from loving 
our little Dot, and, honey, that would give us a son." 



CHAPTER Xin 

THE RUBIES ARE SEEN BY THE FIRELIGHT 

"Sons of the South awake to glory, 

A thousand voices bid you rise, 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 

Gaze on you now with trusting eyes ; 
Your country ev 'ry strong arm calling. 

To meet the hireling Northern band 
That comes to desolate the land 

With fire and blood and scenes appalling. 

**Now, now, the dang'rous storm is rolling, 

"Which treacherous brothers madly raise. 
The dogs of war let loose are howling 

And soon our peaceful towns may blaze. 
Shall fiends who basely plot our ruin, 

Unchecked, advance with guilty stride, 
To spread destruction far and wide, 

With Southron's blood their hands embuingt 

**With needy, starving mobs surrounded. 

The jealous, blind fanatics dare 
To offer, in their zeal unbounded, 

Our happy slaves their tender care. 
The South, though deepest wrongs bewailing. 

Long yielded all to Union name; 
But independence now we claim. 

And all their threats are unavailing. 

**To arms, to arms, ye brave! 

Th' avenging sword unsheathi 
March on ! March on ! All hearts resolved on 
victory or death.'' 
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True to their word, all had returned on Saturday 
and each had brought his man ; and thus they did for 
three times more. Then John gave to each a blank 
to be filled in with name, date of birth, and residence, 
and said all must return and bring them on the fourth 
day of the New Year. And thus the defence of their 
beloved Louisiana was begun. They were all good 
men and true ; but their strength did not equal their 
will. 

John had invited the lads to come over on the 
twenty-fourth and remain until after the January 
meeting. It was joy for David and Phil; and then, 
too, Mr. Raymond wished to take Philip's mother to 
New Orleans for her health; but they were loath to 
leave the boys alone ; Fred would stay with his mother 
for Christmas day, and so come later in the week. 

On the day before Christmas, liken to so many 
years, garlands of the green gray moss with branches 
of red-berried holly were hung on the walls of the 
hall and the big dining room, and clustered branches 
of the mystic mistletoe hung over every door, as of 
yore. 

It had beai a bright, frosty day, and in the early 
twilight it was the two little maids in white muslins 
and ribbons who sat on the high-backed sofa in front 
of the library fire awaiting two lads, just as two 
beautiful women had done so many years before. As 
then, Old Henry was aroused from his nap by the 
hall chimney-place to open the big door that the lads 
might enter, and then opened the library door to 
announce ** Mars' Dave and Mars' Phil done come." 
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John stepped to the hall to greet them before their 
going to the square room to make themselves present- 
able, and there they found Sammy with their saddle- 
bags nearly emptied, as he was brushing out the folds 
of their frock suits, which with fresh linen and stocks 
were laid on the beds, and then off he ran for shaving 
water. With his help their toilet was quickly made, 
and they had gone down the broad steps and on to 
the library. David went straight to Margaret, who 
sat near the fireplace beside the lowboy doing a 
piece of fine needle work, and bowing over her hand 
he said : 

**I certainly thank you, dear lady, for the pleas- 
ure of being here and wish you a happy Christmas 
and a gloriously bright New Year.'' Then he turned 
to speak to the girls, and little Dot's face grew pink 
when offering her hand to him. 

Philip had brought a note from his mother and 
father to Margaret, thanking them for her kindness 
to their son and his friends, and begging her to accept 
the bay mare as a gift from them and adding, that 
the mother, being far from well, had no use for a 
saddle horse, and that it would be a favor to them 
if one so kind as she would accept the animal from 
them. Oh happy, indeed, was that family group 
when gathered about the fireside on that frosty Christ- 
mas Eve, and the sun shone clear and bright and all 
were happy on Christmas Day. Early in the morning 
every slave, and pickaninny as well, went to the big 
white house for their Christmas gifts, and all had 
gone away grateful and happy. As had always been 
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the custom of the Arrowsmiths, the blacks did no 
work in the cotton fields between Christmas and New 
Year's, so they danced and played the fiddle and were 
happy, for they lived on the best of the land. 

In the forenoon, service was held in Saint Mar- 
garet's Chapel, for their clergyman had come to spend 
the holiday week with them, and other friends came 
for the day, so they made a goodly sight as they 
walked down the avenue in the bright sunlight, and 
there in the aisle of the chapel stood old Henry to 
open the pew doors for **Meh Lady" and her friends. 
On that day little Dot played the organ and sang like 
an angel, and Louise kept time for the little black 
choir, while John Arrowsmith with his wife and 
cousin knelt praying in the family pew, with their 
friends kneeling around them. 

When they were again on the avenue, David with 
little Dot lingered under the trees, for she was telling 
him of her happy life, and that she had been baptized 
in the chapel, while he told her of his dear, sweet 
mother who had died that very year. 

But soon they entered the house where the best of 
Christmas dinners was served, for the little roasted 
pig with a sweet potato in his mouth was cooked 
brown and crisp, as was also the turkey, and the 
mince pies had just the right measure of apple brandy 
in them, while on the buffet stood the silver bowl 
filled to the brim with creamy egg-nog. 

All that next week the lads and little maids were 
happy. They made candy and had a dance in the big 
dining room. The angels were weaving a spell that 
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made little Dot's and David's hearts as one; and all 
too soon it was the last day of the year, and that 
night, when all were gathered in the library to watch 
out the old year, John looked around the dear old 
room so bright with the firelight, as Sam piled the 
logs up high and the flames were rushing up the 
broad flue. 

John Arrowsmith sat holding his Margaret's hand, 
when Armorel asked if they, like he, were thinking 
of the night eighteen years before. 

John replied by kissing the hand he held and say- 
ing to his child: ** Bring father your locket, Dotty, 
that we may again see your mother as she looked to us 
that night." At his side Dorothy bent over that he 
might unclasp the chain, while she whispered, ''Please 
Daddy, can the lads have a peep, too, for mother was 
surely twice beautiful when wearing the crimson 
silkT" 

**Tes, my child," her father answered, as he 
touched the spring and gazed lovingly on the little 
miniature in crimson silk and rubies; then it was 
passed from one to the other, and came last of all to 
David. He looked long at the sweet face and then at 
little Dot, and thought how like the mother she was, 
as he returned it to her father who asked what he 
thought of the ruby necklace. David replied: *'0h, 
Mr. Arrowsmith, I beg your pardon, I certainly for- 
got to notice the rubies, as the likeness held my gaze.'' 

''Well, lad, it's an easy thing to forgive, and it was 
the jewel you saw, after all. Am I right, Armorel T" 
111 be hanged, Jack, if 111 take your pricks 
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tonight, when you know that your jewel has been the 
love of my life. Still you are entitled to all you have, 
and I willingly bow to the gem of women. But now 
I mean to tell the young folks the pleasure we had on 
that New Year's night.*' 

**Yes, do, Cousin Armorel,'' pleaded Dorothy. 

So he told of the dance they had that night, and of 
how Margaret surprised them by singing the New 
Year's Hymn, and the blessing she had asked for her 
friends and people. Then with a flush upon his cheek, 
he told how beautiful she looked in her crimson silk 
while standing with the crystal goblet in her hand, 
with the candle-light on her hair, and of how it had 
made a twinkling light in the rubies as they laid 
around her soft white neck. **And, Margaret," he 
asked, **have you ever worn either since that night?" 

**No," she answered, somewhat sadly, **only for 
the miniature, and then Lucy laid the silk away, and 
like the rubies, it has never since been taken from its 
box." 

Then it was that Dorothy learned of what had been, 
and that the necklace was still in the house. So she 
teased her father to send for the case that all might 
see the beautiful gems. 

To this her father demurred at first; but when the 
little arms went round his neck and she whispered, 
''Please, Daddy," Henry was called and his master 
gave him a key that opened the safe, simply telling 
him to bring the family case, for it had been in his 
care since long before John was bom. 

On returning Henry handed the time-worn case 
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to his master, who tenderly raised the lid as he placed 
it on the table, and there with the firelight flashing 
upon them, the gems looked like large drops of fresh 
warm blood on the white velvet cushion. All gathered 
round the table and looked and looked; but the one 
word *' beautiful" was said. Truly the rubies must 
have cast a shadow over the happy group, for no more 
laughter was heard that night, and as John closed the 
lid, a look of deep sorrow came into his eyes, that 
remained to the end of his life. Henry was told to 
take the case away; but the old negro stood as if in 
a trance ; and his master had to speak a second time 
before he came to do his bidding. But as he took 
the case in his hand, he spoke in a far-away voice, 
saying : 

**Lawdy, Mars' Chan, I'se jes 'membering how 
I'se dono. seed Mis' Margret war dem only one time, 
an' yo' mah jes did de same when she fust come heah 
a bride. But I recollects hows my old pappy usen 
ter tell dat old Missus done war dem ter all de gran' 
doings in de country, an' one time dey hab a big ball 
an' der wuz a Lawd from foreign parts whar ol' Mis- 
sus done come from. An' arfter de supper dey comes 
in heah while de fokes was a-gwine away, an' yo' 
gran 'pah wuz astanding right dar in front ob de fire 
wif his Lady an' den de foreign Lawd comes ter dem. 
He done tuk a powerful lot ob brandy an' egg-nog an' 
he jes walked betwixt dem an' done cotched hoi' ob 
ole Missus bar' arm, an' befo' he knowed it ole Marsa 
done grab'd hoi' ob his velvet coat an' drug him outen 
dis heah room an' t 'rowed him off de verandah. An' 
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when dey wuz all gone, my pappy had to ride arfter 
him wif de letter, for ole Mars' done sent de chal- 
lenge ter fight wif him de nex' day. Bu' befo' de 
Lawd, he jes' sent de letter back an' he tuk de boat an' 
wuz gone. Den ole Marsa fit wif de man dat done 
fotch' him heah. An' de ole Marsa done been tol' 
dat he wuz down ter N 'Orleans, so he jes' took pappy 
on de boat an' cotch him an' made him fit de nex' day 
at de Oakes, an' Marsa done put a bullet in he leg, an' 
den he wuz sat'sfied, an' den he jes' come back home. 
Bu' he ain't nebber hab no more gemmen from fur- 
eign parts come ter dis heah house, an' ole Missus 
ain't nebber war' dem arfter dat, 'case she done 
declah dar wuz blood on dem, an' dey sholy did look 
dat-away t 'night. So I'se gwinter lock dem in de 
safe, an' dat is all about it, Mars' Chan." 

'* All right, but don't forget to bring back the key," 
said his master. 

And just as the faithful old negro returned the 
clock on the stairs was heard striking the midnight 
hour, and all the bells in the quarter were ringing; 
but that night instead of a hymn being sung, John 
Arrowsmith knelt with his loved ones and friends, and 
prayed to the dear Lord to help them and their coun- 
try. All repeated the Lord's prayer with him, and 
when the Amen had been said they quietly took their 
bedroom candles while saying good-night. Yes, the 
shadows had fallen on them that night, and little Dot 
clung to her father with the first fear that had ever 
been in her heart, and her pillow was wet with tears 
when she awakened that New Year's morning. 
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And before the year was old, sorrow and desolation 
had swept their country, and her father had gone 
with the others. But they knew naught of this on 
that bright New Year's day, for only joy and happi- 
ness were seen on their young faces. 

That day a negro had come from Philip's home 
with letters for the boys. One was for David from 
'his grandfather, whose home was in Richmond. Then 
he told his friends that his mother's people were 
Southerners, but that his grandfather had some prop- 
erty in New York, and that it was while there one 
summer that his mother had met and married his 
father. Then he added that his father's mother had 
also been a Southern woman whom his grandfather 
had taken as a bride to his New England home in the 
western part of Massachusetts, where she died, leaving 
two young sons, his father and an older brother, Hub- 
bard Brewster, whose only son, Islin, had gone West 
just a year before, hoping to make a fortune. He 
being of New England birth and principles consid- 
ered a fortune to be the greatest blessing to be gained 
in either this or the next world. And, David went on 
to say, that if it had not been for his mother, he never 
would have been sent to college. 

*'So you see, Mr. Arrowsmith, my father has inher- 
ited the New England ideas of what is best, and of 
course I don't blame him, for it is in his blood, so he 
cannot think as we do. You see I feel all Southern 
and much nearer to my mother's people than I do to 
my father's. And my mother always said that I was 
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more than three quarters of her blood ; and to tell the 
truth, I have always been glad and proud of it." 

''And, my boy, I am glad it is so, for I could never 
either feel sympathy for, or like the New Englander's 
narrow ways or love of gain, as I consider money as 
money to be the cause of much sorrow and crime, and 
any man who will make the getting of it his life's 
work has my pity, for in the end he will find that with 
his money he has gathered naught else save misery." 

** Why ! Mr. Arrowsmith, those are the very words 
my grandfather used when he insisted that I should 
be sent to college, and he offered to pay my way 
through if father did not wish to use his money; 
and," continued David, with a sad smile, **I think he 
has done so since my mother's death, as I refused to 
attend my father's marriage which took place in the 
same church my mother was buried from only three 
months before." 

Here he stopped, as John laid his hand on the lad's 
shoulder and said : 

''My boy, is it possible that you were given such a 
father? It must be as your mother claimed, you have 
very little of his blood in your veins ; but cheer up, my 
boy, and remember that right will always be on top. 
So off with you to the kitchen where I think you will 
find Dorothy with the others making pecan tsiSy, and 
David, my lad, remember I am your friend now and 
forever, so come here as you would go to your moth- 
er's people." 

After expressing his gratitude to the generous man, 
he went to the kitchen where his grief was soon for- 
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gotten in watching Dot at her play work. The taffy 
was finished and had been set on the cistern step to 
cool, but David found Dorothy with her sleeves rolled 
up to the elbows and wearing a big gingham apron 
which Sally had tied over her blue-sprigged muslin, 
tor Dot had insisted upon making Maryland crullers 
tor supper that night, and the lads looked on in won- 
der at the little white hands working the dough, and 
while she cut and fashioned it into three finger-shaped 
pieces with the old jagging iron; then Hannah had 
fried them to a crisp light brown in sweet fresh but- 
ter; but they must eat the first that came from the 
skillet. So with one in each hand they had left the 
kitchen for a run down the avenue and among the 
trees. Then back to the big hall where Dorothy 
played a waltz for Louise, Phil, and Fred, and sang 
Southern ballads for David, as he stood at her side to 
turn the music. 

Thus the week passed, and before they could realize 
it the fourth day of the new year was with them and 
the men had been coming up the avenue since early 
morning. 

During the week John had sent a letter to New 
Orleans for a tailor to come on that day's packet to 
take the contract to furnish uniforms for the men; 
these to be made after Margaret's design, of light gray 
cloth banded with red, and brass buttons bearing the 
imprint of the Louisiana pelican. This with a broad- 
brimmed soft felt hat of the same hue with a wide red 
band was her chosen design. The order was taken 
and the promise given that all should be sent to Belle- 
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Air by the first day of March. At once the work was 
begun, John Arrowsmith drilling and instructing 
those who were to form his battery, while Sebram 
Campbell did the same for the cavalrymen who had 
chosen to join his light brigade. 

Twice a week they met and worked with such an 
earnest will that on the fourth day of March when 
Abraham Lincoln was entering the White House, they 
donned their gray uniforms and marched in double 
file — to the tune of Dixie — down the avenue and up 
the river road, and then back again. They were led 
by John Arrowsmith on ** Dandy," his big dapple 
gray ; then came David on the bay mare, carrying the 
banner Dorothy had made for him. True it was only 
a square of white silk with ** Louisiana" embroidered 
in blue running diagonally across it, and from the 
staff floated blue silken streamers — emblems of peace 
and truth. But never was there a knight of old 
prouder than David Brewster, and never was a banner 
held with deeper reverence, for little Dot had made it, 
and it bore the name of her land. On their return he 
jumped from his horse and ran up the gallery steps 
to where Dorothy and her mother were standing. Oh ! 
but his eyes were bright, and his head held high as he 
placed the staff in her hand, with a feeling of pride 
and happiness to be loved by such lovable people. 

But the three lads were soon to return to college, 
and on the afternoon of their departure all walked to 
the landing, — David and Dorothy side by side, and 
for a moment they had stopped under the fine old 
sycamore whose branches shaded the chapel front, and 
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from the bed near the door David gathered a bunch 
of Dorothy's forget-me-nots, then placed them in her 
hand, with a pleading look in his eyes. This little Dot 
must have understood, for she deftly divided the 
sprays, and, pressing one bunch to her Ups, slipped 
them into David's outstretched hand, and with trem- 
bling fingers he held the starry flowers as he raised 
them to his lips. Then with tender care he hid them 
away as each looked into the other's eyes. But what 
the lad might have said to the lassie, we shall never 
know, for at that moment they heard the steamboat's 
whistle, and were children again running hand in 
hand down the avenue and out the gate, reaching the 
landing just as the boat touched the bank. So the 
last good-byes were hurriedly said; but as David 
grasped the hand of his host he proudly said : 

** Remember, Captain Arrowsmith, that we will 
return at your bidding, for, if you answer the call to 
arms, so shall we." 

Then quickly they went aboard and up to the hur- 
ricane deck, where they could be seen standing and 
waving their caps as long as the boat was in sight. 

Armorel took the child's arm while her father 
walked with her mother, and all the way back not a 
word did little Dot have to say. But as they came to 
the sycamore she looked at the seat under the tree, and 
at the bed of flowers beside the chapel door ; then her 
cousin held closer the little hand for he saw tears in 
the soft blue eyes, but he never asked the cause of 
them, for somehow he seemed to know, and a lonesome 
feeling was all about. 
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And when they entered the big hall all was silent, 
and for the first time in their memory the house 
seemed empty ; so truly the lads were missed. 

Poor little Dot had gone straight to the square 
room and closed the door softly behind her, and, 
kneeling beside the bed in the farthest comer, prayed 
while her tears fell fast, for the child was sick with 
the fear that her father and friends would go from 
her. And there in the square room Mammy Lucy 
found her when supper was ready and she was missed. 
Mammy took her baby in her big arms and soothed 
her as she had done so many times. **An' now, honey 
chile, I'se jes gwinter wash yo' face wif some nice 
sweet water an' brush yo' hyah, fo' de curls done got 
spiled wif de tears. An', honey, you's not gwinter 
do dat-away no more, 'case it'll spile yo' purty eyes 
an' don't do no good, 'case de Lawd gwinter car' fo' 
Mars' Chan an' de one wif purty black hyah, too, an' 
all ob dem, so dar now, you jes' comes wif yo' mammy 
an' eat yo' suppah, 'case yo' pah done axed fo' you, 
an' Pappy done hab suppah sarved." 

That night little Dot's chair must be even closer 
to her father's, for she needed his help, and when 
prayers were read she sat at his feet with her head 
upon his knee, and holding his hand in both of hers. 
When he kissed her good-night, the child clung to him 
in terror, and the father, — that good kind father's 
own heart was heavy with pain, for he then knew that 
the world's sorrows had blighted his child's life all 
too soon. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE STABS HAD DROPPED, ONE BY ONE 

*' Honor to General Beauregard, and to the noble 

South, 
Who have proclaimed their freedom through the 

thundering cannon's mouth; 
But be the glory given, as to Carolina due, 
The bravest, and the noblest and the truest of the true. 
Then Bichmond gleamed with a thousand lights, 
And bonfires blazed on a thousand heights; 
While the light of the stars was paled by 
The glow, that flashed 'gainst the clear blue sky ; 
And over all streamed, full and free, 
The flag of twice won liberty ; 
And all Virginia's capital 
Rejoiced o'er the conquered citadel." 

— Mary Capland, Richmond, Apr. 17, 1861, 

In honor of victory at Ft, Sumter, Apr, 12, 

From the Charleston '* Mercury," 

For one month longer peace and hope reigned at 
Belle- Air, then word came that the new Southern Con- 
federacy had chosen and elected Jefferson Davis their 
President. And but a few days later messages were 
flying to all parts of the world telling that the South 
Carolinans, impelled by self-respect and their deter- 
mination to maintain their independence, had shot to 
bits the long loved Stars and Stripes which their fore- 
fathers had helped to make. But from that time on 
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came messages rapidly following one another, for Gen- 
eral Beauregard had turned his guns on Sumter, as all 
hesitation or illusion the Southern people had cher- 
ished in their hope for peace had been swept aside by 
the action of the United States Government. And 
from the day on which Beauregard raised the Confed- 
erate and Palmetto flags to float over the ruined fort 
he, indeed, became their idol, and so high was their 
praise and so loud their cheering that in modesty he 
had hid himself from sight. 

Still the stars had dropped one by one as the dearly 
beloved flag was shot to bits, for the victory had not 
been gained with one shot; but hundreds and hun- 
dreds more. For two full days Major Anderson had, 
with his brave command, kept the Stars and Stripes 
flying in accordance with Lincoln's demand to hold 
the fort at all costs; and truly their fighting was 
bravely done, — but Beauregard was there. 

The shock to the entire American people was 
awful; but Sumter had clearly proven to the South 
the one-handed game Lincoln and his cabinet intended 
to play, and also that the time had come when the men 
of the South must fight for their principles and homes, 
and it was Washington who taught them the right of 
doing thus. Two days later Major Anderson had sur- 
rendered the fort to General Beauregard, and the 
entire South was astir — and peace no longer reigned 
at Belle-Air. 

As that morning's packet came around the river 
bend. Captain John Malin blew the three whistles for 
the Arrowsmith landing, and once again their echo 
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had not died away before the extra long one had been 
sounded for John Arrowsmith to hasten to the landing 
to receive important tidings. So he and Armorel had 
again galloped down the avenue, and this time brought 
back the terrible news that Abraham Lincoln had 
called for volunteers to march upon the South. And 
now the time had surely come when Armorel could no 
longer delay bidding his kinsfolks farewell and hasten- 
ing back to his own State to call together the boys he 
had drilled with such care, then hasten to help Beau- 
regard hold oflf the Yankees, wherever he might be. 
And sorrowful it is to tell that nearly all those brave 
Kentucky boys fell at Manassas killed or disabled by 
the murderous fire directed against them from 
McDowell's many guns. 

Oh ! little did John Arrowsmith or Armorel Berry 
think that night as they sat on the veranda, while 
talking and planning how best to enter the struggle, 
that their next meeting was to be on that terrible bat- 
tle-field. 

The hour had grown late and still they sat on the 
gallery, for each had much to say to the other, when 
at last John, with a sad shake of his head, said : 

''Well, Armorel, dear friend, this may be our last 
talk on family affairs, so I wish to tell you some things 
for the good of my wife and child, that you can look 
after if you live and I should not return." 

''But Jack, don't think so seriously of this; it will 
all be settled within a few months." 

"No, Armorel, I think differently, and it may be 
for the best that you hear me; and the first is this: 
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You, of course, know that Margaret received a few 
thousand dollars from her father's estate, but never a 
dollar of it has been touched, and the summer we made 
the trip north I bought United States bonds, which 
with the accumulated interest, are now in a vault of 
the National Bank of Louisiana, in her name. The 
next is : That when the New Orleans bank closed its 
doors every dollar of my fortune went with it ; but the 
crops have been good, so that now I have about twenty 
thousand in the National, and Armorel, I owe not a 
cent, do you have that clear f 

**Yes, Jack, go on; but it seems hard luck on you 
that it must be spoken of." 

''Don't think of that, for I do it for them. The 
place would belong to Margaret, even if they take the 
negroes, and if they should be freed I do not think 
they would leave us; but that is to be seen. Now 
about my men and guns. I will not touch a cent of 
what is in the bank, for I may never raise another 
crop of cotton." 

''Jack, my friend, take the money from me, 
what need have I for any, and I mean to put all 
I have to same use. Now, how much do you 
want?" 

"Not a cent, Armorel, not but that I could take it 
from you sooner than from another, only you will see 
I have a resource. I have thought it all out and from 
the first have intended that the rubies must pay for the 
guns and ammunition, and as they were brought from 
England by my dear old grandfather, and as money is 
now needed to protect what was his home, it would be 
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his wish that I sell them for the cause. And you 
know from what you heard on the last night of the 
year, that neither my mother nor wife ever eared to 
wear them. 

**Yes, Armorel, they will be sold at once, and 
tomorrow I must write for the three lads ; but I hope 
that Fred Calhoun will remain with his mother. He 
is far too young and delicate to leave his home; still 
the boy is brave and I fear will insist on going with 
the others. I shall keep them with me as much as is 
possible, and David Brewster will carry our colors. 
Tou know I have loved him from the first, until now 
I feel he is my very own.*' 

''Well, Jack, between us, I think that when this 
trouble is ended, and he is a few years older, you wiD 
have him as a son. He loves our little Dot now, and 
I feel it is returned." 

"You are right, Armorel; I had only thought of 
her as a child until the last time he left us ; but that 
night I knew that love for him had changed her to a 
woman. And to think that now, at a time when she 
needs me the most, I will not be here to guard her, 
and with her mother she will only be protected by the 
blacks. But I know that, with Henry and the house 
men to guide them, the others will do their best, and it 
is better thus than to leave a stranger on the place. 
And now tell me what are your plans, have you still 
the mind to go at oncef" 

"Yes, Jack I must go on tomorrow's boat, for I 
could not be quiet another day knowing the Yankees 
are preparing to molest the South, and I cannot tell 
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you how hard it is for me to go from here, but when 
I think of what it will be for you and the ones you 
must leave behind, my sorrow is indeed light in com- 
parison, and I wonder that I even speak of it to you. 
Still, Jack, I hope and believe that in a very short 
time things will settle back into the good old days and 
we will live in peace, and still honor the Stars and 
Stripes." 

**I trust you are right, my friend, but I have a 
feeling that it will not be thus, and it is our duty to 
fight for our principles, which I shall do to the end. 
So I place my trust in God, and one side must win, 
but to His will I bow, and for this I shall die or after- 
wards live in peace." 

''A noble thought. Jack, and how I wish that I and 
more were like you, for you have a strength within 
yourself that few of us possess, and with it you seem 
to bear the hurts that come to us in this life, by far 
better than we. But then I always told the boys at 
college that you -were the best fellow amongst us, and 
to think that you should have married Margaret, 
which has made you almost my brother; so you can 
trust me. Jack, that whatever may come I shall always 
be for you and yours." 

At midnight, the friends had clasped hands with a 
'*God bless you" from one to the other. Then at the 
top of the stairs good-nights were said. It was a 
blessing they could not know what would be their lot 
to bear during the years to come; 'Tis thus God's 
mercy is shown. 

On the next afternoon, Captain Bixby ran the 
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**Gity of Baton Rouge" close to the shore, and the 
gangplank was shoved out. A deck hand had jumped 
from it, and swinging to his shoulder the trunk which 
stood on the river bank, carried it aboard, as the last 
good-byes were being said. Then Armorel Berry 
walked the narrow plank and stepped upon the boat 
that was to take him from all he loved. 

John with his wife and Dorothy stood on the bank 
as long as they could see the lone man on the hurri- 
cane deck, but as the boat turned the river bend John 
had taken an arm of each, and they walked slowly 
through the gate and up the avenue to the seat under 
the sycamore. Dorothy could no longer keep the tears 
from falling, so her father talked to her in his sweet 
strong voice until she was comforted, and had forgot- 
ten her fears. She was not told at the time that a let- 
ter had been sent by the boat that would bring the 
lads back ; not for a Sunday visit, but bravely to go to 
battle for their country. 

The place was beautiful that sweet April day, the 
crape myrtle trees were rosfy with their flowers, while 
the air was filled with the perfume of the magnolia 
blooms and the mocking birds sung merrily in Uie 
jessamine tree. But all were silent and sad in the 
house,, and no laughter was heard there then or for 
many years after. 

Armorel Berry had been gone four days, then on 
the fifth the lads returned, and that night John said 
to them: 

''My boys, you will remain here a few days without 
me, as I must go to New Orleans, and I shall tell you 
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now, I go to buy guns and ammunition, also to order 
blankets and side arms for the men." 

At the time all were on the gallery, and while John 
was speaking a negro was seen coming up the avenue. 
Before he had reached the steps Philip recognized one 
of his father's blacks and went quickly to meet him, 
thinking only of his mother. But all was well at his 
home, and the messenger had come with a letter for 
David, which had been forwarded from college. It 
was from his father ordering him home without delay, 
and it bore a postscript saying he expected to be 
obeyed. The lad's face grew white as he read on; but 
at the end a sad look of determination settled upon it. 
John then went to his side, and, taking him by the 
arm, left the others and went into the house. 

David held the letter out, saying: ''Take it, Mr. 
Arrowsmith, and read what my father orders me to 
do, as if I was his slave, not his son." 

"It is true, my boy, but he says nothing of going 
himself; do you think he wishes to take you with 
himt" 

"No, sir, not he; I know he would not. Why, do 
you know I have searched the records in hope of find- 
ing the name of one of the Brewster men who had 
done a noble deed or carried arms for his country, 
and, Mr. Arrowsmith, I failed to find one. 

"And now my father orders me to join a Massa- 
chusetts regiment to fight my mother's people, and, 
sir, I refuse. However, I shall go to him and tell him 
plainly I will not do the thing, and as I must go I can 
see my dear old grandfather and grandmother in 
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Richmond. But you can expect me to return in time, 
and sir, I shall carry your flag.'' 

**Well, David, I am glad you have decided to come 
with me, for, of course, I feel that we are in the right; 
still, my boy, if you should change your mind after 
you have seen your father, I will bear you no grudge ; 
but I would be sorry to lose you." 

*'Have no thought of such a thing, sir, for now I 
pledge you my hand and my word that I will be at 
your side as long as I can stand. And, Mr. Arrow- 
smith, I will tell you now that I love you, but I do 
not love my father as you must know, for he has 
always been hard and cruel, and has never cared for 
me; and besides, I know he broke my mother's 
heart." 

The lad had talked on in one strain, and, unusual 
for him, was greatly excited; but stopped fairly out 
of breath, while John Arrowsmith hastened to say : 

** David, as you have chosen me, I truly pray to 
God that it is for the best, and that no harm may 
befall you, my boy. And now I will tell you the main 
reason why I must go to New Orleans. I mean to 
sell the rubies and use the money to equip the bat- 
tery, so I hope to realize a goodly sum, though, of 
course, I do not expect to receive their full value, as 
things are at the present time, so I must work in haste 
and shall start on tomorrow's packet. Have you a 
mind to go at the same timeT" 

''Yes, sir, I will go with you, as I must settle this 
question with my father at once." 

"Right you are, my boy, and if I fail in my 
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attempt to sell the rubies in New Orleans, they must 
go to New York with you, for there one can always 
either buy or sell." 

**But, Mr. Arrowsmith, do you think that I could 
attend to it, don't you think it better for you to gof 

**No, David, my going would take that much more 
money, and we shall need all we have, and more. So, 
if I am not successful, you can take them and do your 
best, for money we must have. 

**Now tonight we must think no more of this and 
you try to be happy, my boy. Little Dot will sing 
for us, so come, or we will find tears in her eyes, which 
neither of us wish to see." 

**God forbid, sir, that I should ever be the cause 
of sorrow to that sweet little maid or her people." 

**I do not doubt you, David, and I hope that the 
day will come when we will again have happy times 
on this dear old place." 

The grave man and the lad soon joined the others. 
But what had come over Dorothy t She looked first 
at her father, then at David, then, liken to an April 
day, her sweet face was wreathed in smiles, and what 
did she do but go skipping across the veranda, then 
through the big door and on until she stopped at the 
piano; then suddenly her clear young voice rang 
through the white hall and out to the ones on the 
veranda as she sang the song of her country: 



<< 



Away down South in de fields of cotton. 
Cinnamon seed and sandy bottom, 
Look away! Look away! 
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Den I wish I was in Dixie's land 

Oh, oh! Oh, oh! 
In Dixie's land I'll take my stand 
And live and die in Dixie's land. 

Away, away, away, 
Away down South in Dixie." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE NECKLACE IS SOLD 

'^We leave our pleasAnt homesteads, 

We leave our smiling farms, 
At the first call of duty 

We rush at once to arms, 

We rush at once to arms, 

To guard our coasts we fly. 
For the land our mothers lived on 

Bravely to bleed or die. 

"Sweet eyes are filled with tears, men. 

Sweet tears of love and pride. 
As our wives and sweethearts bid us 

Go meet whatever betide, 

Go meet whatever betide, 

And God our guide shall be 
As we drive the foe before us. 

And rush to victory." 

Thus the peace of that sweet home was broken and 
their hearts filled with sorrow, for the time to act had 
come. So, on the next day, John Arrowsmith called 
for the family case and again all stood around the 
library table, to take a last look at the rubies ere 
they were taken from Belle-Air. And truly they 
seemed to know the part they were to fill, for, as the 
case lay open and all were looking at it in silence, 
while listening to the big drops of the spring shower 
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as they fell on the veranda roof, they were startled 
by a vivid flash of lightning that seemed to dart 
through the window and lose itself in the case; but 
before their fears had passed or the thunder had 
rolled away, the sun burst through a cloud and 
through the same window it came, filling the dear 
old room with its glorious golden light, and one long, 
bright ray cast a slanting line across the room until 
it fell on the case of gems, and though it lasted but 
a moment, long enough it was for all to see the rubies' 
blood red flashes upon the walL 

Then, to the horror of all, as John closed the lid 
of the case a small spring caught the soft flesh of a 
finger and plain to all was seen that three fresh warm 
drops of his life's blood had dropped on the white 
velvet within. Quickly all were astir, and while 
Margaret and Dot held the dear hand to wipe the 
blood away, the thought with fear came to both that 
their loved one would be in danger, and thus the 
warning was brought to them. And though John 
laughed their fears away, he himself had grown pale 
as he called to Henry to wrap the case and place it 
in the bag; for within that hour the packet would 
come that he and David were to start upon in quest 
of someone to buy the gems. 

Soon that first day of real sorrow had passed. 
Still, though they knew it not, 'twas but as a shadow 
to darker ones that were to come, and that night 
Margaret and Dorothy's prayers were for the dear 
ones on the river, and for God's mercy and help for 
their country. 
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But after the third day a letter came to Margaret 
from John, telling of his failure to find a purchaser 
for the necklace in New Orleans, but went on to say 
that David would take it and go at once to New York, 
hoping for better success; and that he would remain 
in New Orleans to perfect his plans while awaiting 
the lad's return. 

Near a fortnight had passed, when John received 
a letter from David, which told that the necklace had 
been sold and that he himself would bring the gold, 
and added that he had found his dear old grand- 
parents in New York, which would save him the trip 
to Richmond, and thus he could the sooner return 
South. Then he went on to write: 

**But, my dear Mr. Arrowsmith, I fear that I 
would have failed had not my grandfather been here, 
for it was he who found the buyer, and today I turned 
the case over to him in exchange for a larger sum than 
you had hoped to receive. 

**I will bring to you the bill of sale; but the pur- 
chaser asked one favor, which in your name I have 
granted, — it was that the name of the buyer be with- 
held, for a reason he cared not to give, and I hope you 
will think with me that I was right in doing thus." 

Six sad years had passed before they knew that 
David Gordon had that day, after turning into gold 
many treasures of his own, and all his property but 
his Richmond home, made his will in which he left 
one third and the home to his dear wife. Another 
third, all in yellow gold, was placed in the bank's 
vault in David's name. 
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He then divided the remaining third into two parts, 
one of which was wrapped and marked: 

''John Arrowsmith, 

Point Couple, Louisiana. 
To be delivered by my dear grandson, 
David Gordon Brewster." 

The last part of his once great wealth David Gor- 
don then made into a package to be placed by him 
in the hands of his life long friend, Robert E. Lee, 
to be used at his will for the good of the Southern 
Army. And for himself he only retained enough to 
enable him to stand beside his friend and fight, fight 
the Yankees as long as his hand could wield a sword 
or hold a bayonet, just as did many another glori- 
ously brave man of the South, to have at the end 
only the lovely Southern clime and their untarnished 
honor to live upon. But not so with the great army 
of the North, for their fighting was done mostly for 
pay, and many are still fighting among themselves, 
that they may live upon the prize money and pen- 
sions claimed from their government. 

It is sad to think of the sorrow and shame David 
must have felt the day his father cursed, then drove 
him from the house that once was his mother's home, 
the one David Gordon had bestowed upon his only 
child. But on that day, when David went to see his 
father and to say that he had joined the Louisiana 
troops, the father's anger was of the greatest, and 
David asked : 

** Father, do you intend to enlist, and is it your 
wish that I stand at your side? If so, I am indeed 
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in trouble, as my word is given to my dearest friend; 
but I eannot fight against my father, and I will not 
fight the people I love. Now I beg you to tell me, 
father, what are your plans? My time is precious 
and I have much to accomplish before tomorrow 
noon." 

With this the man's fury passed control, and in 
his rage he seized a heavy mahogany foot rest and 
hurled it at his only child. It struck the lad in such 
a way as to cause him to fall against a marble ter- 
minus, supporting a bust of Homer which stood near 
the library door. Then it was that his mother's 
Southern blood and pride came forth, as David, with 
a bright red streak across his white brow raised him- 
self from the floor. Pale and trembling he stood for 
a moment before his father, then said in a low, sor- 
rowful voice: 

** Father, I am now going from my home and from 
this moment I hold no claim upon you; so I shall 
stand by my mother's people; but if, at any time you 
need me, send the word and I will come, if it is in 
my power. But I have one favor to ask of you ; that 
all my mother's and my own belongings be packed 
and sent without delay to my grandmother's home 
in Richmond. Now sir, is it granted?" 

**Yes, you can have all the damn trash, and I'll 
tell you now that I am glad to get rid of it as my 
wife wishes to use the rooms. And now get out of the 
house, you damn lazy beggar ; but remember this, my 
will is made and not a dollar of my money shall ever 
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go to you. Now go, before I kick yon fhroogh the 
door/' 

Without another word David was gone, and, sad 
it is to tell, he never again returned, — yes, driven 
by his father from the home his mother had 
bequeathed him. 

Still, but a short time longer did the father enjoy 
its beauties and comforts, for the new wife soon 
wrecked his fortune, then deserted the man. Thus his 
retribution began. But of that David knew naught 
at the time, for when his father was proclaimed a 
bankrupt, the son was standing at the side of John 
Arrowsmith fighting to help his mother's people and 
to save their dearly beloved Belle- Air. 

Though strange it may seem, the day he was driven 
from his home was a blessed day for the lad. He had 
gone straight to his grandparents, and, at his grand- 
mother's knee, told of the sorrowful hour spent with 
his father, while she, good woman, bathed the pale 
face and tried to soothe the red stain from the brow. 
Later he told them of his wish to sell the rubies and 
of the use to which John Arrowsmith intended to put 
the gold. So on that very day David Gk)rdon thought 
out his plans, and before sunset his grandson sent the 
letter which told of his success in obtaining the gold. 

Far into the night did David Brewster kneel and 
pray to the dear mother, then for his wicked father ; 
but longest did he pray to his Heavenly Father to 
forgive and help them all. 

Two days later was a sorrowful time for the lad, 
for the hour came when he must part from his much- 

10 
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loyed grandparents — they to go to their Bichmond 
home, and he to jom John Arrowsmith in New 
Orleans. Thus on the fourth day after their parting 
he had placed in his friend's hand the package David 
Qordon had sent by him ; and when the gold was 
eounted and the amount found to be so greatly beyond 
that which they had hoped to obtain, John Arrow- 
smith remembered to thank Sir Francis for having 
brought all heirlooms from his English home. 

All was now arranged, save to place the gold to 
Qovemor Moore's credit, as the contract had been 
given and accepted for the guns and ammunition to 
be delivered before the first day of June, while John 
Arrowsmith 's word was given to Colonel Augustine 
that he with his men would report at headquarters 
on the thirtieth day of May. So they must hasten 
their own affairs and return to Belle-Air, as many 
things were to be arranged on the dear old place for 
the comfort and safety of the loved ones who were to 
be left behind. 

Then, too, though they did not remember it at the 
time, the battery flags were to be made, but with all 
their anxiety, not a moment's time was lost, for before 
the third day after David's return all plans were per- 
fected and themselves ready and waiting to board the 
Atchaf alaya packet. 

And 'tis hard to find words to tell of the beauties 
of that fair May evening, or of the glorious sunset 
light that spread over the old Crescent City, or of 
the sad thought that came to John and DSavid as they 
sat on the packet's upper deck while watching it 
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recede from their view. Then, at the same moment 
both turned pale and clasped one the other's hand and 
at the time a look of pain settled on the face of the 
older man while a spasm passed through his frame, 
for while they were looking at the city fading from 
their sight, the sunset hour came and plain before 
their eyes was Louisiana's new flag with its single 
golden star being lowered from the custom house. 
And while they looked the banner was caught for 
one short moment by the evening breeze and held at 
half mast. It was then the pain had come and brought 
with it the sorrowful thought that their beloved Louis- 
iana was doomed. 

To coarser natures than theirs, that which hap- 
pened would have troubled them not, but to John 
Arrowsmith and the lonely lad it meant much, and 
they remembered the omen to their dying days. Then, 
too, it cast a gloom over both, though at the time they 
were somewhat happy as they talked over the suc- 
cess with which th^ had met in perfecting their 
plans; but most of their happiness came with the 
knowledge that in the morning they would be with 
their loved ones — and at home. 

Still, thus they sat on the upper deck for hours 
and hours, talking in low and earnest tones. Yes, 
long after the sunset sky had changed to a deep, dark 
blue, and the stars had come out, while over their 
heads ran the milky way, and low in the west hung 
a dipping new moon — all to light them on their way. 
It was well to have a light, for the river was full and 
rushing, and as it went tearing on its course it washed 
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many trees from the banks that night. And on such 
a night Captain Blanks and his old pUot mnst keep 
watch with the utmost care to avoid snags and float- 
ing trees that the enrrent of the channel was carrying 
to the Onlf , not far away. 

But at the last stroke of the midnight bell John 
Arrowsmith and the lad went softly to their cabins 
and soon were happy, dreaming of lore and home. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MAKINO THB FLAGS 

**Up ! Up 1 Let the atars of our banner 
Flai^ out like the brilliants above; 
Beneath them well shield from dishonor 
The homes and the dear cmes we love. 

''Beneath the high sanction of heaven, 
Well fight as our forefathers fought; 
Then pray that to us may be given 
Such guerdon as fell to their lot. 

''With 'God and our Eight!' 

Our cry in the fight, 
Well drive the invader afar, 

And well carve out a name 
In the Temple of Fame 

With the weapons of glorious war.'' 

The shadows had fallen, the storm from the North 
was upon them, and the entire country was working 
with haste, preparing to meet the foe. From the 
hour John Arrowsmith reached his home on that 
bright May morning all had worked steadily and in 
haste, for the war was now a certainty and their day 
of parting near at hand. 

Oh! what a sad and mournful day it was when 
they sat in the dear old room making the flags that 
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were to represent their country, and on that morning, 
while still at the breakfast table, Margaret had given 
an order to Lucy that brought tears to everyone's 
eyes, while the dear old mammy did declare that it 
made her heart ache **fitten ter bust," as she steadied 
herself by holding to the back of Dorothy's chair. 

And who could doubt their sorrow, when Mar- 
garet, with pale face and her eyes dimmed with tears, 
turned to Mammy Lucy and in a quivering voice 
said: 

''Dear Mammy, the time has come to open the box, 
for I wish you to bring the crimson silk and my wed- 
ding gown to the library, as the flags must be made 
this very day." Tears were now falling, yet she 
went bravely on to say, ''But for the blue field I 
have none. Now can anyone think of a way it is to 
be obtained?" 

Then, after a moment of silence, while John Arrow- 
smith's eyes rested on the face of his little Dot, he 
turned to Margaret with a questioning look; but she 
seemed not to understand his meaning, so he left his 
seat and went to her side, and, after pressing his lips 
to her cheek while his hand rested on her soft brown 
hair, he said in his gentlest tone: 

"Dear wife, let it be of the blue silk curtain from 
our little child's lace and down nest." 

No other word was spoken, for all understood his 
wishes and mammy knew just what to do, while no 
one could have spoken had they even tried. 

It was not long before all had gone to the library, 
and there, true to the order given, they found the 
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silken gowns, all in soft, shimmering folds, on the 
high backed sofa which they loved so well. But that 
which made the parent's hearts ache and brought 
tears to little Dot's eyes was the sight of the little 
blue silk curtains as they lay beside the mother's 
white bridal robe. Yes! It was thus the flags for 
the South grew, for there lay the crimson, white, and 
blue, to be fashioned into a banner, while the stars 
were to be made by Dot's nimble fingers, with the 
spangles which had glistened on dainty fans and satin 
slippers. 

Ah, was it not a pity that such treasures should 
come to grief, for the ones who loved them stood and 
looked in sorrow at the heap! And strange, though 
true, the strong man was the first to sob; but indeed 
John Arrowsmith's strength was spent as he stood 
and thought of his fair young bride, as this brought 
to his mind the moment he held her in his arms while 
the minister was awaiting them, and of her fear lest 
the gown might be crushed, while he still plainly 
heard the rustling of the heavy silk. Then his thoughts 
flew to the New Year's dance, and of his beautiful 
young wife as she looked while asking God to bless 
them all, for, as he stood, his eyes caught the bright 
flashes of the crimson silk and in fancy he saw her 
standing in the candle-light. But the struggle came 
when his glance fell upon the little blue silk curtains, 
for they told of the hours and nights he had spent in 
nursing his little child and the services they had done 
in keeping the draughts away, and at that very mo- 
ment little Dot, standing beside him had slipped her 
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hand into his; then it was that he sobbed aloud, as his 
head fell upon her shoulder. But Margaret, the deli- 
cate woman, clasped both husband and child in her 
arms, while David, with dimmed ^es, stepped to their 
side and taking his friend by the hand led himi from 
the room, on through the white hall, and then across 
the jessamine wreathed veranda; nor did he stop until 
thegr had reached the chapel, and, when the 
door was opened, John Arrowsmith was led to the 
very altar rail, and there, with eyes upon the cross, 
both man and lad prayed; yes, prayed for strength 
to carry them through the struggle which they were 
about to enter. 

From the chapel they walked nearly over the old 
plantation, giving here and there an order, so the 
big bell in the yard was ringing the hour of noon 
as they returned and entered the house. And there, 
to their great amazement, they found the flags fairly 
begun, while the one which David was to carry at 
the head of their home battery was near to comple- 
tion, for there on the long table they saw, stretched 
at full length, crimson, white, and crimson strips 
stitched together in the neatest way; while at the 
side of the table sat little Dot working over the 
embroidery frame which held the dark blue field. 
There they had stopped and looked in wonder to see 
a circle of spangled stars which seemed to have 
dropped from Dot's tiny finger-tips. Still but a 
moment had passed before they turned to where Mar- 
garet sat cutting strips from her wedding robe, and 
the look they found on her face, with her eyes as 




There on the long table they saw. stretched at full length, 
m, white and crimson strips. 
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bright as gems, but cheekB, oh, bo pale, caused her 
husband's heart to beat faster, for well he remem- 
bered it was thus he had found his Margaret on 
their bridal day. But as he gathered her in his arms 
and held her against his breast, all fears and sorrows 
vanished, and he was again his own strong self, all 
caught from the strength of his gentle wife with the 
loTe of his little child and the lad he loved as his 
own. 

And so the work went quickly on during the long 
afternoon and far into the twilight hour; but just as 
old Henry announced the evening meal, Dorothy 
called to her father that his banner was finished and 
that she had worked a surprise for him, and that all 
must come and have a look. Truly they found a 
happy surprise tor there lay the beautiful flag with 
its circle of brilliant stars flashing upon the blue, 
and on the broad white stripe Dot had chosen to form 
with gold tinsel-thread the three letters, **P. C. A.,'' 
thus naming their battery for them, — something to 
which not one had given a thought. And as they 
looked, all wondered at Dorothy's thought and earn- 
estness, but when she called for a staff, with some- 
thing to crown that as well, all stopped to think what 
was to be done. While they were thinking Dot 
laughed and went dancing across the room until she 
reached the long sofa, then stooping she drew from 
beneath it a beautifully polished rosewood staff; still 
that was not all, for she had skipped to another hid- 
ing place, then before their wondering eyes she held 
above her head that they could the better see a silver 
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eagle with drooping wings and posed on a silver ball 
which exactly fitted the head of the staff. 

It was no wonder they had looked till all had for- 
gotten to ask whence the treasures came or how they 
had been obtained. Then Dot in her glee called to 
old Henry who was standing just outside the library 
door to come as she wished him to tell of their happy 
find. So the old negro bowed himself in, with all the 
pride of his race, although it was on his little mistress 
his eyes were turned, as it was his thought that she 
was the one to tell of their wonderful find. . But to 
him Dot's will was law, so when she said: 

**Now, dear Uncle Henry, do please tell of our 
trip to the attic store;'* he bowed low, then went on 
to say: 

**Sholy, Mars' Chan, you jes' knows tain't nuthen 
dis ole niggah ain't gwinter do fo' dat honey chile 
or my good white fokes, an' 'twuz laik dis. Leetle 
Mis' sent Sammy to tell Mammy Lucy or leeswise 
Unc' Henry ter git a pole ter hitch de flag outer, so 
I'se done sot down an' rubbed dis ole haid till de 
kinks I specs ez mos' outer de wool, an' I ain't make 
nuthen f 'om dat, den I'se 'bleeged ter ax leetle Mis' 
ter jes' go ter de garret wif me an' Lucy, den 
t'rec'ly, an' no more pesterin', 'case sort o' natural 
laik, I jes' sot ter work ter fin' de pole. Den dat 
honey chile done sot eyes on ter de doah ter ole 
Marsa's clo'es press, den presen'ly de doah got ter 
be open. Now Mars' Chan, I'se gwinter 'fess de 
truf, I nuver wanter do dat fo' tain't nuver been 
open since ole Marsa died, an' yo' pah put away de 
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key, bu' leetle Mis' jes' persisted an' de doah wuz 
open, an' fo' de Lawd, you ain't nuver seed sich a 
dark hole, *twaz blacker dan Satan's eats. Oh! 
Lawd; 'twuz turrible, an' I jes' did pray ter de Lawd 
fo' dis black soul, 'case I'se gotter go in dar an' look 
fo' de pole. An' Marsa, I ain't got mo 'en bof ' feets 
over de doah sill an' not seed nuthen an' nuver 
tuched a blessed thing an' dar we all wuz together, 
when. Oh! Lawd, dis niggah wuz sho' nuff nearly 
kilt on de haid — an' Marsa Chan, dar wuz de pole." 

Henry stopped speaking to catch his breath while 
all examined the rosewood staff, then eagerly asked to 
be told of the silver eagle and ball, of where and how 
it had been found. But old Henry begged that Dor- 
othy be asked to tell, while he said in a pleading way : 

**Now please, leetle Mis', you jes' twell in yo' own 
purty way, 'case it wuz you dat fust sot eyes on de 
chest an' found dat awful fine gemmen's t'ings dat 
you is gwinter gin ter yo' pah. Oh t'ank you, honey 
chile, if you twell." 

So little Dot finished the tale while all stood speech- 
less to listen and to look in wonder at the beautiful 
things; but their interest was of the greatest when 
she told of the seaman 's chest that she had found set 
away in the farthest comer, then of how the heavy 
black oak was covered with the spider's lacey web, 
while the wrought iron hinges and clasps were brown 
and scaled with sea-salt rust. And, as she laid the 
silver eagle down and drew open the table drawer, it 
was as if she had raised the dead, for all had stepped 
to her side, and with wide opened eyes exclaimed : 
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''Oh! where, little Dot, Oh, tell us quickly, where 
that beautiful sword was found." 

Thus Dorothy with outstretched arms held the 
sword that they might see the gem encrusted hilt and 
bright steel blade as she drew it from the silver bound 
sheath, though they saw it not, but the child instead, 
while the light that shown upon her face brought to 
their minds the Orleans Maid. But when she spoke 
her father's name as she read from the russet leather 
scabbard, the child for the moment was forgotten as 
their eyes dropped to the jeweled hilt, and then all 
wished to hear the tale, so she went quickly on to tell 
that in the seaman's chest she had found the sword, 
with braided gauntlets and velvet coat ; then a silken 
sash of hunter's green weighted with tinsel tassels, 
while beneath all had lain a velvet cap with plume 
upon trunks made of soft doeskin. Still, that which 
startled all and caused them to catch their breath 
while ikey wondered at the child, was to see her draw 
a parchment roll from her breast, as she placed the 
sword in her father's hand. This told of the life of 
one whom they had never known. And David had 
stopped many times in the reading before the end of 
the roll was reached, as the wording in which the 
wonderful story was told was of the quaintest and 
'twas among the strangest ever learned by the living, 
of their dead. So it seemed to them, as David read of 
brave and noble deeds done so many years before by 
a Sir John Arrowsmith for his English King, and the 
record went on to tell that the garments and sword 
had belonged to him and were the very ones donned 
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on that fatal July day when he had mounted his 
Arabian steed to carry the same rosewood staff with 
a silken banner floating beneath the silver eagle, when 
leading King Charles's gallant troops to battle on 
Marston Moor. Bight noble Sir John must have 
looked in such smart attire with the rays of the setting 
son flashing on silver, gold, and gems. At the very 
end of the roll David found a bit of fine writing 
which told that the sword had been Sir John's most 
precious gift, though received but the year before 
from the hands of Queen Henrietta for loyalty to the 
crown. And all was signed: '^John Arrowsmith, 
Gentleman, Northamptonshire." 

Now with the eagerness to hear the reading and 
fherr wonder at the find, no thought remained in their 
minds that the evening meal was ready ; but, as they 
paused for a moment, as it seemed, to take breath, for 
fhey wished to again read the parchment, old Henry 
stepped to his master's side and hastened to say: 

''Ef it pleases Marsa Chan, suppah am ready, an' 
law Mis' Margret, Hanna ez near habin' a fit 'case 
de waffle irons done got hot, den dey got cold an' d^ 
ez hot agin. An' now Hanna jes' sont her 'spects, 
while die lows she he's powerful pleased if de fambly 
teck dey seats at de table. Now please Marsa, am 
suppah sarvedt" 

The interruption tended to bring their thoughts 
from the Icmg ago to the present, and the needs of 
life; but still it was most difficult for his master to 
reply; but he had managed to say: ''Yes, old man, 
you may ring the bell." 
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Only a little time was required to eat their supper 
that night, for all were most anxious to examine care- 
fully the sword and to go with little Dot to their 
treasure store for a look at the oaken chest and all 
the yaluable things it had guarded for two hundred 
years and more, now to be given to John Arrowsmith 
— the American John — during his darkest hour, and 
time of the greatest need to urge him on to war. 

And truly, it seemed, that from the fine tempered 
blade and parchment roll he had gained greater cour- 
age, as he now wished to hasten the time to go, 
although it would take him from all he loved. So 
from that day the work, though with care, was rap- 
idly done and soon the flags were finished, while the 
one made for Armorel Berry's Kentucky troops had 
been wrapped and sent to him in a secret way, for 
each knew of the other's earnestness in the work they 
were to do. 

And during that time all things were being ar- 
t*anged on the old plantation, while David called 
together their men. At the same time Sebram Gamp- 
bell was giving a last training to his cavalrymen and 
the proudest man amongst them was he who was to 
carry the flag made by Margaret and little Dot. 

But one week more remained and there was much 
yet to be done and their hearts were, oh, so heavy, 
while the days were hot and long. It did not seem 
possible that all could be flnished by the day John 
meant to go. 

Mammy Lucy had taken charge of the two small 
trunks and had packed them with so much care that 
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Margaret and Dorothy were saved that grief; but it 
was Margaret who made the lint, then tore yards 
after yards of old soft linen for Dorothy to smooth 
and roll as a bandage should be in time of need, and 
a great bundle of both, with a small medicine chest, 
she then placed in each trunk, for, in truth, Dorothy 
had learned much while helping with the sad, sad 
work; but thus it had been throughout the South, for 
'twas not only the men but the women and children 
as well who had struggled to save their homes, while 
all had parted with keepsakes and treasures for love 
of the South — and the cause. 



CHAPTER XVn 

ALL FOB THE CAUSE 

**Come, all ye sons of freedom, 
And join our Southern band, 
We are going to fight the Yankees, 
And drive them from our land. 
Justice is our motto. 
And Providence our guide, 
So jump into the wagon, 
And well all take a ride." 

Chorus — 

^ ^ So wait for the wagon ! the dissolution wagon ; 
The South is the wagon, and we'll all take a ride. 

** Secession is our watchword; 
Our rights we all demand; 
To defend our homes and firesides 
We pledge our hearts and hands. 
Jeflf Davis is our President, 
With Stephens by his side; 
Great Beauregard our Gteneral; 
He joins us in our ride.'* 

Chorus — 

In one week more they were to go, so each day 
brought willing men to help John Arrowsmith arrange 
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for the start, and quickly all plans were decided 
upon, and the packet chartered which was to be at 
the Arrowsmith landing at three o'clock on the after- 
noon of the starting day. 

Then John's thoughts turned to the lads and he 
feared for one to go. There was no question raised 
as to Phil Raymond, but Fred Calhoun, the fair, 
delicate lad, all now tried to persuade to remain at 
home, though needless to say without success, for he 
was as brave as the stronger ones, and so wished to 
give his share. And when his mother's tears had 
been wiped away, he went, and like the others did his 
best. 

Many said it was imnatural for children to enter 
the war — and none questioned the truth — but old 
and young alike donned the gray and marched side 
by side to the battlefields, and many, like Fred, had 
gained the mother's consent so as to march beside the 
father. 

Thus the women and infants were left alone to the 
mercy of the Blue Army. But this had not been 
thought of during the early days of the war, for, like 
John Arrowsmith, others had left trusted slaves to 
guard their families and homes, and the thought of 
losing in the coming struggle had not entered the 
minds of those gallant men who wore the gray. 

And as the day of starting drew near, many had 

affairs of their own to settle, while, on the very eve 

of parting many a troth was plighted. So it was with 

David and little Dot. When but one day remained 

and all was ready for the morrow, the family realized 
u 
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that it was the last twilight hour they would sit 
together, they dared not think for how long — if ever 
— in their sweet home. All had gone to the broad 
gallery, and although their hearts were as lead, they 
bravely talked of light and happy themes, as in other 
days. Still, but for a short time they could bear the 
strain that was breaking their hearts to bits, for as 
the shadows deepened and the birds each settled by 
its mate, John Arrowsmith's chair was drawn closer 
to his Margaret's that he might feel her hand in his. 
But at his touch her head had fallen on his breast, 
and at the same moment tears had forced themselves 
from little Dot's eyes. Then it was that David went 
quickly to her side and grasping both small hands 
led her down the steps, on across the dew-damp grass, 
past the tall white lilies and rose bushes until the 
avenue was reached. There he stopped, for Dorothy 
was sobbing aloud and the lad had changed to a man 
with a heart that grieved for its love — so now he 
took her for his own and told of the love he would 
save for her, while he kissed the tears away and 
begged that she be strong and brave, which would 
help the ones she loved. 

Then, with her hand on his arm, and covered by 
his own, and talking in his gentle way, he led her 
down to the sycamore, and there on the seat beneath 
its spreading branches, repeated the old, old story, 
which, since the days of Adam, we have all, at some 
time, either heard or told. So the tears and sobs had 
ceased while she heard from his lips the burning words 
of his love, with the wish that when the war was over 
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she would be his wife, if the dear Lord still gave him 
life to return to her. 

Li a moment of silence David caught her in his 
arms ; but when little Dot whispered the words of her 
love for him — with the promise to be his bride — 
the lad had truly vanished, as David the man crushed 
his love to his breast and their lips met in one long 
caress until their hearts were beating as never before. 
And thus their troth was plighted on the very eve of 
war. But as they grew calmer, they talked of the 
love that had come to them and there they still lin- 
gered, sitting close one to the other, with caressing 
hands between, until David realized that twilight had 
turned to darkness, and feeling Dot's muslin grow 
limp from the dampness, had exclaimed: 

'* Dearest, we must return, as the air has become 
quite chilled, and I fear I have kept you out too 
long ; but one more kiss I must have, my love, to seal 
our troth tonight.'' 

Once again their lips met and it was as before, 
but now even harder for Dave to loosen his hold, as 
he cried, while his arms were still about her: 

** Dearest, I beg that, of your own free will, you'll 
press your lips to my brow and put your arms around 
my neck that I may feel you are my very own be- 
trothed wife, on this sorrowful night." 

This little Dot in all sweetness did, but as she 
released the soft arms from his neck, he caught both, 
nor were they dropped until covered with his burn- 
ing kisses. Then jumping to his feet, but keeping one 
small hand in his, he said in a subdued breath : 
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Come, my Dot ; come, my love ; we must go at once 
to the house, for this very night your father must be 
told of our love, and I will ask him for my wife." 

All seemed changed as they hurried to reach the 
house, for the shadows had vanished and the stars 
were out to light the way. Still, there was light 
enough for one to have seen that the lad and the 
maid had not returned, but, in their stead, a noble 
man who had found his mate. 

At last they reached the steps, then, with a kiss 
on the little hand he held, David led Dot to where 
John Arrowsmith still sat with his dear wife's hand 
in his own, just as the children had left them more 
than an hour before. But the hour had been much 
to both, while, for the first time since that bright 
June day, they had forgotten their little child. 

Dorothy threw herself into her father's arms and 
held to her mother's hand, for David had not paused 
a moment before saying: **Mr. Arrowsmith, and you, 
dear lady, I wish to tell you that I love your child, 
and she has given me her love with the promise to be 
my wife;" then adding after a slight pause, '* after 
the war is over, if I return; but now I ask her of 
you, with your consent." 

That was all, but it was enough to bring both 
father and mother back from the dream of their own 
happy days, and quickly their thoughts were turned 
to the little child who had helped to make for them so 
many happy years. So in a moment both were stand- 
ing while wondering at what David had said, and 
although the father had guessed at their love, he had 
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not thought it would come so soon, for, to them. Dot 
seemed still a child, but as he looked he realized the 
change which had come over her. 

''Come, my wife; come, children; come to the hall, 
for I wish to see you in the candle-light before reply- 
ing to David's question." 

And when there, in the big white hall with the soft 
candle-light upon them, John Arrowsmith looked into 
David's gray eyes and found truth in their pure, clear 
depths which showed plainly the love he bore for 
little Dot; but he asked not a question. Then he 
quickly turned to look at Dorothy, and although he 
knew his child by heart, he was near struck dumb by 
the change he saw. And the wondrous look of love 
which shone in her dark blue eyes brought back to 
him the very hour when he had asked the mother to 
be his bride. As such thoughts came, and still remem- 
bering the morrow, while looking from one to the 
other, his head had dropped until his chin had touched 
his chest. 

Not a moment did his child take to choose, for 
there she stood by his side, though it was not in the 
voice of baby Dot that she called out in "fear: 

**Why, Daddy, it shall not be, if it is not your 
wish; but, dear Daddy, you must surely know that 
I'll always love my David." 

Thus her voice brought her father back to the 
ones at his side, and at once he realized the fright he 
had caused them, but it was soon driven away by his 
telling of the love he had felt for the lad ever since 
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his first visit to Belle-Air, and added, while placing 
Dot's hand in David's: 

**Yes, I love you enough to give my little child 
into your keeping. But cherish her, my son, and let 
no harm befall her that your love and care can keep 
away, and now I owe it to you to tell you that I 
longed and hoped for this very thing. And, David 
my boy, both the mother and I are proud to call you 
our son, while your love for Dorothy is not a surprise, 
as we have felt it from the very first." 

**But I fear that I am far from being good enough 
for her, Mr. Arrowsmith, still, if you think promises 
are worth the taking, I'll give mine now to love and 
cherish her and to do my best to the end of my days. 
Now, sir, here is my hand and honor to it. And, do 
you remember, that I have little else to give, for as 
you know, my father has cut me off without a dollar, 
and that which my mother left me is not much, but 
if I come back you shall see that I can work." 

** Indeed you can, my son, and I think we shall 
all have a chance to try our strength before tomor- 
row 's sun is high ; but now, little Dot, what have you 
to say ? Be quick, my dear, it is growing late, and we 
must try and have some rest." 

Still when the time was given, Dot had but little 
to say, nor could she have spoken without the tears 
coming, and she cried aloud: 

**0h, Daddy, must there be war? Now, can't you 
tell them that things are not as they say, and beg them 
to leave us alone? For, Daddy, I do not want you 
and Cousin Armorel and Dave to go." 
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Here she stopped, for a cry was heard from the 
mother, as she slipped from their side to the floor 
where she laid in a heap. Margaret's strength was 
gone, and to hear her child cry for her father was 
more than the gentle woman could bear. But now all 
else than to care for the mother was forgotten, as 
John with David's help quickly carried her to the 
high-backed sofa, while Dorothy called in terror for 
Mammy Lucy and Sally ; but with so much loving care 
it was only a few minutes before Margaret was able 
to speak to them. 

No more lamenting was done that night, for as 
Margaret's strength returned John called to Sammy 
to bring a decanter of old peach brandy and a bite 
of lunch for all. Then Margaret was made comfort- 
able with soft pillows and footrest, while Henry 
placed a small table near the sofa as Sam brought in 
the tray. Then Henry thought it time for him to 
speak as he had heard all they had said since entering 
the house. So he asked permission to speak, and at 
a nod from his master began : 

**Now, Mars', I'se done heerd you giv leetle Mis' 
to Mars' Dave, an' I' ez mos' pow'ful glad we ez 
gwinter hab a youn' Massa, bu' Mars' Chan' jes' de 
time you all gotter de doah' I wuz gwinter de gallery 
wif de 'spects ob all de niggahs hear an' aroun', jes' 
t' twell you we ain't wan' ter git freed, an' ain't 
nuver sont word ter Mister Linkum. Bu' now. Mars' 
Chan, dey sont word ter ax you an' Mars' Seb not 
ter go ter de wah, bu' jes' send a letter wid de words 
dat we gwinter stop heah 'till de blessed Lawd tecks 
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de notion ter s^id Gabril fo' de ni^ahs, 'case dey 
ain't gwine no'whars else. An' we ez mos' pow'ful 
'bleeged ter de gemmen ob de Norf ter do no mo' 
pesterin' wif de niggahs an' de war. 

**Now, Mars' Chan, kin Sammy sarve de licker, 
an' kin I proclaim ter de niggahs we ez gwinter hab 
a wedden wif leetle Mis' fur de bride, an' Mars' Dave 
fur de groom t" 

It was evident he had more to say; but John's 
hand was motioned for silence, so the old man with 
bowed head awaited his master's words, and they 
brought sorrow again to their minds as he endeavored 
once more to explain, in a simple way, their troubles 
with the North. 

**No, Henry, we must surely go; but it is you and 
the others who must remain, and in your keeping I 
leave my home and all that is dear to me, and I trust 
to you to see that the best is done for their comfort 
and welfare. Still, if you are freed, it is for you to 
go or stay, as you will, but, old man, I cannot believe 
you will forget that you have been next to me — and 
my father before me — in looking after this dear old 
place, nor do I feel that you would desert my lady and 
child or the place we all so dearly love, at the word 
of another man. And then I also feel that many, if 
not all, the others will remain right here at your side. 
Am I right in thinking so, old man?" 

'*0h Lawd, Mars' Chan, dis am turible, bu' I 
swar befo' de Lawd, dem am de precise words we 
done said in de quarters, an' pardon. Mars' Chan, de 
hearing ob leetle Mis' an' Mars' Dave, done trowed 
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all de sense outer dis ole haid, 'case de niggahs sont 
^ord dey wanter pay dere 'spects t' Mars' Chan an' 
de fambly, now kin I'se ring de bell, Mars' Chan?" 

'*Yes, they may come to the front and we shall 
speak to them from the gallery." 

**T'anks, Mars', I'se off ter ring de bell ter'rectly. 
Mis' Margret done teek mo' ob de licker. Bu' fo' 
Qord, Massa, wha' Lucy an' Sally doin' now?" 

**Law pappy, me an' Sally ez nussen back de 
spirit ob de Missus an' dis honey chile, while you ez 
doin' a heap ob talkin' an' pesterin' Mars' Chan, dats 
wha', an' sholy you done lowed dare ain't nuthen 
good 'nough for dis blessed fambly. Now pappy, jes' 
slute my baby; 'case she sho' 'nough gwinter be 
Mars' Dave's bride, an' I'se de fust ter see it all 
long." 

Lucy was right when she said she and Sally were 
** nussen' back de spirit," for there she sat in an old 
mahogany rocking chair, with Dot in her arms, patting 
the little hands or twisting the brown gold curls 
around her fingers just as she had done when Dot 
was, in truth, a baby. And Sally was on the floor at 
Margaret's feet coaxing her to sip the brandy, for 
they had watched and knew to the crumb the small 
amount of nourishment she had taken that week. 

But by the time Henry returned, Lucy had turned 
Dot's tears to smiles and Sally had served Margaret 
as well, for she was the first to leave her seat when 
Henry announced that all were gathering before the 
house. Then taking her husband's arm she looked 
around the room, while saying: 
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Come, honey; come, children; we will see them 
at once and hear what they have to say, and come, 
Uncle Henry, and you too, Lucy, we may need your 
help in this." 

It was Sally who walked behind her mistress, as 
John Arrowsmith led his wife to the gallery to hear 
what his people had to say, and there, before the 
house had gathered every slave on the place ; so step- 
ping to the railing, he asked : 

**What is it, my people; what do you wish me 
to do?'' 

Before he could say more, some one had called out : 
**Nuthen, Mars', bu' we don' want you ter go ter de 
wah, bu' jes' stay heah wif weuns on de ole place, 
now please. Mars' Chan." 

This was one of the sorrwful scenes which he had 
hoped would not occur. So he told, in his kindly way, 
some things which would make them glad, and others 
that made them sad, and then he said in an earnest 
tone: 

'*My people, you must understand that before 
another day is ended I shall be gone, and now is the 
time for me to tell you that your mistress, my dear 
wife, and our little child, I leave in your care, here 
on the dear old place, and I pray to God that you 
will be as faithful to the trust as I have been in mine 
to you. Still, if your freedom is given you, and you 
wish to go from Belle- Air and seek a new home and 
different work, I do not ask you to remain. But I do 
this night ask in God's name that you will honor and 
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protect with the kindest care all I must now leave in 
your trust." 

A low, murmuring sound passed through the 
crowd, but ceased as John's voice was again heard: 

*'But, my people, if it be God's will that this lad, 
David Brewster, and I, or either of us alone return 
to our home after the war is ended, I now pledge my 
word that all who have been faithful to my dear ones 
and home shall be given freedom and one hundred 
dollars in gold to the head of each family, or if the 
North should set you free, to all who wish to remain 
and work for the master of this place shall be given 
the same gift of gold. This is all I have to add to 
the pledge I have given, and now, what have you to 
say to me, my people?" 

Not a sound had the blacks made while John was 
speaking; but when they were sure he had finished, 
all were astir. Then Jackson, who with Frank had 
been standing near John, called out : 

'* Fo' Gord, niggahs, hush dat shoutin' an' twell 
Mars' Chan wha' you gwinter, 'case he done axed 
you." 

Then Ben from the midst of the crowd was heard : 

'*Jes' heah dat niggah's spatiatin'; Mars' Chan, 
you done knowed we gwinter stay heah, or nowhar 
betwix' heah an' Kingdom Come, an' we ain't axin' 
Mars' Chan to swah, 'case der ain't a niggah on de 
place bu' sho'nuf knows Mars' Chan ez de whole 
Gospel truf. Now jes' shout fo' Mars' Chan an' his 
lady, an' likewise fo' leetle Mis' an' de youn' Mars', 
now niggahs, one-two-f ree. " , 
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Loudly the shouts rang on the night air; but at 
last the blacks became quiet while the older ones drew 
closer to the gallery, and Jackson, as spokesman, 
said: 

''Mars' Chan, it am jes' laik Ben done sed, we ez 
gwine ter be heah when you comes home, less Jesus 
done sont fo' us, an' we gwinter teck care ob Mis' 
Margret an' de honey chile, an' Mars', we'll do fo' 
de craps an' de stock an' sich. Bu' Oh, Lawd, Mars', 
you sholy knows we lub you all an' ain't gwine no 
whar den heah?" 

With this he stopped speaking, for John had gone 
down the steps and stood in the open, and all were 
crowding around him feeling that the last moment 
had come for them. Nor did anyone have a word to 
say, but every eye was upon John Arrowsmith's pale 
face. And it must have been thus that the children 
of Israel looked upon their Savior, for all had fallen 
upon their knees as John raised his right hand and 
began to speak: 

**I thank you, my people, for your love for me 
and mine, and the comfort your words have given me 
this night. My heart ached with the thought of leav- 
ing my all ; but now I shall go in peace, knowing you 
will be faithful to your trust and will do your best. 
And I pray God to judge you and me alike and help 
us in the trusts we have in keeping. Now, my people, 
follow me in this prayer." 

Margaret, little Dot and David, with the others, 
were kneeling with their loved one on the ground, with 
no covering save the night sky, and with only the 
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light of the stars, for they had gone so softly down 
the steps and had crept closely to his side, although 
he knew not of their coming, as he was at that moment 
lost to earthly sounds, for in deep and earnest tones 
he was repeating the Lord's Prayer. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THUS THEIB START WAS MADE 

''Gentlemen of the South! 
Gird on your flashing swords! 
Darkly along your borders fair 

Gather the ruffian hordes! 
Ruthless and fierce they came ; 
Even at the cannon's mouth 
To blast the glory of your land, 

Gentlemen of the South! 



. **Prom mother, and wife, and child. 
Prom faithful and happy slave, 
Prayers for your sake ascend to him. 

Whose arm is strong to save. 
We check the gathering tears, 
Though ye go to the cannon's mouth! 
Dominus providebiti Onward! 
Gentlemen of the South!" 

At early dawn on that beautiful May day, of the 
year 1861, family and slaves were up and about, and 
long before the sun had driven the fog away horse- 
men were entering the river gate and galloping up the 
avenue. And what a glorious sight they must have 
made, awearing of the gray. For all were of the best 
their country ever gave, but many young husbands 
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and only sons who left their homes that day had, 
before another year, made widows and lonely mothers 
to pine their lives away. But all were brave and 
willing to give, or go to help save their homes. Still, 
on that day all were hopeful and some were even gay 
as they rode up and down the avenue, or strolled 
about the grove, although many sat beneath the trees 
in silence and thought of the loved ones they were 
leaving behind. 

All were proud of their chosen captain, and their 
uniforms of gray, and well they might have been, for 
never was there a better man for the work John Ar- 
rowsmith had set himself to do, and never had the 
men looked so gallant as on that sorrowful day. So 
all were justly proud of the brilliant sight they made. 
And truly, it must have been a beautiful sight to look 
upon, so much soft gray, gold buttons and braid 
mingling with the green, and flashes of sunshine 
between, with the blue of the sky over all. 

For hours the men had been coming, but by noon 
all had arrived and John with the three lads, all 
wearing the gray, had spoken a word with every man. 
And likewise in the house everyone was busy and a 
stranger would have thought it a festive day. The 
doors were opened wide and vases of flowers placed 
everywhere, while in both dining rooms could be seen 
the tables set for all, — yes, set with silver, crystal 
and china, the best and all they had, and every woman 
on the place had some special dish to prepare, for 
Margaret intended that the men and lads should 
remember their last dinner at home. 
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They had agreed that all should be at Belle- Air 
by the ringing of the noon-bell that day, so as the 
last stroke of '* Louisiana" echoed through the trees 
Phil's bugle called the men to fall in line on the 
avenue. There John spoke every man's name as it 
had been entered in his book, and all had answered, 
thus proving the word of that gallant band. And 
'twas thus with a feeling of pride John Arrowsmith 
called to the men : 

'*Now to the house, my friends, for dinner is 
awaiting us there." 

So falling into groups of twos or threes with John 
and David in the lead all were soon on their way to 
the house ; but as they reached the gallery steps they 
found a great surprise, as Henry was there to ask 
his master to await his lady's word. Not one had 
an idea of what was to come, and at once all eyes 
were upon the small table which stood on the gallery 
at the head of the steps, and which was covered with 
crimson and white roses laid on in three stripes, while 
in one comer was a small mass of blue forget-me-nots, 
with thirteen starry jessamines in a circle, pure and 
white. But it was not the table that held their gaze, 
for as they looked Margaret and little Dot in white 
muslin gowns were seen coming through the doorway 
and carrying between them the beautiful banner. 
Yes, there before their wondering eyes was the crim- 
son, white, and crimson flag floating from the rose- 
wood staff, with the "P. C. A." in tinsel thread 
glistening in the noonday sun, while the silver ball 
and eagle were as bright as if new that day. It was 
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a surprise for the men, as not one had seen the flag, 
yet all had heard of its making, and the precious silk 
from which it had grown. Then Margaret and little 
Dot went towards them and stood near the rose-cov- 
ered table, while waving the flag above their 
heads, and every hat was lifted, and their voices 
ascended far above the tree tops with a ** hurrah for 
the red, white and red,'' and another for the '* bonny 
blue flag which bears but a single star." 

At a word from Henry, Sammy disappeared, but 
he soon returned with others all carrying trays flUed 
with small wine glasses. Then from beneath the 
table Henry took bottles of their rarest sherry for 
the christening of their flag. This, and the beauty of 
doing it, was thought of and arranged by Margaret 
and Dorothy for that day, that all the men might 
stand in its presence. 

All realized now the reason for their stop and at 
once the word was passed that it was their wish that 
Captain Arrowsmith should pour the wine. 

*'A11 right, my friends," John called out as he 
ran up the steps, at the same time taking from Hen- 
ry's hand the spider-web covered bottle and pouring 
into each glass its share, one was given to every man. 
While all were standing silently awaiting, a message 
was sent by Sammy to David, who with the young 
chaplain hastened to Margaret's side. Then all saw 
Dorothy place the banner in David's hands and soon 
heard the holy words that blessed it for them. Al- 
though none had seen little Dot go from the gallery 
to the hall, but as the Amen was said, and before a 

12 
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glass had touched a lip, there came floating out to 
them her sweetest notes, as she sang the new song of 
the South: 

Our flag with its cluster of stars, 
Firm fixed in a field of pure blue, 

All shining through red and white bars, 
Now gallantly flutters in view. 

The stalwart and brave round it rally, 
They press to their lips every fold ; 

While the hymn swells from hill and from 
valley : 
**Be God with our volunteers bold." 

Then hail to the land of the pine ! 

The home of the noble and free! 
A palmetto wreath we'll entwine. 

Bound the altar of young Liberty. 

With the setting aside of the table and John's 
bidding them to dinner, all was confusion, for as 
they crowded up the steps to enter the house every 
man endeavored to have a word with either Margaret 
or little Dot. David had not left Dorothy's side 
since her return to the gallery, and Phil and Fred 
had joined them with Louise, who had come with the 
mother to bid them Godspeed on their way to war. 
They were standing just outside the wide-opened door 
and unconsciously waving the flag which they held 
between them, over the men as they entered the house ; 
and all eyes were upon the banner and every hat was 
lifted, still not one had a feeling of dishonor for the 
old Stars and Stripes, yet for their cause and rights 
they intended to fight. 
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The two dining rooms were used for the men, 
while a table was set on the small gallery off the con- 
servatory for the family and dearer friends. John 
had attended to the seating of his men, at the same 
time welcoming them to his table, then asked a bless- 
ing, at which every man's head was bowed. Henry 
was then left in charge that his master might sit with 
the family. 

Many of the men did justice to the deliciously 
cooked dinner, for they had been many hours on the 
road, or exercising in the grove. Some even laughed 
and joked, while all drained a glass to the health of 
their captain and his family, then began discussing 
the affairs of their country. But with many of the 
lads, Dorothy's beauty was the theme and all envied 
young David, their color bearer, as it was plain to 
see that he was dearly beloved by all at Belle-Air. 

At the family table it was vastly different, for 
there the food was hardly touched and some of the 
dishes were not even passed, and few words were 
spoken, for the thought was in the minds of all that 
the hour of parting was drawing near. While they 
sat at table, John had, in his quiet, simple manner, 
told their friends of the love between Dorothy and 
David; then of the love the mother and himself felt 
for the lad, and of their gladness of heart in being 
able to call him their son. He had chosen that time 
to make it known, fearing that it might be the last 
day they would all be together, and he desired it 
known before leaving his home. All had been quiet 
during the telling, but afterwards, Louise, Phil and 
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Fred had much to say as each wished to prove that 
they had known from the first it would of a certainty 
come to their having a wedding. 

*'Dot," cried Louise, for she had forgotten the 
day, **Dot, do tell what you will wear on your bridal 
day, and Dot, I 'U promise to make your wreath with- 
out a helping hand, for, Dot, you surely will wear a 
veU/' 

What more the child might have said, none will 
ever know, for, at that moment was heard the pack- 
et's three whistles. Yes, the packet had come to take 
them from their homes in the fairest land of all the 
earth. 

At that instant every man was on his feet, and 
quietly, though in the greatest haste, left the dining 
rooms. But once through the hall door, all else was 
forgotten save that the hour had come for them to go. 
And like wild things of the forest they rushed across 
the gallery and made the steps in one quick leap. Oh, 
what an animated scene it must have been as they 
flocked into the grove under the rustling branches of 
the great live oaks. Still, once there, they hesitated 
while seeming not to know just the thing to do until 
their captain was seen coming down the avenue with 
David at his side carrying their silken banner. At 
sight of John Arrowsmith, their enthusiasm returned 
ten-fold and the scene grew the wilder, with the storm 
of cheers they sent up with ** hurrahs'' for Jeflf Davis, 
and another for Beauregard, their General. 

But all had stopped when the chapel was reached 
and some entered as the flag was left at the altar 
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rail, and although not more than ten minutes had 
passed, the entire place was in the wildest ccmfusion, 
for every man, both black and white, had his share of 
the work in loading the horses and baggage, as John 
had told off the men with as many negroes that all 
could be quickly and well accomplished. But even so, 
it was late in the afternoon before all had been placed 
on board, and the men returned to the house to partake 
of the supper prepared for them, and to refresh 
themselves, as all granted it had been a long, hot and 
tiresome day. But at last the end had come and with 
closed doors in the dear old room the last kiss was 
given to the wife and child, as they sat together on 
the high-backed sofa, while David stood near by, 
pressing Dot's Holy Book, which she had left in his 
hand, never dreaming that her daguerreotype also 
had been taken from the square room, or that it then 
laid against his heart, in the pocket of his soldier 
coat. 

Still their last thoughts were for the father as he 
stood so pale and tall before them, then had pressed 
wife and child to his breast with a look of such sorrow 
in his eyes they could never forget, and then with his 
arm linked in David's he went so softly from the 
room that not even the closing of the door was heard 
by the mother and child left on the sofa alone with 
their grief for the dear ones going from them. 

The door once closed, John Arrowsmith paused, — 
yet scarce long enough to restrain his own grief before 
meeting his men, — and it is hard to realize what 
he could have done without the lad at his side as they 
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passed through the white hall, on across the gallery 
and down the steps. But not once did he look aside, 
and with head erect and shoulders thrown back, he 
walked down the avenue to the chapel, where the men 
awaited their captain. And at his approach every 
hat was oflP and every head bowed, for all knew by the 
deathly white face that the man they loved was suf- 
fering tortures worse than any death. Not a word 
was spoken and not one was surprised to see him, with 
David, enter the chapel, as the door had been pur- 
posely left ajar all day. But they were surprised at 
the change that had come over him, for scarce a 
moment had passed until he again stood among them, 
and in a stronger voice than he had used that day 
called to their chaplain, as David appeared carrying 
their banner : 

''Come, dear friend, ask our Father to bless and 
guide us through the war we are about to enter, with 
the hope that we are doing right, and with His help 
that we may conquer." 

So, there in the open, they stood with their eyes 
upon the cross above the chapel door as God's help 
was asked for them, but on their knees. His Prayer 
was said, and with the Amen their work began. 

At once, eight lads with fifes and drums formed 
two lines across the avenue. Then camie their cap- 
tain with David, Fred and Phil, and the men formed 
in fours following closely behind, while the chaplain 
walked to the drummer's side. 

Thus they awaited their captain's word which was 
not long in coming, for, in the stillness of the moment 
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''Dixie" was sounded on fife and drum, while John 
Atrrowsmith's voice rang so clear and high on the 
evening air that it was heard by those in the dear old 
room. 

''Forward! Forward, my friends, and follow me, 
but pray that we are in the right." 

At these words cheers and hurrahs rent the air, 
and the drummers did their best, while the men fell 
in step and the gray column began to move. Thus 
their start was made, just as the last bit of gold in the 
western sky shone through the sycamore's drooping 
branches,- to fall clear and bright on the silver ball 
and eagle. Nor was the eagle once in shadow until 
they reached the wide open gate and had crossed the 
river road. The golden light then flashed from the 
fluttering banner to their side arms, and glistened 
upon braid and buttons, as the men went over the 
levee to the sandy bank below to board the packet. 
And a stirring sight they made as they crowded on 
the hurricane deck where the eight lads stood, still 
playing ''Dixie" with might and main, and although 
the column had marched more than half the length 
of the avenue and across the river road, then down 
the sandy bank, yet not one man had turned his head 
to glance at the home they were leaving, but had gone 
bravely on to his doom. 

Hearing the beating of the drums, the blacks ran 
in despair from their quarters while the sound of 
John's voice brought back to life the dear wife and 
child he was leaving. And they, in terror lest he 
should be gone, rushed from the room, then down the 
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avenue with old Henry and Mammy Lucy doing all 
they could to keep near, and not once did the delicate 
woman stop, but ran on through the gate and across 
the river road and reached the top of the levee just 
as the pilot blew the whistle and sounded the engine 
bell. There Margaret and Dorothy stood close together 
with their hands pressed against their breasts, while 
their eyes eagerly scanned the crowded decks. At 
first they feared not being seen in the confusion and 
excitement, for with the fifes and drums sounding 
their loudest and with the men calling one to the 
other, added to the shouting and singing of the deck 
hands as they pulled up the gang plank and hauled 
in the lines, it was an uproar indeed. 

But at last their eyes fell upon John and David 
standing arm in arm on the hurricane deck, but so 
wrapped in their own thoughts as not to have seen 
them come. Not a black had remained in the house 
or quarters; all were there in the road or standing 
on the levee or bank with wide opened, sorrowful 
eyes. But at the first splash of the paddle every 
throat sent up some word of love and cheer to their 
master going from them and his home; and many 
bandanas were wet with tears caused by the fear that 
John Arrowsmith would fail to make some sign of 
having seen them, and then in their despair they 
shouted : 

''Mars' Chan, 0, please Mars', look dis heah way." 

Sammy was at the water's edge shouting, ''Here 

we ez, Mars'; 0, Marsa, jes' t'row yo' eyes dis away 
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an' see Mis' Margaret an' leetle Mis' an' de niggahs. 
Oh, Lawd, Mars', wake up fo' de packet tuns 'roun'." 

But love had carried their message, for a tremor 
had shaken his frame and his heart had made a leap 
that caused him to raise his eyes. Then looking at the 
levee before the river gate, he beheld his wife and 
child. For a moment all was gladness and the blacks 
called out in most joyful tones : 

*'T'ank you, Mars', an' don't you grief no mo', 
'case you sure gwinter come back ter de ole plantation. 
'Tis de Gospel truf, 'case we done sed de wuds." 

Then, as John Arrowsmith raised his head and 
looked, all followed his eyes to the bank, and at the 
sight of the mother and child standing alone and 
waving, — oh, so bravely, — as the distance length- 
ened between, the men sent up cheer after cheer, 
while the lads went to the rear of the boat and played 
"Dixie" louder than ever before. And not once did 
John or the lads at his side lose sight of the two 
fluttering white gowns until the boat had passed 
around the river bend. Then only when a hand was 
laid upon his arm and a familiar voice spoke his 
name did John Arrowsmith turn to look at those 
about him, and then he saw standing at his back two 
of his own trustworthy slaves, the young, able-bodied 
sons of Jackson and Frank. At sight of them his 
thoughts returned to the present, while he asked like 
one in a dream: 

*' What is the meaning of this, and why are you 
here, boys?" 

Their answer seemed to put new life, not only in 
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John, but all who were near enough to hear. But 
many had noticed what John had not yet seen, that 
Ned and James were wearing their own gray uni- 
forms; nothing, however, was said, as all wished to 
hear the reason of their being aboard; and of how 
and when they had come, so all drew near to listen. 

''Oh, Lawd, Mars' Chan, I'se done 'tend f'om de 
fust ter come an' done promise Mis' Margret an' 
leetle Mis' ter takes care ob you an' Mars' Dave, an' 
ter cook you sumpin' fitten ter eat. An' 'twuz jes' 
gran' de way leetle Mis' an' Mammy Lucy wif dat 
niggah Sally done fotch us on de packet, an' leetle 
Mis' she axes fo' de Capt'in an' tole him sumpin', 
den leetle Mis' wif de Capt'in an' we niggahs done 
come ter dat doah an'. Mars' Chan, I decl'ah fo' de 
Lawd, we's done jes' laik leetle Mis' done tole me an' 
Ned, an' ain't nuver put our haids outter de doah 
till de packet was roun' de bend,' an' dese am de 
wuds sho'-nuf. Mars' Chan, dat leetle Mis' sed. Dat 
terrectly we's roun' de pint, me an' Ned wuz ter sort 
o' natchul laik open de doah an' walk ter you wif de 
wuds, 'Please, Mars', dar am de letters fo' you an' de 
youn' gemmen on de table back ob de doah. So will 
Mars' an' de gemmen please come in an' takes a 
cha'r 'case dey orter be tired ob standin' dar, an' 
Mars', leetle Mis' done put som' ting dar fo' all ob 



we ims.' " 



It was as Ned had said, for when John and the 
lads had been persuaded to enter the cabin it was 
quickly seen that little Dot had in truth been there, 
for on the table behind the door each found his little 
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stack of letters, as none but Dot could have arranged 
them. 

Letters had come to Belle- Air that morning from 
Fred's and Phil's mothers, but it was Dorothy's 
thought to hide them until the lads' lonesome hour 
had come, and Louise and herself had each added a 
rose tinted note telling them they would never be for- 
gotten, with a prayer for their safe return. Then 
John and David each had long earnest letters from 
Margaret and Dorothy, filled with love and solicitude 
for their comfort and safety. Out of little Dot's, 
fresh, blue forget-me-nots fell into their hands, and 
on the table she had placed a crystal vase filled with 
the lovely white jessamines from the gallery tree, 
while in another were sprays of forget-me-nots from 
near the chapel door, for Dorothy had in mind 'twas 
a way they could have with them the sweetness of 
their home one night the longer. 

They had taken some time in reading the letters, 
for more than an hour had passed, and the while all 
were thoughtful and silent ; but at the sound of a sob 
from Fred Calhoun, the others were at his side, while 
the delicate lad, — little more than a child, — pressed 
his lips together and fought back the tears that were 
struggling to come as he thought of his mother and 
home. 

At the sight of such bravery from one so young 
and frail, John Arrowsmith had looked, then won- 
dered, as he caught the lad in his arms, and from that 
moment his own great sorrow was put aside. Then 
with all his strength he gave himself to comfort others 
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and the noble work was at that moment begun by his 
calling out in a cheery tone : 

''Now, my lads, let us join hands and cease lament- 
ing, for while we are fighting for the cause we are 
doing the work of earnest men, and as we want to do 
our best, we must put our own feelings aside; but 
remember, I am your father for the time yon are 
away from home, and your devoted friend to the 
end. 

*'Here come Jim and Ned, so let us hear what they 
have to tell, as I still do not quite understand why 
they are aboard, but, by Heavens, lads, open your 
eyes and look at them and tell me if I am out of my 
mind, or indeed quite gone crazy in thinking I see 
them wearing our gray." 

All looked at James and Ned standing near the 
door and saw with what pride they stood there before 
them, while holding their soft gray hats in hand with 
all the dignity of a general. They knew well the 
expression of their master's face, so at once knew that 
the lonesome hour had pa^ed, and felt they could 
show themselves to him and the lads. With a grin 
that laid bare their hard, white teeth, they made a 
bow, at the same time Ned began to speak : 

'* Please, Mars' Chan, an' youn' Mars'rs, takes a 
look at dis heah niggah in de fine soldier clo'es dat 
leetle Mis' done pestered Mis' Margret fo'. An' 
Mammy Lucy done twell dat Missus ain't nuver had 
no peace wif de honey chile till de wud wuz sont ter 
makes dem fo' yo' niggahs, so here we ez, Mars' 
Chan, to pay 'spects an' s'lute de youn' massers, an' 
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de Capt'in ob de wah. Now wha' fo' you laugh, 
Mars' Dave, 'case we sho' 'nuff gwine wif you all ter 
de wah. Ain't me an' you, Jim?" (This being said 
to James, who was rubbing with his bandana the 
already bright gilt buttons on his coat.) 

**We sutinly ez Ned, 'case, Mars' Chan, we want 
mos' pow'ful ter go, bu' pappy an' Unc' Henry 
lowed dat if me or lesswise Ned, done run home day 11 
put we niggahs in de stocks till Mars' Chan done come 
ter whup us. Yus, sah, me an' Jim sholy am gwine 
ter keeps right 'long side ob de Cap 'in an' youn' 
Massers an' sarve dem, 'case de wud ez done give to 
Missus. An' befo' de Lawd, Sammy wuz dat pes- 
tered betwix' not seein' Mars' Chan, or laikwise 
leetle Mis' when he done heard me an' Ned, or me an' 
him, wuz gwine wid Mars' Chan. 

''Bu' now, Mars' Chan, wha' you t'ink in all dem 
hampers an' kegs ovah dar 'ginst de wall? Me an' 
Ned knows, 'case we done packed dem wif all de 
vittels Hannah done been cookin' fo' days, an' now. 
Mars' Chan, ain't we all hongry?" 

The lads and even John had been so much amused 
that they laughed aloud. Yes, John Arrowsmith with 
his friends and slaves laughed heartily on that sorrow- 
ful night, and so by suppressing their grief had 
become stronger men to fight for their dearly beloved 
Louisiana. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOUTHBONS, HEAR Y0T7B COUNTRY CALL TOXJ 

''Southrons, hear your country call you! 
Up,. lest worse than death befall you! 
To arms I To arms ! To arms in Dixie ! 
Lo! all the beacon fires are lighted, — 
Let all hearts now be united! 
To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
For Dixie's land we take our stand. 
And live or die in Dixie! 

To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie, 
To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie!" 

''Dixie/' by Albert Pike, 
In the Natchez Courier, May 30, 1861. 

At sunrise on the thirtieth of May, 1861, the 
"City of Baton Rouge" reached her wharf at the foot 
of Canal Street and no time was lost in transferring 
the baggage and supplies to the armory of the 
Washington Artillery Company, where John Arrow- 
smith's Parrotts and small arms were awaiting them. 
And while the morning was still early, Philip Ray- 
mond, mounted on the bay, sounded the bugle, and 
again the eight lads with fifes and drums formed 
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their double line as David, holding high the rosewood 
staff that their flag might be seen from afar, guided 
his horse to the front, as he was to lead the way. And 
John Arrowsmith, riding his dapple gray, with Fred 
at his side, led his gallant men across the white stone 
levee, then up the beautiful tree-lined street, to the 
tune of "Dixie." 

Although scarce three weeks had passed since he 
was there, he could see the change, for among all the 
flags that were flying from windows and house tops 
not one of the old Stars and Stripes did he see. For 
Louisiana had, before that time, closed her gates to 
the North and meant to show her strength. The 
excitement and determination of her people — and of 
New Orleans in particular — was intense; but the 
entire State was loyal to the cause and every man 
meant to do his best And on that thirtieth day of 
May, as John Arrowsmith was leading his men to 
headquarters, so others were doing, and some were 
drilling on the avenues or in the public parks. Thus 
shrill fifes and the beating of drums were heard all 
along the way, while the military spirit of the people 
greeted them at every turn as helpers in maintaining 
their State's rights. 

But the glory of the day was seen by John Arrow- 
smith and his troops as they left the grass-platted, 
tree-lined avenue and turned into Rue de Rivoli on 
their way to the Plaza d'Armes, for all through the 
old French quarter the banquette and shell walks 
were thronged with the gaily dressed French, and 
over the walls in the gardens or on the galleries 
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behind the trailing vines could be seen the beautiful 
young Creole girls. Many were wearing the thin 
white gowns which they knew so well became their 
rich ivory complexions and glossy black hair, and 
that day, if not always, their eyes were as bright as 
stars. Their mantillas had been thrown aside, for 
those who were walking under the orange trees or 
leaning over the flower-covered gallery rail held, as a 
shield from the sun, a small crimson, white and 
crimson flag too, that it might be in hand to wave as 
the troops were marching by. 

At the sight of David, so proudly carrying the 
beautiful flag, and with the air of ** Dixie'* on 
fife and drum, the crowd went nearly wild and their 
cheers were heard for blocks around, while the beau- 
ties waved the neW flag and threw kisses from their 
finger-tips, — as only French coquettes knew the way 
to, — until the last man had passed from their sight. 

And so it had been throughout the old quarter; 
still, as they approqjched the Plaza d'Armes, the crowd 
grew denser and the excitement was even greater, for 
on the Plaza glistening in the morning sun stood stack 
after stack of bright new arms, and troops were form- 
ing into companies to follow their command that 
day. And so much martial music added to the bugle 
calls, and the sight of the new flag floating on public 
and private buildings, which was seen at every turn, 
certainly gave to romantic old New Orleans the air 
of a garrison town. 

But for them the honor and glory of the day came 
as David, holding their banner high — the sun mak- 
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ing brighter the silver eagle and ball — led John 
Arrowsmith and his gallant band through the broad 
stone portal, then on to the battery's review ground. 
There they had found awaiting their coming, Colonel 
Numa Augustine with Governor Moore at his side and 
many city officials. These had come, not only to greet 
John Arrowsmith, their friend, but to acknowledge 
and commend the noble work Captain Arrowsmith 
and his chosen troops had volunteered to do. 

Other troops were quartered in the armory, so on 
hearing the trampling of many hoi;|3es all had rushed 
out to greet and receive their new comrades. And 
then it was that the cheers and salutes that were sent 
upon the air for them brought forth the best feelings 
and pride of every man present. But as they began 
to dismount, the troops surrounded David for a 
closer look at the beautiful flag, as all had heard some- 
'thing of its making, for nearly every man assembled 
there, — to go as a common soldier to fight for his 
rights, — was either a planter or the son of a planter ; 
thus all belonged to the noblest and best in all Louis- 
iana, and they being so nearly akin, 'twas little that 
one knew, and not the other. 

Colonel Augustine — and not one said him nay — 
declared it to be the finest and most beautiful of the 
new Confederate flags as yet seen by him, and every 
hat was lifted as David walked past them on his way 
to the armory to place the treasure in safety, for that 
day and the next. 

'Twas the first day of June that John — Captain 
Arrowsmith — with his nine heavy Parrott rifled guns, 

13 
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and his band of friends, joined the Washington Artil- 
lery, then, with Colonel Walton's Louisiana Volun- 
teers, marched away from the dear old town to give 
their aid to Beauregard. 

And of all that gallant band who rode away that 
day not one in ten ever saw their State again, for 
some were left on the field of Manassas, while others 
had made their last rally at Shiloh's Meeting House, 
or fallen on other battle grounds. 

But one and all had done his best to help Beaure- 
gard save the cause. 



n 



It 



Ye gallant men, march on, march on, 
With strong, uplifted arms. 

For angel hands shall carve the way. 
And shield ye from all harm. 

So, Major brave, let them not shrink, 

In peril or in pain; 
Let memories of their Southern birth 

Gird up their hearts again. 



''And in the hour of battle dark. 
When foe stand man to man, 
Then strike, boys, strike ! for your firesides 
Strike for your native land! 

'* Tis a watchword which will never fail 
To arm them with a might, 
To follow their proud leader through 
The thickest of the fight. 
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''Then onward inarch, ye gallant men, 
Nor let your courage pale ; 
While Walton holds the first command, 
There's no such word as fail!" 

"To the Washington Artillery/' 
By a Southern Lady. 

— New Orleans Delta, April 30, 1861. 



CHAPTER XX 

TOLLING FOB THE OLD PLANTATION BELLS 

Toll! '* Louisiana," toll now and forever more 
That your long but mournful tones 
May sink deep into the hearts of those 
Whose wrath and greed laid bare our homes. 
Toll! Louisiana, toll! — forever more. 

Belle- Air. The time — the very end of their lovely 
month of May, but two years of sorrow, death and 
desolation had swept the country since John Arrow- 
smith with his friends left their homes. And, though 
now so many years ago, it is sad to tell that Louisiana 
with old New Orleans had fallen into the Yankee's 
grasp and of how, before the war was ended, they laid 
waste so many of her beloved homes, for they had 
scoured the entire state and burned much that they 
could not carry away. Still the days were peacefully 
though sorrowfully spent at Belle-Air, while the 
blacks were so faithful to their trust that two good 
crops of cotton had been raised, then picked and 
ginned, then packed away as their master had bid 
them do, and all were doing their best for the home 
which they called their own. 

Twice only were tidings brought of John Arrow- 
smith and the lads, in all the two years, but a little 
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more than one year before, letters had eome to the 
mother and ehild with their love and earnest prayers 
for their safety and welfare, then John had written : 
''Dear wife, our army is so greatly in need of 
everything that at times it is with di£Seulty the men 
can fight, and food is so scarce the troops are often- 
times faint with hunger; while it is not unusual for 
them now to be without even worn boots ; but not once 
have I heard a complaint or a wish to turn around, 
and I truly believe there is not a man in the South but 
who will stand at his post till the end. But our great- 
est trouble and that which will go a long way toward 
preventing our saving the cause is the lack of good 
arms; right now we want cannon, and as my friend 
Beauregard has said in a letter to our planters, the 
need of them is as just and worthy as ever history 
recorded, or the days when the priesthood without 
once hesitating melted and moulded intb cannon the 
precious bells from their monasteries and houses of 
God during the holy wars, or to relieve their Nation's 
needs. And now, dear wife, help must come to us 
in some way and metal must be obtained at once, so I 
cannot think of a better way to give that which is in 
my power, I must ask you, honey, to have Prank and 
Jackson lift off every bell on the old plantation — 
save the one on the chapel and the big one in the 
quarter's yard; then let not a day pass, dear wife, 
but have them put on the packet in the captain's care 
w^ho will in turn hand them over to Governor Moore, 
subject to Gteneral Beauregard's order. I know, 
honey, this will be something of a sorrow to you, as 
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it would have been to me in other days, as they are 
the ones my grandfather selected and had hnng in 
place; while, honey, did I ever tell you how he had 
them rung on the day I was bom T . Then, too, dear 
wife, I know full well you remember how clear and 
sweet their tones were on that golden autumn day 
when my sweet young bride sat beside me in the old 
coach the little darkies had trimmed with bright oak 
leaves; and now, as I write, I can still feel your soft 
white hand as it lay in mine own, as we looked from 
the coach window through the hazy atmosphere to see 
the bright coloring the fine old oaks had taken on. 
And, honey, I can, this very minute, hear your sweet 
voice, as you called out in delight at the beauty of the 
Spanish moss and spreading palmetto leaves. But, 
dear wife, I can easily recall every day of our lives 
since that home-coming to the dear old place. So, 
sweet wife, pray, pray with me, for the prayer is 
ever on my lips that again we may be together with 
our little child and the lad God has sent to us. Yes, 
pray that it may be written in the Book that we are to 
live out our days on the dear old plantation. Although 
my life — if it be God's will — 111 gladly give to help 
the cause, and this thought brings me back to the urg- 
ent needs of the hour and my wish to have the bells 
sent by the first packet after this reaches you. But, 
honey, the big bell we'll keep this time, as I hold it 
near sacred, for its long sweet tones were sounded 
when my parents and grandparents were laid to rest, 
so honey, guard it till the end; but if a call comes 
for more, then it, too, shall go, as it may help to save 
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my grandfather's home for us and our children and 
the ones I hope to hold upon my knees.'' 

After reading the letter and hiding it in the bosom 
of her gown, Margaret called Henry to her that he 
might learn his master's wishes, then next Frank and 
Jackson were told, and soon every black on the place 
knew that the bells were to go to the war. 

Not an hour was lost after the reading of the 
master's request, and soon every bell had been lifted 
from its beam, then placed in tiie wagon and hauled to 
the landing to await the packet's coming. Still not 
long did they wait, as it was due that very hour, and 
the three whistles were heard in answer to Jackson's 
hail even before Prank reached the river gate as he 
had driven so slowly down the avenue to the tolling 
of ''Louisiana," the big bell in the yard which they 
were leaving behind. Tolling, its long sweet tones 
would surely have been called, and such they were 
meant to be by old Hairy as he clung to the rope 
with little Dot at his side, while the blacks stood about 
the yard, and there were tears in every eye. But 
with faithful Lucy, Margaret, the cherished wife, sat 
on the veranda, without tears, but with face so pale 
as she pressed her husband's letter against her breast 
that 'twas Lucy's thought her beloved mistress would 
surely die or faint, so she kept her arm around the 
delicate woman, while she whispered courage in her 
ear, for among the blacks the signs had pointed to the 
words that told them their master with the lads would 
return to his home. They had searched with the 
greatest care through all the lore known to them and 
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to others throughout Point Coup6e Parish an^ 
fact they had started on a night the moon was 
added to the signs they had found, made it ce 
all would be well with them and at such a tin 
ever, their return would surely be. 

Still they had nearly lost hope of ever seeing 
again when the word came that New Orleans had 
taken by the Northern Admiral and his fleet. ' 
again messages, following one another in rapid 
cession, had found their way to Belle-Air, all t€ 
of the horrible deeds being committed by the Yt 
soldiers; while one told that the generals had c< 
cated New Orleans' oldest and finest home that 
might occupy imposing quarters. And alth 
Madam Lafayette sent a plea to Washington, it 
availed her naught ; thus Lincoln listed another 
TORY for the North. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE ATTEBiPTED BEAUTY AND BOOTY RAID 

**Burn the cotton! Bum the cotton! 
Let the solemn triumph rise ; 
Fanned by ** Freedom's" breath, its white wing 
Spreads her banner to the skies. 
*Melt the bells' is but reechoed 
O'er our valley's gathered pride; 
Lay the cotton on the altar 
Where our loved have nobly died." 
— ^'Estelle." Memphis, Tenn., May 16, '62, 

m. 

But at last the Yankees had indeed turned loose 
and some had gone up the Atchafalaya. On that 
morning Margaret had chosen to sit in the latticed 
summer house to do her needlework, while Dorothy 
walked about to tend and gather flowers, for the 
morning air was so soft, and brought with it through 
the diamond lattice the perfume of the flowers and 
spicy sweet shrubs, and the birds were singing their 
sweetest songs, with no other sound to mar their notes. 
When of a sudden and without apparent cause, the 
feeling of approaching danger came to Margaret, and 
at the moment in a trembling voice she called Dor- 
othy to her side. 

In answer to her mother's call the child had just 
entered the summer house with her apron filled with 
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forget-me-nots, when a strange sound was heard as 
of many men tramping up the avenue or running 
through the grove.- Both mother and child were ter- 
ror-stricken by the sound, so unusual in those days, 
and in their haste to leave the summer house Mar- 
garet's work basket was overturned; but no thought 
was paid to it, and the dainty contents were left with 
the blue forget-me-nots scattered and later to be 
crushed on the sunlight-spotted floor. 

Mother and child feeling themselves in danger, 
had no other thought than to gain the house, although 
they had seen nothing to alarm them while running 
under the arbor or passing between the shrubs; but, 
as they reached the rose beds nearest the veranda 
steps, they had stopped to look down the avenue. 
Then a cry of fear and horror rent the air, for they 
had rushed near into the very arms of o£Scers and 
men wearing the blue of the Northern Army; but 
before a second cry left their lips, their faithful 
guardians were coming from every side and Sammy 
rushed down the steps not a moment too soon, for one 
of the Yankee officers had caught Dot in his arms, 
which caused the mother to faint, but Prank caught 
and cared for her. Sammy's thoughts were all for 
his little Mis', whom he had worshiped since her baby 
days, and on that day he proved the sincerity of the 
promise he had given his master — to care for and 
serve her well even with his life, if he could but belong 
to her. And at the sight of her struggling in the 
Yankee's grasp, he had nearly given his life, as 
straight to her rescue he ran while calling to the Yan- 
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kee: **Tecks yo' ban's f'om my leetle Mis' or 'fore 
Gord, man, I'se sholy gwinter kilt you." At the 
moment, the Yankees made no move to stay him, for 
Sammy was a revelation to them, — he being a type 
of negro never seen or heard of in Yankee land. His 
strength and bravery, too, were new to them, for who 
but the meanest cowards would have done as theyt 
But all too soon for their pleasure, they discovered 
they had to deal with men of truth and honor, even if 
they were black and bom in slavery ; for John Arrow- 
smith had set the example that taught them to value 
their honor. 

Truly, their strength was sorely tried that day ; but 
all proved faithful to the trust their master had left 
with them. Still, they had no wish to do otherwise 
than care for the ones they loved — and their old 
plantation home. Sammy, running past the others, 
had sprung like something wild, to the side of the one 
who held little Dot, and, with his fist as hard as 
iron, struck the Yankee on the head, then caught him 
by both arms and held him as in a vice until he cried 
and cursed with pain. Dot slipped from his grasp 
and was caught in Sally's strong arms, then with 
Sammy's help — for he had tossed the man to the 
ground — he was about to carry her to the house, — 
as Jackson and Frank had done the mother, — for both 
were so weak from fright they could not have taken a 
step. But at that moment the demons began to stir 
and made a rush at them, one pointing his revolver at 
Sammy's head, while others laid hands on little Dot. 
Still Sammy never loosened his hold with one arm; 
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but bravely held off the Yankees with his right fist, 
as Jackson and others were coming to his help. All 
had been so quickly done that scarce five minutes had 
elapsed since Dorothy was tending her fiowers while 
thinking of her brave young lover, and all the blacks 
were at work in the fields or about the yards with 
everything on the place at peace. But the demons 
made it a day never to be forgotten, and what might 
have happened to the sweet child or brave and loyal 
Sammy, is sad to think, but just as help had reached 
him, the demons heard a call that caused them to put 
away their arms and turn aside, for their commander 
who had lingered in the grove joined them at that 
moment. He must have known his men well and that 
which he found them doing could not have been the 
first offense of its kind, nor did it seem to disturb his 
sense of honor or surprise him in the least, but in a 
harsh voice, and without one word of rebuke, he 
called out to them: 

'*D you, now what are you up tot Let the 

girl go and put away your guns, you d fools, and 

search the place, for I believe there are rebels in hid- 
ing here." 

Then he ordered the oflScers to follow him as he 
meant to search the house, while to the men he again 
called : 

"Now get to the foraging and round up every 
d bit of grub on the place and take it to the iron- 
clad, and let me know if you find any cotton, but be 

d careful not to use a match without my orders. 

Now, every d one of you get to work." 
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Is it not di£Scult to believe that a government 
formed by such men as Washington, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, and Henry, has had in its pay a man of that 
type, or that one should be placed in command of 
troops? But so they did and many of his kind had 
authority "to clean out the South," as their tours 
of robbery and dishonor were termed by the Northern 
generals. 

As the men fell back, Sammy took Dorothy in his 
arms, then ran for his life, nor did he once look back 
or slacken his pace, but on up the v^anda steps, 
through the white hall — then still running he had 
crossed the room and dropped Dot beside her mother 
on the high-backed sofa, and fallen on his knees at 
their feet — just as the o£Scers came stalking through 
the door. 

They had hardly stepped over the sill, when all 
stopped to look around the beautiful room with its 
treasures of long ago. Then, in their eagerness to 
select that which they meant to steal (although 
at the time they dignified it by calling it "confiscat- 
ing the rebel's property")? they had not at first no- 
ticed the ones on the sofa or their guard of loyal blacks 
in the farthest comer, for there stood Hannah, old 
Ben, and Prank, with the others, while Henry, Lucy 
and Sally with Sammy were at the feet of their mis- 
tress, who in terror had not left the sofa, but sat with 
her child clasped against her breast, — in fear of what 
might happen next. But when the men began moving 
about the room they at once discovered that others 
than themselves were there. The commander then 
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announced in a brutal tone, that with his men he 
intended to search the house, and stepping near the 
sofa said to Margaret: 

''Where is your d rebel husband, if you ever 

had onet But if there are any of his kind here I 
calculate to find them." Then turning to his mea he 
was heard to say: '*So come, men, we will search for 
the Beb, as this looks like a first rate loafing place." 

All had turned to leave the room ; but the allusion 
to their loved ones had brought with it strength and 
courage to John Arrowsmith's wife and child, for in 
an instant both were on their feet and defiantly 
looked the Yankees full in the face, and they in turn 
were so surprised that they stopped to look at the 
two beautiful women — so different from their own. 
Their surprise grew even greater at the courage they 
now displayed, and as courage will at all times awe 
the coward, so the cowards, who but a few minutes 
before had so brutally .treated the lonely mother and 
child, were now awed by what they heard and saw. 
They stood quite still and listened to what Margaret 
and Dorothy were saying, for, with their first fright 
passed, they had strength to endeavor to protect 
themselves and their home, which they meant to do. 
So it was with amazement the o£Scers heard Margaret 
say to their captain : 

''Sir, as you have asked for the master of Belle- 
Air, I, as his wife, must take his place and I can 
assure you there is not a man in the house or on the 
place, save the blacks, and you have seen nearly all. 
Still with only my blacks as protectors I forbid you 
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or your men to enter another room in this house. For 
do you think that John Arrowsmith, a hero of Man- 
assas and Shiloh, would have left his family and 
home without means of protection f 

And as Margaret finished, she gave old Henry a 
look which he understood full well, so knew just the 
thing to do. 

But while her mother had been speaking, Dorothy's 
eyes had not once been taken off the young o£Scer 
who caught and, to her shame, had held her so closely 
against himself that she felt herself polluted. He, 
feeling her eyes upon him, had walked to the end of 
the room, so not having heard all Margaret had said 
went prowling about and, not knowing that Dot's 
eyes were still upon him, he first examined, then 
slipped into his pocket a beautifully jewelled snuff 
box that had lain on the library table since Sir Fran- 
cis 's earliest days, as it was one of the treasures 
brought by him from his English home. Then little 
Dot's Southern blood grew warm, for she knew her 
father prized it most highly and it belonged to her 
own dear home, so without a thought of the others 
she went straight to the man and looking him full in 
the face, said, with the utmost scorn : 

**So the Yankees are thieves, as well as , I 

don't know the word to call you; but you are beyond 
doubt a thief, and now take my father's property out 
of your pocket and lay it back on the table this min- 
ute or I will bid Sammy do it for me." 

Sammy's quick ear having heard his name spoken, 
went straight to Dorothy's side. 
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The Yankee tried the pretence of not understand- 
ing her meaning; but he well knew the weight of 
Sam's iron fist, so thought it best to drop the box on 
the table at his side, while he hissed between his teeth 
at little Dot a name she had never heard before. 
And as he turned and left the room. Dot with the 
others heard him say that he meant to ''get even with 
the whole damn lot of rebels on the place;" but at 
the time no heed was paid to his threats, for their 
attention had been drawn to Margaret and the cap- 
tain. 

Although the captain had been completely awed 
and foiled by the noble dignity and courage of John 
Arrowsmith's beautiful wife and child, he had at- 
tempted to ** strike a Yankee bargain" which was to 
insure them against his men in their wish to sack the 
house, yet it was himself who first made known that 
such was their intention. Then he had turned aside 
with the thought of filling his own pockets, for like a 
highway robber, he asked that lady of dignity if die 
had either money or jewels in the house with which 
to cover her obligation to him, if she was to receive 
his protection. 

To this question the answer had been truthfully 
given, — there was neither money nor jewels on the 
place ; but now the man, while wearing the American 
eagle on his cap and buttons, and with a sword at his 
side, caught and held with a firm grasp the simple 
gold chain with its small time piece with which Mar- 
garet was seldom without, as it had belonged to her 
mother and had been the last gift from her. Then it 
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was that Dorothy, with Sammy at her heels, had gone 
to her mother's aid, for she had called out in fright: 

*'0h! I beg you sir, take your hands from my 
chain as I r ze it highly, then too, it was worn by my 
mother.'*" 

*'Damn it, am I not to receive something for my 
kindness to you rebels t" 

'*Yes, oh yes, come, my child, we will go up stairs 
and look. Then, sir, we may find something you will 
desire as much; but I beg you not to take this." 

With a laugh he dropped the chain and taking a 
step nearer, clutched and held a fold of her gown, 
while his bloodshot eyes nearly devoured the beautiful 
woman, as he exclaimed: 

**Yes, I'll go up stairs with you and then 111 tell 
you what I want — so come along my beauty; but 
leave the girl behind." 

This to John Arrowsmith's cherished wife, the 
gentle mistress of Belle- Air, but her faithful guard- 
ians were there and no harm would come to her or 
their ** honey child" that they, even with their lives 
could keep away, so on hearing what the man said, 
and understanding full well his meaning, all gath- 
ered around Margaret and Dot. 

Old Henry caught his mistress's hand and held it 
as he would had she been a little child, for he knew 
it was time to guard her with his life, and put the 
cowards from the house as his master would have 
done. And he said, without showing the fear he 
actually felt at the moment : 

14 
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''No, Mis' Margret, you an' leeswise leetle Mis' 
ain't gwine up stahs, 'case dar ain't nuthen up dar 
dat de General ez gwinter hab. An' Gten'ral, Missus 
'11 be pow'ful 'bleeged ter you an' de t 'others ter git 
outer de house terreetly an' do no mo' pesterin' heah. 
An' sah, you jes' teek yo' han' f 'om Mistis, befo' — 

Here Henry hesitated and muttered to himself 
under his breath: **0h Jesus, ez I lost fo' de lie I'se 
sholy gwinter twellt" But at the same time had 
straightened up to his full height and thrown back 
his head, then speaking loudly that all might hear, 
he continued to address the Yankee captain: 

''Yas suh, Gen'ral, teck yo' han' f'om Mars' 
Chan's lady afore word ez sont ter sot de hounds on 
dis heah house 'case yo'll sholy be kilt, fo' dey am 
tur'ble, dey am dat hongry." 

**You damn black rascal, what do you mean by 
threatening your white brother's lifet But this I am 
going to have for my little boy at home," cried the 
Union oflBcer as he tore the watch and chain from 
Margaret and dropped them into his pocket. He then 
turned as if to leave the room, when his attention was 
called to a beautiful rosewood stereoscope on its stand 
near one of the windows. It had been a source of 
entertainment to some of the men, and at a look from 
him which they must have understood without a word, 
one gathered up the views, while another took the 
stereoscope and hastily left the house, the captain 
and the others following closely behind. 

But old Henry had not failed to reply to the man. 
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although it was when he saw his master's treasures 
being carried away that he had courage to say : 

"Lawd Gord, suh, I ain't never claimed no kin 
wif you nor no other po' white trash, an' tain't no 
niggah on de place bu' heaps rather be Mars' Chan's 
mule dan be what you he's — an' I ain't gwinter 
twell you de name heah in my white fokes house. 
Bu' wha' fo' you starin' dat-away at dis ole niggah T 
Lawd suh, j^s' heah de hounds." 

This, Henry exclaimed in genuine terror, as he 
looked at the man's angry red face, while he thought 
it best to speak again of the hounds, for at that mo- 
ment their danger was the greatest. But help had 
come — through a most ridiculous source — and many 
were the times in after years that the story was told 
of the *' Beauty and Booty Raid" made by the Yank- 
ees from their iron-clad, and not once did it lose in 
the telling; and of how Ben's old coon hounds had 
that day by barking and howling after treeing a coon 
in the pasture between the quarter's yard and the 
swamp, made good old Henry's lie and had driven 
the Yankees from Belle- Air. 

The foraging party had worked with a will and 
every fowl that was seen by them was either caught 
or killed, and even the turkeys and setting hens were 
taken from their nests and carried away by them on 
that terrible day. And the old smoke-house was 
stripped of all its sweet hams and sides of bacon, 
which with barrels of good salt pork were sent to 
the iron-dad to fill the Yankee stomachs. But their 
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work was not yet finished for the old smoke-house was 
then set on fire by order of the fine young officer who 
meant to get even with little Dot — and Sammy's 
iron fist. 

He had also called aloud to the captain, whom he 
saw leaving the house and giving the order to return 
to the iron-clad, as the dogs' howls were still to be 
heard. The captain stopped and listened to the man 
calling, still louder, and so caught the* word that a 
big lot of cotton packed in the gin house should be 
carried away or burned. Yes, he had found the four 
hundred bales of cotton which Jackson had ginned, 
then baled with so much care, and with such pride had 
then counted each bale as it was hooked and lifted, 
then dropped upon the stack with the hope of its help- 
ing their master when the war was over. 

So the faithful negroes had nearly lost heart when 
the captain ordered them to load the wagons and 
haul as many bales to the landing as the iron-clad 
would carry. But help was again sent to John Arrow- 
smith 's people by the rascals having fired the smoke- 
house. Every foot of its old oak timbers was soaked 
and grease laden from the many years of use so it 
had taken no time for the flames to catch and spread, 
then come pouring through every crack, and it was 
only a moment more before the old house was wrapped 
in fire — with flames higher than any tree top. And 
with the falling in of the roof the flames had rushed 
even higher and spread from every side, and the 
roaring, rushing noise made by the fire, with the 
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snapping and cracking of the old oak beams as they 
burned and fell from their supports, nearly maddened 
the dogs, so leaving the coon they had treed, though 
growling and howling the louder, they went tearing 
through the quarters in fright. 

The captain and his men took but one look at 
their long, lank bodies and wide opened, froth-covered 
mouths, as they tore over the ground and among the 
trees with their necks stretched forward and heads 
thrown back, while their howls had brought with them 
greater terror as the dogs grew nearer, while still 
running in their awful fright. 

But the old coon dogs answered the purpose well 
in carrying out Henry's timely lie, for the Yankees 
had not even stopped for another look at the bales 
upon bales of prime white cotton which would have 
graded "A 1" and brought almost its weight in gold 
eagles in a home or foreign market. No, they had 
not even cast one look behind or lost a step to catch 
their breath, from the moment they caught sight of 
the old frightened dogs; but took to their heels and 
ran for their lives down the avenue, then out the 
gate and on down the river bank in their haste to put 
the river between themselves and — Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's ferocious blood hounds; and all proved to be 
such good runners that the gun boat had left the 
landing and was nearing the bend by the time the 
dogs lost their fear enough to venture- past the burn- 
ing smoke-house; and it was only in answer to Ben's 
and Jackson's call that they had gone to the gin 
house. But once there they were calmed and ten- 
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derly caressed as the saviors of John Arrowsmith's 
honor and home — for in all truth both had been in 
mortal danger during the Yankees' attempt in mak- 
ing a ''Beauty and Booty Raid.'' 



CHAPTER XXII 

JOHN ABBOWSMITH'S LAST STAND 

**Bum the cotton! bum the cotton! 
Does this sacrifice compare 
With the battle-field red-flowing, 
With the brave hearts offered there T 
They no more shall strike for freedom, 
Never worship at her shrine — 
To hurl back the fell invader 
To avenge them — that is thine.*' 
Estelle.^^ Memphis, Tenn., May 16, 1862. 
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To them it had been a day of horror, and when all 
felt sore that the Yankees were gone, the blacks 
took care that the fire could do no further damage. 

Jackson had not left the spot while a spark 
glowed or the ashes were even hot, and his next 
thought, after learning that no harm had befallen his 
mistress or their honey child, was for the cotton. 
And that very night while he and Prank stood guard 
over the place they planned how best to hide it away 
against another raid, and with Margaret's help they 
thought out a plan which did save the cotton for them. 
So, on the next day and the next, and for more than a 
week, men and boys had felled and chopped any 
number of tall yellow pines in the thickest part of 
their timber land and the farthest from the river 
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front. Then by rolling these alongside one another 
they made a solid dry floor upon which the bales were 
stacked. After being well covered with old tarpaulins, 
a frame was built around and above the pile, which 
was filled in nearly as close as a cabin with fence rails, 
old and new, stuck in or piled on in such a manner 
as never to catch one's eye. Nor had they stopped at 
that, for, in a like manner, the time worn coach, with 
its body packed full of treasures and plate had been 
saved for them. 

It was well they had taken the precaution or Banks 
would have found more to carry away when he went 
up the rivers a few months later to "clean out'' that 
part of the South, for during his raid he barely left 
the land and old fence rails to those whom he robbed. 

Prom Belle-Air he took every horse and mule, 
burning the plows and wagons, and, as a parting 
gift, had thrown a burning pine knot at the big white 
house. Then he moved on to the next plantation — 
the home of Louise's grandfather — adjoining Belle- 
Air. There they left dwelling and sugar house burn- 
ing ruins. But they did not stop at that, for the 
Yankees, intent on stripping the place, had come 
upon the small spot where James Chaphin's wife 
and two children had lain for more than twenty years. 
Then in their search for gold and silver or whatever 
might be hidden away, they had, like so many wild 
beasts, torn the stones away and laid bare the open 
graves, and when nothing but dust and a few bits of 
bone were found, their disappointment was so great 
that in revenge the sacred dust was scattered. And 
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these were the men whom the North honored, — and 
still honor. 

During the few months before the raid, the homes 
on the Atchaf alaya had been left in peace, although 
at Belle- Air it had been the saddest time since the 
breaking out of the y^ar; but all messages to reach 
them told of the brave work being done by Colonel 
Augustine's Orleans Guards and Walton's Artillery. 

But nothing of their terrible suffering did John 
Arrowsmith write when a chance came to send a line 
to his dear ones, and it was only of hope and victory, 
with love and prayers, that Margaret and little Dot 
heard. And years had passed before they were told 
of how the father had lain wounded near unto death 
on that first great battle field. Nor did they know 
at that time that, during the last months Yicksburg 
had been held, supplies had become scarce and John 
Arrowsmith, whose house stood open to all in need 
of food, was near starved to death. Starvation and 
the fatal fever were staring those brave men in the 
face, — but their courage had never failed, nor did 
one have the thought to slip behind. 

And although it was but early June, the weather 
was already hot, while the heavy, sticky atmosphere 
brought fever from the swamps, and the sun had 
baked the clay of the bluffs until it cracked and 
scaled, then had been ground to a fine dust that 
choked and blinded all. 

But history will tell, till the end of time, of the 
"brave, honest fighting done by the Southern troops, 
against such terrible odds, and of the tricks played 
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upon them by the North, for even such a decide^S^ 
victory as Beauregard's at Corinth, which had be< 
recognized as such by the greatest generals of Europe, 
the Yankees did and still claim as their own, and this 
is but an example of the game played by them 
throughout the war, from Lincoln to the carpet-bag- 
gers. 

Still even with their tricks, Parragut would never 
have troubled Louisiana, if Beauregard's plans of 
defence had been carried out, for by his advice much 
was saved and the world has never or ever will hear 
of a braver stand than that made on Vicksburg's 
Heights, and it was there after Farragut had pushed 
his way to New Orleans, that Beauregard sent John 
Arrowsmith with his guns and men to stand guard 
with the Orleans and Louisiana Volunteers over the 
path which led to their homes. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

VICKSBUBG SUBBENDEBED 

* * Without a cause they Ve laid their nets, 
Without a cause they Ve digged their pits; 
(While judgment lives we'll love thy laws, 
Into thy hands commit our cause) — 
Ensnare the hase and traitorous hand ! 

**They speak not peace, false charges they 
The foulest to our door have laid; 
No blush of shame their cheeks betray. 
That motives such as sordid gain, 
Should lead them on, the coward band 
God shield and save our Southern land." 
Mobile, Ala., News, Aug. 12, 1861. 

Prom Vicksburg came Margaret's last tidings bring. 
ing hope and fear to Belle- Air. One told of how the 
Blue Army was creeping upon them from behind the 
city and beneath the north end of the bluffs by crawl- 
ing through and around the sickly swamp lands. 
That was the last to reach her for months, as all else 
than fighting to save his country's honor and main- 
tain its independence from the Northern invaders 
had nearly been swept from John Arrowsmith's mind, 
and it is doubtful if his own blacks who had known 
him his life long would have recognized the tall rack 
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of bones, with its sunken eyes and shaggy beard, as 
their master ; while the lads would scarcely have been 
known at home, and at that time Fred's young life 
was all but over, for he was among the first of the 
Louisiana troops stricken with the fatal fever. 

Night and day the firing was kept up and little 
time had been taken in burying the dead, for all 
knew that the Yankees, like so many badgers, were 
burrowing the very earth from beneath their feet. 
Nor did John Arrowsmith write of those first days 
that he and his men spent on the bluffs, or of how he 
and the lads had rushed up the cliff to select a site 
to plant the guns, they for the time having been left 
at the foot, on the side of the Jackson road. 

At headquarters, the Point Coup6es were greeted 
with enthusiasm, while General Pemberton with others 
had eagerly enquired after the health of General 
Beauregard and Colonel Walton, their old and tried 
friends, and to those questions John Arrowsmith 
replied : 

''Walton is well and as strong as ever and is still 
holding off the Yanks ; but the General has some slight 
throat trouble which causes him to remain in bed at 
times, still, even while there, he is a Gibraltar back 
of his army, if some have dared to assert that it 
weakens his ability. That is only said that they may 
gain strength and precedence in rank.'' 

**I believe you are right, captain, in what you 
say, but now tell us what you think of the present 
management of the Confederate Administration," 
they asked in a breath. 
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Fearing a lengthy argument, the lads became impa- 
tient, so at a wink from Phil, David touched John's 
arm and asked permission for himself and others to 
go. 

*'Yes, yes, lads, you may go and we shall be right 
after you. 

''Do you see, General, the lads are ever anxious 
to plant their home banner,*' said their captain with 
pride, as the boys hurriedly left the room, and with 
waving banners went in long strides across the hill, 
while they were joined by friends from other regi- 
ments. Still on in breathless haste the lads ran until 
they stood on the very edge of the cliff, and with 
shaded eyes looked across the Mississippi for a glimpse 
of the Blue Army. But only a moment did they look 
at Sherman's camp when their shouts of triumph and 
defiance were heard by their captain and the gen- 
eral as they went from headquarters to select a site 
for the three big guns, the three guns that had been 
their pride and which were the last left them of John 
Arrowsmith's battery of nine. 

At their approach, David, after taking a quick 
look over the land, made a jump, then ran until he 
had reached the crest of the hill where he stood for 
a moment as if communing with the unseen. But as 
the others drew near he was seen to plant the rose- 
wood staff in the soil at his feet, as he called: ''I 
welcome you, my captain, and I welcome you, my 
general, to our fort — Port Beauregard — now named 
for the best beloved friend of our cause." The words 
had scarce left his lips when they were taken up and 
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carried with loud cheering to those across the river, 
for by that time nearly the entire army had gathered 
on the hill to welcome the ** Beauregard" boys, and 
even the old men and boys of the town had run to 
the line to add their welcome to the newly arrived 
troops, and to offer such hospitality as they could 
give, in good old Southern fashion. 

And so, there on the very brow of the cliff, John 
Arrowsmith's three heavy Parrotts were planted, and 
there unflinchingly they were served and Vicksburg 
held for a longer time than the Yankees had thought 
possible. For with the North against them — and it 
was nearly the entire North that Grant and Sherman 
had called to Mississippi, the Parrotts had sent shot 
for shot in answer to the boom of their coehoms. 
But with months of wading and scrambling through 
swamps and forests, with months of sawing and 
dragging out fallen trees and stumps, with months of 
ditch digging, with all but God on their side, they 
had not taken Vicksburg. Nor did they, until their 
generals had cast aside all methods of honest warfare 
and conferred with Satan himself, for none but Satan, 
with their aid could or would have planned during a 
Christian era, such a day of death as that twenty- 
fifth of June, 1863, but they had taken great pains 
to keep well from the danger spot and not even a pieee 
of the scattering yellow clay had gone their way. 

Suddenly, by methods borrowed from the lower 
sphere, the earth was rent asunder, making one great 
open grave. Prom the horror and sin of that awful 
moment the sun tried to hide, but through the dust 
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and clouds of clay, enough of its golden light had 
come to throw dark shadows on the bluffs, shadows 
of heads or limbs or shattered trunks of the murdered 
men, hurled nearly to the sky, then into the one deep 
grave which the Yankees, with Satan's help, had 
made. 

"God pity all," was the prayer on John Arrow- 
smith's lips, as the dust settled and the clods fell back 
to earth, for thousands of the enemy had made a 
rush up the broken cliff and with swords and bayonets 
flashing in the western sun, on they came; but the 
Parrotts were at work, so the Blue Army helped to 
fill the grave they had made, — while John Arrow- 
smith, dangerously wounded, had fallen between his 
guns. 

But withal, Vicksburg did not fall that day, and 
for one week longer Grant was held at bay; then 
Pemberton and his generals conferred, and it was 
decided to save the lives of the brave ones left, by 
surrendering the old town on Independence Day. 

And that third of July — the last day on Vicks- 
burg 's Heights — was a sorrowful and busy day for 
the shattered troops ; first, they • had buried their 
dead, giving each man his name, then friend to 
friend had their last long talk — for none knew how 
the roll would read. 

But their deepest sorrow was caused by the thought 
of parting with their guns — the Parrotts that had 
screeched their loudest for the good of the cause, and 
the lads swore that Grant should never lay claim to 
John Arrowsmith's big three, so in the dead of night 
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— the last night on the heights, — the thought was 
bom in David's brain that the three should be buried 
alive, and the thought had scarcely come before he 
had Phil by the arm and was making it known to 
him, while in fear that there be not time, he had 
called out in a most excited way : 

**Ned, you remain here and watch your master, 
and Jim, you follow me for there is work to be done 
by us this night for the man we love — and to foil 
those whom we hate. So run Jim, run for your life 
and tell Lieutenant Batcheler and Paul DuPratz to 
follow me to Port Beauregard without a moment's 
delay, and you can say it's work for a friend, they 
are needed, and tell them not to waste time scratching 
their heads, but to take to their heels and run as fast 
as the damn Yanks did at Manassas." 

''Law, Mars' Dave, how you ez carr'in' on, wha' 
you gwinter do? I 'specs dar am a niggah in de wood 
pile back ob all dat talk, don't you. Mars' Phil?" 
asked Jim, with a sound of fear in his voice. 

'*I say, Jim^ take to your heels and shut up, you 
black rascal; you know full well it's for your master's 
honor and to beat Grant that we'll work this night. 
So run, boy, and take my word to camp — now right 
about, and quick's the word," called Dave, as he and 
Phil turned into the path that led to Port Beau- 
regard. 

"Now, Dave, tell me fully what you are about to 
do, have you in mind to spike the guns?" asked 
Phil. 

' ' Not by a thousand devils would I do such a thing. 
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No, Phil, I mean to bury our brave birds alive and in 
noble fighting trim to prove that tonight cur blood 
still runs warm, and that there is still life in our 
Southern land; besides, Phil, if in after years they 
should be unearthed and found to have been spiked, 
why, Phil boy, old Abe's hirelings would swear 'twas 
themselves had done it to cripple us. Yes, they would 
lie even to that extent, although knowing that not 
one had ever put foot in our camp. 

* *But here come the boys, so now to work, and I will 
tell them what I mean to do as we move along.*' 

So, during the darkest hours that night, by Dave's 
ingenious brain, and with the help of willing hands, 
the last guns of the Point Coup6e Battery, with their 
few remaining shot and shell, were buried under the 
very earth upon which they had stood for three months 
and more. But every shot that had left their iron 
bound hearts had given fresh valor to our Southern 
braves. 

After this work was finished and the uplifted sod 

firmly trampled down, those brave tired men stood in 

silence and sorrow while they thought of the coming 

morrow. Then in the stillness of the moment, a cry 

of rage left their lips as their thoughts flew to 

their battle-flags and home banners, and the thought 

ii^arly crazed the boys as they called out in despair 

that the Yanks should not have the ones that had 

"W-aved on the bluffs for months and months, and the 

giving of them up would have been more than even 

t^tey could have borne. So it was within that hour that 

"tliey crept among the guns to the very edge of the cliffs 

15 
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where th^ had planted the flags so long before, and 
in that hour just before the dawn, the cords were cut 
and the flags tenderly folded and hidden away. 

Not so had David done with little Dot's silken 
banner, but with the rosewood stafF, silver ball and 
eagle, had walked across Walnut Hills to the low 
frame house where his dearest friend, his captain, 
lay, scarcely to be recognized as John Arrowsmith. 
There they had taken him on that awful day of death 
when his life had nearly been given for the cause, and 
there still in mortal danger the wasted man lay — 
tossing from fever and pain — on a bed of the hard- 
est make. But his eyes grew bright as the silver ball 
as he looked at his own home flag, and in the delirium 
he called for his fair, sweet bride in her trailing white 
silk; but as the flag fluttered and his eyes caught the 
red, it was for his dear young wife wearing the crim- 
son silk and blood red rubies that his fever-stricken 
brain called again and again. David had determined 
that no Yankee should touch their banner, and with 
deep sorrow the cords were cut and the faded, though 
still beautiful flag, was folded, then placed in his 
innermost pocket with Dot's sweet lik^iess and small 
Holy Book, Then his thought was of how to save 
the staff; but it was simple enough when he stopped 
to think, for with Ned's help the ball and eagle were 
taken off and wrapped in John's ragged clothing, 
then placed and locked in his small trunk, then the 
old staff was rolled in his own gray blanket with 
John 's small tent wrapped and tightly bound around 
it, and so well pleased was he at its innocent appear- 
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ance that David exclaimed, as he placed it under the 
sick man's cot: 

"By Jove, Ned, Grant or Sherman with the devil's 
help conldn 't have thought out a better plan, and, boy, 
we'll keep it right along with him, for it can be used 
as part of the stretcher we'll carry him on. And, say, 
our work is not finished any too soon, for look I boy, 
there is the first light of day and the sun will be up 
in an hour. And Oh Lord, Ned, it's hard to think 
that the damn Yanks will be here at eight; but here 
is Jim, so I'll tell you boys what is to be done. 

**You have heard what Pemberton read, telling 
that the officers would be left their side arms and per- 
sonal effects and one horse each, so you two bring 
your traps here. And now, boys, I'm not going to 
hurt your feelings by asking if you are still 
faithful to that man, because I know you are ; but the 
Tanks are bound to try their game on you about their 
brotherly love and wanting you to wear the blue, and 
then go north to be educated, after we have whipped 
them to the devil. But I say, boys, when they come 
at you with their slick tongues, why, damn it all, just 
shut your eyes and try to recollect what your mistress 
and the honey <3hild said to you that last day and the 
promises you made to them. And good Lord, boys, 
can't you see Belle- Air and the avenue and Frank 
and Jackson coming from the gin house t And boys, 
I smell the jessamine tree this very minute." 

"Oh Lawd, Mars' Dave, jes' quit dat 'fore we's 
done bust our hearts. Wha' dat you jes' sed, Mars' 
Dave; 'case I'se done drem't 'bout de ole plantation 
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t'other night. An' me an' Jim prayed ter de Lawd 
ter sont jes' one pullet an' com pone fo' po' Mars' 
Chan, 'case he done gone back on de mule from de 
fust, jes' like you an' Mars' Phil, — it sholy am 
tur'ble, — not fitten fo' niggahs." 

** 'Fore Gtord, Ned, quit yo' pesterin' Mars' Dave 
'bout de mule 'case he ez natchelly white bu' Lawd, 
look at him now. An' Lawd Gord, Mars' Dave, dat 
makes me recommember dat time de Yank ''Long 
Legs" an' de fat one done sot at Mars table an' jes' 
filled their bellies an' der pockets wif roast turkey 
an'. Oh Lawd, Ned, — sweet-taters an' roasting ears 
an' Ned— " 

**Bu' befo' de Lawd, Jim, ef you gwinter twell 
'bout de water million I'se gwinter fit you." 

*'Bu' hirsh, dat sholy wuz Mars' Chan callin' sort 
o' natchel laik an' dar ez Mars' Phil comin'," Ned 
exclaimed in a mufSed voice as they went to the sick 
man's cot. 

Ned heard aright, and as David leaned over to get 
a better look, John Arrowsmith opened his eyes and 
called the lad by name. All else was forgotten in 
their care for the man they loved. Jim had run fox 
the surgeon, while Ned was warming the broth b.^ 
had made from the last handful of horse com; tmii 
grinding the grains between stones he had made * 
fine meal, which, boiled in water, with a spoonful O' 
brandy to a cup (and that nearly gone) was all 
had to nourish back to life that noble man. 

''Heah, Mars' Chan, takes yo' toddy fo' yo' ni 
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gah 'fore Mars' Doctor comes/' pleaded Ned as he 
held the cup of broth to his master's lips. 

But John's ears had missed the sound of gun firing, 
and looking inquiringly around, then at David, he 
asked: 

** Where are the boyst I don't hear a shot, but the 
battle was ours yesterday, even if Grant did go to Hell 
for his matches. Here, let me down that grog, Ned, 
then get me into my clothes, for look, the sun is nearly 
up and it's time to give the Yanks their breakfast. 
Dave, you and Phil get to your guns and send over 
their first bites ; but say, boys, it would not be bad to 
have one of Hannah's good breakfasts, and say, we 
wouldn't complain if the beaten biscuits were cold, if 
Henry didn't. But move off, boys, for the sooner we 
lick the damn Yanks, the sooner well see Louisiana. 
Lord, Ned, what are you blubbering about, you 
haven 't turned chicken-hearted now, have yout After 
Shiloh? But come, boy, bring my clothes and we'll 
give them the devil today, — bless my breeches, Ned, 
just look at the boys and you will laugh, for they are 
whimpering like infants. Lord, lads, now don't do 
it — for the trouble will soon be over and then you 
can go home to little Dot and the mothers, and 
then—" 

John Arrowsmith said no more, for the lads had 

fallen on their knees and tried to tell him that the 

siege was ended, and all would be surrendered that 

^ay. 

John caught but the one word ** surrendered" when 

^^vith the strength of a dying man he raised himself on 
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the cot just as Jim and the surgeon entered, and at 
sight of Jim he called aloud : 

''Thank Qtod, there is Jim. Oome, get my rags — 
quick, boy — and my sword, for I can't think what's 
come to the lad? and Ned — but hurry, boy — it's 
growing dark and I thought the sun was shining." 

With the last words, John Arrowsmith had fallen 
back dead to all the world's troubles and for full four 
months it was so and his life despaired of. Not for 
months was he told of the events that took place on 
Independence Day ; thus his pride and the humiliation 
of seeing Grant march up the bluffs to take possession 
of the old town — and their guns, was spared him. 

And punctual the Northern General was to the 
hour named, for his drums were heard as they were 
leaving the lower camp on their way up the hillsides 
to the fever-stricken camp of Pemberton's starving 
troops. 

After the formalities of the occasion had been con- 
cluded between the generals, the Blue Army mingled 
with the Gray; but when friend recognized friend, 
there was a feeling of estrangement, and the man in 
gray turned his back and walked away — as their 
motto was "All or nothing." And even those starv- 
ing men had kept from any half measure, not one 
having been persuaded to share the Yankee's rations 
served on the bluffs that day, as all declared it would 
be treason to the guns they were leaving behind. But 
Ned and Jim had gone among the Blue to see what 
they could find that would be good for their sick 
master; but even the negroes felt themselves above 
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Grant's army, for they well remembered the peddlers 
— Seth Conway and Aaron Boardman — and their 
visit to Belle- Air. 

When it came to the paroling of ofScers, Captain 
Arrowsmith, with Lieutenants Brewster and Ra3rmond9 
were signed at the same time; but with Pemberton's 
aid it was arranged that the lads and the negroes could 
remain to watch over John Arrowsmith, as they 
refused to leave him. But when it became known that 
their comrades were marching down the hill between 
the files of blue — leaving their Parrotts and guns 
behind, it was more than they could stand, and while 
kneeling, their tears had fallen on the sick man's 
hands. 

By sunset they, with the sick and wounded, were all 
that was left of Beauregard's brave army on Yicks- 
burg's Heights. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

DOWN THE ATCHAFALAYA IN DUG-OUTS 

*' There's not a stately hall, 

There's not a cottage fair. 
That proudly stands on Southern soil, 

Or softly nestled there, 
But in its peaceful walls. 

With wealth or comfort blest, 
A stormy battle fierce hath raged 

In gentlewoman's breast. 



"Oh! daughters of the South, 

When our fair land is free. 
When peace her lovely mantle throws 

Softly o'er land and sea. 
History shall tell, how thou 

Hast nobly borne thy part. 
And won the proudest triumphs yet, — 

The victories of the heart." 

More than four months had passed and still John 
Arrowsmith's life hung but even in the balance and it 
was a question if he would live. But then came a day 
when he seemed to rally, and permission was gained 
to have him taken to New Orleans. At once David 
found a way to send word to Belle- Air, the first in all 
that time, to tell the mother and child that their loved 
ones still lived. And it found them in the deepest 
despair, for they had heard of that awful June day, 
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and later, of the surrender, but nothing of John and 
the lads. But the day the word reached them, carry- 
lag hope to the lonely home, was indeed a happy day 
at Belle- Air, and without a moment's delay a plan was 
formed for Margaret and Dorothy to get to New 
Orleans in the shortest possible time. 

As no packet had run on the Atchafalaya since 
Farragut had entered Louisiana, it was a difiScult 
trip for two lonely women, but energetic Sammy 
quickly thought of the dug-outs as a means of reach- 
ing Simsport. Though more than forty miles from 
the landing, he was sure it could be reached in less 
than two days, and once there the packet would take 
them on to the city in a few hours. 

That plan having been decided upon, all worked 
the rest of the day and until far into the night, select- 
ing and packing the few necessary things which they 
meant to take, as little could be carried in the narrow 
dug-outs. But when Sammy saw the small amount 
they had packed, he said to his mistress: 

**Law, Mis' Margret, it sholy am a cryin* shame 
you an' leetle Mis' ain' gwinter hab nuthen ter war'. 
Now please. Mis', jes let Sal git some ob dem purty 
high-flutin' clo'es fo' you an' Mars' Chan's honey 
chile, ter looks han'som when de gen'ral comes roun'. 
An' I sholy knows de way ter tote dem — jes' takes 
'nuther dug-out fo' de clo'es, an' one ob de boys kin 
quit de fiel' wuk an' goes 'long ter paddle dat dar one. 
An' Unc' Frank kin paddle an' tecks car' ob you, 
Miss Margret, an' me '11 paddle an' looks arfter leetle 
Mis'. An' I'se jes' guess dat niggah Sal kin paddle 
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good nuff ter teeks car' ob dat niggah, lesswise de 
'gaters kin hab her. Law, Mammy, I'se done clean 
forgit you ain't nuver gwinter let Mia' Margret go 
'less you cotched ter her." ' 

'^Now, Sammy, you jes' stop sassin' yo' mah dat- 
a-way, 'fo' I knock yo' black haid — ef de white fokes 
am a standin' heah," Mammy Lucy had indignantly 
replied to Sammy's speech. 

Margaret settled the question by telling Sam to 
have five dug-outs in all, and that she would speak to 
Jackson who could then attend to selecting the boys 
to paddle the three; but he and Frank were to take 
care of her and Dorothy. And thus it had been 
arranged that Uncle Henry, Hannah and Ben were 
to take care of the house, while Jackson would look 
after the place alone until Frank's return. 

By midnight all was ready for an early morning's 
start, then Lucy begged her mistress and Dorothy to 
try and get some sleep; but such a thing was impos- 
sible with the thought in their mind that on the mor- 
row they would be going to husband and father. 

At last daylight came and all were astir on the old 
plantation. 

As David had only written that John Arrowsmiih 
was in need of rest, and would for a time be in New 
Orleans, no fear was felt as to his health, and while at 
breakfast that morning, for the first time in over two 
years, happiness had come to them with the thought 
that within a few days all would again be together, 
and if for only the briefest time it would break the 
awful void. And they were so happy when hurrying 
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down the avenue with all the blacks crowding around 
to help their mistress and honey child off. 

Truly, all on the old place were changed that morn- 
ing, and everyone had laughed and made gay speeches, 
the first in those long, long years, — all because John 
Arrowsmith was making his presence felt, while hope 
had lightened the sorrow in their hearts, and to them 
life seemed so different from what it had been, only 
the morning before. 

Soon they had taken their places and the dug-outs 
were then pushed from the bank amid the shouting 
and whistling of the little darkies, and with the cheer- 
ing and good-byes, with words of caution from the 
older ones, it had been, indeed, like starting a party 
off for a happy day's trip. 

Sammy was in the lead, and knowing the river as 
well as he did the wagon road, he had steered straight 
for the channel, for the banks had to be avoided as 
they were the alligators' pleasure grounds, and to 
them a dug-out was but a toy. 

By paddling and floating with the current, they 
went twenty miles that day, but in the twilight hour 
they steered for their home bank, as Sam knew of an 
old log cabin where duck hunters often camped before 
the war, and there he meant them to stay until sun- 
rise the next morning. 

Hardly had they reached dry land and drawn up 
and fastened the dug-outs before the boys had gath- 
ered pine knots and twigs, and fires were blazing. 
Over one was hung a kettle of water to boil for their 
coffee, while Sammy searched with care the old cabin 
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to be sure there were no snakes about or lying between 
the logs, for the boys had seen a nest of moccasins 
among the pine stumps while gathering cones to make 
the fire. 

Afterwards Sam had prepared the coffee and car- 
ried it to them with the small hamper which Hannah 
had packed, but it was little either could eat But 
Lucy had, at the last moment, packed a bundle of old 
quilts, with these she made a bed for her mistress and 
honey child, in the bunks against the wall, and they 
were soon made comfortable. And in that rough bed 
Margaret and Dorothy obtained a few hours' sleep, 
while the women, rolled in their quilts on the floor 
beside the bunks, slept until daylight. 

Again coffee was made, but little time was wasted, 
as all were anxious to start again, hoping to catch that 
evening's packet, although they knew not if any was 
running. So all being ready, Sam, as on the day 
before, led and steered for the channel, but as the 
river widened he kept nearer the shore to avoid untold 
dangers that were met at every turn. 

By God's will and the work of those faithful 
negroes, John Arrowsmith's wife and child reached 
New Orleans in safety during the third day after 
leaving Belle-Air. 

On reaching the city they had driven directly to 
the home of Doctor Daverzac, in Fucha Lane, the 
Arrowsmiths's dear friend, and to their joy learned 
that David had communicated with him. The old 
doctor told of John's having been wounded, but he 
did not tell that in the attempt to move him the wound 
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had broken afresh, causing a hemorrhage which nearlj 
proved fatal, and would cause a delay in his coming. 
But he intimated that the delay was to give them time 
to prepare the small white cottage on Bue St. Andrew 
which was to b^ their home until their return to Belle- 
Air. So the days were spent m making it comfortable 
and beautiful for the sick man when he could come to 
be nursed back to health by their love and care. 

For weeks they watched and waited, but at last 
their prayers were answered, for there came a day 
when an ambulance was backed to the edge of the ban- 
quette in front of the low white cottage and the gate 
bell was rung so vigorously as to cause one and all to 
run to the front or side door; nor did they stop until 
the banquette was reached, as but one glance was 
needed to tell them that John Arrowsmith had come. 

It was Ned who had pulled the gate bell and then 
run back to help David and Phil lift the stretcher, 
while Jim stood at the horse's head. 

But not a word was spoken by them or by the wife 
or child, who were near fainting at what they beheld, 
and God of Mercy what a sight it was! although 
nothing but the white face of the sick man could be 
seen, and his frame scarcely made an impression under 
the gray army blanket. And the two ragged gaunt 
men bore scant resemblance to the two handsome lads, 
wearing the soft light gray, who had gone from Belle- 
Air and led John Arrowsmith 's troops through New 
Orleans to the Place d'Armes — less than three years 
before — and it was like two galley slaves in the days 
of the Romans, that Jim and Ned in their dirty rags 
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looked that day. But never was a stretcher carried 
by more willing hands or with greater care than when 
they carried their hero to his home that day. 

Neighbors and persons passing on the street, seeing 
the ambulance stop, had quickly gathered about the 
gate, and when it was seen that the men belonged to 
the Southern Army hats were snatched off and drop- 
ped to the ground, and all hastened to give their help. 
At that very moment Doctor Daverzac rushed around 
the comer from Bue Annunziata into their midst, but 
the faithful blacks had refused all help, and it was 
they who carried the stretcher through the gate, then 
up the shell walk to the gallery, and on into the room 
Mammy Lucy led them to, where it was let slowly 
down to rest upon the floor as the others were coming 
in. Till then it was like handling the dead, but as 
John Arrowsmith opened his eyes and looked upon his 
wife and child, they had fallen on their knees at his 
side, while the prayers and sobs that dropped from 
their lips must have found a place in Paradise. 

For weeks longer 'twas thought he could not live, 
but as the damp season passed, the bright sunny 
days of spring brought to him life and strength. On 
the day he was lifted from his bed and carried to the 
couch placed on the gallery, the lads felt that the time 
had come when they could return to Beauregard. So, 
but two days later, they presented their papers at 
headquarters, and as their names had been on the list 
for exchange since December, it took but a short time 
to have them signed and themselves transported to 
Charleston, South Carolina, to join Beauregard there. 
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By that time spring had really come, and it was on 
the fourth day of April, 1864, the lads, refreshed and 
grown strong again, and wearing bright new uniforms, 
with small trunks well filled, had said good-bye and 
a second time started for war, but, oh, so different 
from three years before, for now the silken banner 
and rosewood staff were left in Dorothy's care. But 
they had buckled on their swords with a might, and 
held tight to their hilts as they walked away that day, 
nor did they have fife or drum, while their friend, 
their captain — John Arrowsmith — they were leav- 
ing behind. 

Yes, left behind, to think of the lads as soldiers so 
far from their home; thinking while sitting around 
the table in their little cosy parlor, as had become 
their nightly custom in that dear but simple home. 
For through the bowed window blinds the south 
breezes were sure to come, and this would always cool 
John's aching brow, which helped to drive the pain 
from his fevered brain. 

And thus, for more months than would mark a year, 
John Arrowsmith with his dear wife and child had 
sat there while — ** thinking — only thinking of the 
soldiers far away — 

"Of the tents beneath the moonlight. 

Of the stirring tattoo's sound, 
Of the soldier in his blanket, 

In his blanket on the ground. 
Of the icy winter coming, 

Of the cold bleak winds that blow. 
And the soldier in his blanket, 

In his blanket on the snow. 
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Of the blight upon the heather, 

And the frost upon the hill, 
And the whistling, whistling ever, 

And the never, never still ; 
Of the little leaflets falling. 

With the sweetest saddest sound — 
And the soldier — Oh ! the soldier. 

In his blanket on the ground.*' 



CHAPTER XXV 

BATTLE OF THE GBATEB 

"We come ! we come ! For Death or Life, 

For the Grave or Victory ! 
'Vfe come to the broad Red Sea of strife, 

Where the black flag waveth free ! 
"We come as Men, to do or die 

Nor feel that the lot is hard, 
Wlien our Hero calls — and our battle cry, 

Is *0n, to Beauregard!' 



* * On ! On ! 'Tis our gallant chieftain calls, 

(He must not call in vain) 
For aid to guard his homestead walls, 

Our Hero of the Plain ! 
We come ! We come, to do or die. 

Nor feel that the lot is hard — 
*Gk)d and our Eights!' be our battle cry 

And, *0n, to Beauregard!' " 

Ten days after David and Phil had again buckled 

^^ their swords and started from New Orleans for 

^^iith Carolina a dispatch had been penned, which 

^^^d as follows: 

''Charleston, S. C, Apr. 14, 1864. 
''(Jen. Braxton Bragg, 

" Commander-in Chief, C. S. A. 
"Richmond, Va. 
"Am ready to obey any orders for the good 
of the service. 

"G. T. Beauregard." 

16 
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I effect to-uight. This I 
[iracticable, but, without 
have to evacuate the city- 
it event I shall retire in 
(?HPTP"~~ '"y'^ Bluff, defending the 

: OX River and Swift Creek. 

•™«»»»r . Beauregard, General." 

' to help Beauregard until 

!ie night, arrived at General 

■, after stating the alarming 

founding Petersburg, he was 

il's presence and so accom- 

L'rams had failed in doing, for 

oe sent the following message; 

-■y's Bluff, June 18th, 1864. 

"3.30 A. M. 
, Richmond and Petersburg 
Richmond, Va. 

I in to Petersburg! If ao, send 
i: to Rice's Turnout. If they 
ugh, can any be sent from Pe- 
loint where the road is broken t 
portant to get troops to Petersbu^ 




1 delay. 



I 

^^^P "R. E. Lee, General' 

^^^w^ two grtaleat generals joined their forces, 

Beauregiiril who saved the old Virginia 

as so niiKli he foretold eame to pass, it 

:f he had \"-en blessed with second sight. 

^y^as not heeilcil in time, either by Davis or 

■nrtmi'Tit, although time has proven the 

(lis pn'tlictions. 

iig ui' July 30, at 4.44 o'clock, when 
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This was in reply to a telegram received the night 
before from the War Department, inquiring if his 
health would permit him to assist General Lee in 
defending Richmond. So the lads had only reached 
Charleston in time to join the hastily recalled troops 
of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida and march on to 
Weldon, N. C, beside their general, as oflScers of his 
staff. 

From Weldon to Petersburg that handful of men 
fought their way, and at no time throughout the entire 
war did the Confederate soldiers more clearly prove 
their power of endurance and their determination to 
serve the cause, than did Beauregard's small army 
at Petersburg, from the 15th to the 18th of June, 1864. 

The sufferings endured by oflScers and men alike 
during those three hot days and nights, added to the 
courage they displayed before an army outnumbering 
them seven to one, surely made heroes of that com- 
mand. Thus it had been during the first days of 
Mead's attack on the Confederate forces, for not until 
after the 18th did General Lee send troops to aid 
Beauregard in the defence of Petersburg, and they 
were only sent after he had received many messages; 
but at last one had caused the general to jump to his 
feet, for it read thus: 

''Petersburg, June 17, 1864. 
''6.40 P.M. 
General R. B. Lee, Clay's House, 

The increasing number of the enemy in my 
front, and the inadequacy of my forces to 
defend the already much too extended lines, 
will compel me to fall within a shorter area, 



'\ 
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which I will attempt to eflfect to-night. This I 
shall hold as long as practicable, but, without 
reinforcements, I may have to evacuate the city 
very shortly. In that event I shall retire in 
the direction of Drury's Bluflf, defending the 
crossing at Appomattox River and Swift Creek. 

''G. T. Beauregard, General.'' 

Still, nothing was done to help Beauregard until 
David, after riding half the night, arrived at General 
Lee's headquarters where, after stating the alarming 
fact that Grant was surrounding Petersburg, he was 
admitted to the general's presence and so accom- 
plished what many telegrams had failed in doing, for 
then General Lee at once sent the following message : 



''Drury's Bluflf, June 18th, 1864. 

''3.30 A. M. 



it 



Superintendent, Richmond and Petersburg 
R. R., Richmond, Va. 
Can train run to Petersburg f If so, send 
all cars available to Rice's Turnout. If they 
cannot run through, can any be sent from Pe- 
tersburg to the point where the road is broken ? 

It is important to get troops to Petersburg 
without delay. 

"R. B. Lee, General. " 

At last the two greatest generals joined their forces, 
but it was Beauregard who saved the old Virginia 
town, and as so much he foretold came to pass, it 
looked as if he had been blessed with second sight. 
But all was not heeded in time, either by Davis or 
the War Department, although time has proven the 
truthfulness of his predictions. 

On the morning of July 30, at 4.44 o'clock, when 
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the fuse was relighted m the mine made by tJ^^ 
Schuylkill coal miners under the Confederate caiiv5^ 
the earth was rent asunder by the explosion, ---"^^ 



nearly two regiments of the brave Southern Arin^^' 
whose tents had stood in the midst of the terribr--*® 
upheaval, were buried alive. And when the earC^''^ 
had fallen back to earth, Beauregard's gallant briga^^® 
had, by that awful death, become divided. 

Thus suddenly aroused from his sleep, the general ^*^^ 
first thought was to guide his men to action, but h -^ 
quickly called for David to carry his report to Genera^ — ^ 
Lee and to ask that assistance be sent at once, and alsC^^ 
requesting a meeting with him on Cemetery Hill thai 
very morning. 

No time was lost on that mission, for the la( 
jumped on a bare-backed horse when the bit wj 
scarcely in its mouth and throwing the bridle over i1 
head galloped away from the camp to take the Jeru- 
salem plank road. Then on went horse and rider 
until Lee's headquarters were reached, and sliding 
from the hors6, David went running through the door, 
when in his haste he rushed against a tall man, who, 
in putting out his arm to steady himself, had struck 
him, and not a gentle blow. The lad, not even look- 
ing at the man, called out : 

"Hands oflP, man, but damn it, I'll settle with you 
at another time, but now lead the way to the general ; 
be quick, and say I come from Beauregard for help; 
and, man, the Yanks have made another trip to hell 
for matches — didn't you hear the explosion? Tell 
the general that a third of our brigade is buried alive 
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-with two of Pegram's guns, and tell him it's the 18th 
and 22nd South Carolinas that are gone, and add that 
JBlliott is mortally wounded. But, sir, what's your 
name ? Turn this way, — why damn the Yankees — 
do I see right — grandfather, is it you ? Tell me, sir, 
are you David Gordon, of Richmond?" 

'*Tes, yes, lad, and I knew you at once, but you 
^ave me no chance to speak, and Dave, son, I'll say 
that your tongue has grown sharp, and your brain 
fiery since the day you knelt at your grandmother's 
knee. Tut, tut, lad, none of that, we must put our 
own feelings aside for the present, so come, you may 
tell the general your story." 

* 'Well, I am glad to do it, and I mean to say that 
Seauregard should have more troops, damn me if I 
don't. Davis and Bragg have drawn from our com- 
mand since Manassas and then left us in the ditch. 
And, as the boys say, we are fighting for the cause, 
and not for Davis. 

**But, grandfather, just think of my ordering you 
about as I did — and damn it — I'm ashamed of 
myself, grandfather, I say." 

**Well, lad, I am not ashamed of your spirit, and 
I thank my God that at last we have come together; 
but, my son, if I hear you do any more swearing, — 
well, bless my breeches, David Gordon Brewster, I 
mean to thrash you, out of respect for my name which 
you bear. Now, do you understand me, lad? But 
here is the orderly, and he says the general will see 
you at once." 

David made good use of the next twenty minutes. 
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then found his horse and was again on the road 
hurrying back to camp with the word that Mahone's 
Division had been ordered to march to Petersburg 
without delay. Soon General Lee and David Gordon 
were on their way to the Gee house, there to meet 
Beauregard. 

After making his report, David asked permission to 
help man one of the guns of Wright's Battery, as Phil 
was already doing, and this being granted, he hastened 
to join Phil in the rear of the Crater, just as Fer- 
rero's negro division attempted to rush across and 
gain Cemetery Hill. Seeing David, Phil called: 

** Hello, Dave, but step lively, for the Yanks have 
set the negroes on us ; now let them have it and send 
them to the devil or back to Lincoln." 

**I'm with you, Phil, but Lord, weVe paralyze^ 
them already, and, damn me, if black and white sX^ 
not running out of the hole and making for tl^* 



rear." 



And thus ended Meade's attempt to capture P^ 
tersburg, and another page of dishonorable warfaif^ 
was made by the Yankees that day, — to help kee^ 
fresh the world's memory of the principles of tlL- 
Blue Army. 

After Petersburg, President Davis could no longer^ 
ignore the fact that Beauregard was one of the South '5^^ 
greatest generals and so gave him command of th^ 
Army of Northwestern Georgia. Then came th^ 
struggle of parting between Phil and David, forr** 
although Beauregard desired both to remain on hL-^- 
staff, only Phil had done so, as the grandfather^^ 
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hand held David. And thus was broken the last link 
which bound together John Arrowsmith's band of 
friends. 

But it had been a sad parting for more than the 
lads, for General Beauregard had, before leaving 
Petersburg, taken an affectionate farewell of his old 
command, and old friend, Robert E. Lee, and he was 
loath to leave David behind, but to the lad he 
repeated one of his favorite mottoes: **The path of 
duty; the safest of all." And so David remained with 
his grandfather and served under General Lee until 
the end. 

On reaching Charleston, General Beauregard 
found the troops in a most deplorable condition, while 
the once magnificent walls of Sumter had fallen in 
ruins and were being gradually washed away by rain 
and the waves of the sea. But not long did he look 
and lament, for at once he was up and doing, instill- 
ing courage and enthusiasm in all about him, and for 
those whom he could not reach by word of mouth, he 
wrote a circular letter, reading thus: 

"Headquarters, Military Division 

of the West. 
''Jacksonville, Ala. Oct. 17, 1864. 
"In assuming command at this critical junc- 
ture, of the Military Division of the West, I 
appeal to my countrymen, of all classes and 
sections, for their generous support and confi- 
dence. 



"My appeal is to everyone, of all classes and 
conditions, to come forward freely, cheerfully, 
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and with a good heart, to the work that lies 
before us. My countrymen! respond to this 
call as you have done in the days that have 
passed, and with the blessing of a kind and 
over-ruling Providence, the enemy shall be 
driven from your soil, the security of your 
wives and daughters from the insults and out- 
rages of a brutal foe shall be established, soon 
to be followed by a permanent and honorable 
peace. 

"The claims of home and country, wife and 
children united with the demands of honor and 
patriotism, summon us to the field ; we cannot, 
dare not, will not, fail to respond. 

**Full of hope and confidence, I come to 
join in your struggle, sharing your privations 
and, with your brave and true men, to strike 
the blow that shall bring success to our arms, 
triumph to our cause, and peace to our country. 

'*G. T. Beauregard, 

''General.'' 

This was but one of many — even hundreds — 
written by him during those sorrowful years. Some 
were sent to Richmond, while others were scattered 
among his country's people. But had they been 
carefully read and heeded, it is easy to realize that 
Sherman could never have made his now famous 
March to the Sea, nor could he have sprinkled his 
salt over South Carolina. 

By Christmas Eve of the year 1864, nearly the 
entire South had been wantonly destroyed by the 
Northern invaders, although her sons still fought and 
died to protect what was left of their homes. But 
when Sherman's army entered South Carolina, the 
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fate of the towns and villages was soon made known, 
for, with their general's consent, the torch had been 
mercilessly used over hundreds of miles, as they 
marched on to Columbia and Charleston. And Sher- 
man was in little need of such^ advice as that borne 
to him by Major-General Halleck's dispatch dated: 

** Washington, Dec. 18, 1864. 
''Should you capture Charleston I hope that 
by some accident the place will be destroyed; 
and if a little salt should be thrown upon its 
site, it may prevent the growth of future crops 
of nullification and secession." 

For on Christmas Eve he sent a reply which read 

thus: 

**I will bear in mind your hint as to Charles- 
ton and don't think salt will be necessary. 
When I move the 15th Corps will be on the 
right wing, and their position will bring them 
naturally into Charleston first; and if you 
have watched the history of that Corps, you 
will have remarked that they generally do their 
work up pretty well." 

All know the fate of Charleston, and it was the 
15th Corps, who "generally do their work up pretty 
well," that Sherman turned loose on Columbia two 
months later. And to obey their commander, they 
wreaked vengeance all night upon the defenceless 
people, while tte air was filled and the heavens glowed 
with the cotton set afire by them; and they even tore 
and scattered the bales, making it all the more appall- 
ing. Then, to add to the horror of the night, the 
women were molested and their homes burnt over 
their heads. 
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Yes, their work was thoroughly done that night, 
and for it they were praised by their general! Nor 
did they desist until a fear had come to Sherman that 
the world's censure might fall upon him for ordering 
such barbaric revenge against his own country's peo- 
ple, while they had only followed the highest and 
most honorable principle of war. 

So, not in mercy, but in fear, was the word sent 
among his drunken minions that '^ enough had been 
done for one night." 

Quiet reigned throughout the ruined city — save 
the sobbing and mourning of the people, grieving for 
their burning homes — the homes they had made by 
toiling and saving during so many long years. And 
history will tell that it was **the most monstrous bar- 
barity of that barbarous march," while so great was 
the grief caused by Sherman's many crimes, that a 
stain was cast upon the Stars and Stripes and the 
Northern Union was forced to blush with shame. 

For only a short time longer did the ignoble Sher- 
man and his troops wield the torch and disgrace the 
name of man, as scarce three months later the sacred 
cause was lost, lost through the incompetency, jeal- 
ousy, and narrowmindnedness of the high o£Scials of 
the Southern administration. 

So apparent were the mistakes and so convinced 
were Generals Beauregard, Lee, and Johnston of what 
the final result would be, and feeling themselves help- 
less under such conditions, they joined hands in the act 
of mercy and surrendered to the Northern foe. Thus 
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the name of Mercy was ended the saddest and 
omielest war the world has ever known. 



(( 



Wrongs such as these — aye, more than these 

Make up our fearful debt, 
And many a gallant heart has sworn. 

It shall be settled yet. 

''Each moment near and nearer brings. 
That solemn reckoning day; 
And when it comes — and when it comes, 
Remember — and repay. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

BEAUREGARD — THE TRUEST OP THE TRUE 

''There is no union where the hearts 

That once were bound together 
Have felt the stroke that coldly parts 

All kindly ties forever. 
Then oh ! Your cruel hands draw back, 

And let us be divided 
In peace, since it is proved we lack 

The grace to live united. 



**Her banner may not always wave 

On Victory's fickle breath, 
The young, the chivalrous, and brave. 

May feel the hand of death. 
But when her gallant sons have died. 

Her daughters will remain — 
Nor crushed will be the Southern pride, 

Till they, too, all are slain. 



fj 



All now was ended, the hope, the fear, bloodshed, 
death — all this and more had been theirs, but had 
availed them naught. And at last all who were left 
of the Southern troops were mustered out of service. 
But, although they had fought so bravely on the bat- 
tle field, there was scarcely one among them who 
could keep back the tears, and many turned pale and 
trembled when it became known that their cause was 
lost, and themselves ordered home. 
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Only a moment were they thus when all swore the 

straggle should not end with such a sacrifice, and they 

pleaded with their general to hold together their 

command, all swearing they would follow the battle 

flags until the last man dropped his gun. But the 

glorious Beauregard, Lee, and Johnston followed a 

higher command; Mercy and Humanity — and the 

capitulations were signed that day. But the men had 

turned away in sadness and sorrow when, oh, so 

quickly, the vision of reaching their homes had come 

to put gladness in their tired, worn hearts. 

Then it was that the people of the South gave all, 
even trinkets and keepsakes, to help the soldiers reach 
their homes. Still many were made sadder to find at 
the end of a long journey little else than a ruin of 
what had once been his own sweet home. For where 
some had left a stately mansion, or cottage small and 
white, only a mound of charred wood or broken stone, 
covered by a tangle of thorny vines, remained to mark 
the homestead site. And where some had tried to 
trace a rose-bordered walk or looked for a jessamine- 
covered arbor, where as children they had played, 
naught but ruins did they find. Even the shells on 
the paths had been crushed, and again crushed, until 
only the smallest bits could be seen mixed with the 
sand and soil. And often not an outbuilding or a 
trace of the fence, which had bounded the land, could 
be found. This to all was proof that the foul invader 
with his torch had gone that way. 

And in truth the men of that army were so 
depraved that when they found no homes were left to 
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be burned, they had used both bayonet and sabre to 
uproot the flowering shrubs, and slash white lilies 
from their tall green stalks and had, with pleasure, 
hacked and scarred the fine old trees which had 
helped to make beautiful the Southron's home. 

Those last days were most sorrowful ones to the 
entire Southern people, but their generals had grieved 
over the mistakes made and the sad ending more than 
the world will ever know, and in their noblemindedness 
they had given such help as was theirs to give to the 
men who had fought for the cause. And not until 
after they had seen their troops cared for, did one 
have the thought of going to his own home. 

So it was when General Beauregard became con- 
vinced that all fighting was really over and the strug- 
gle at an end, he had allowed himself to think of 
returning to Louisiana. But when once the thought 
of again seeing New Orleans had entered his mind, he 
called his men together, and in his whole-hearted way 
went to work to help them reach their homes. And 
when it came to his own starting day, the journey was 
not made alone, as he had gathered about him every 
man he could find whose home lay his way. And 
then there were two, who had each taken him by an 
arm, and while whistling a merry rebel air kept quick- 
step with the elder man, as they started on their 
homeward march, and the two were no other than 
David and Phil, who were returning with their gen- 
eral to Louisiana. 

Oh ! bright were their eyes and they had laughed at 
their rags as they thought of Belle- Air, and the moth- 
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ers. But, with the thought of soon seeing John 
Arrowsmith, their hats had been tossed in the air, 
while they marched all the faster, even going rougher 
and roundabout roads to shorten the distance between, 
still many stops were necessarily made all along the 
way, as the people hearing that Beauregard was pass- 
ing, had run from their houses, or across field-lots, in 
their eagerness to greet and oflPer aid to their brilliant, 
gallant general. At last, Pontchartrain was reached 
at the sunset hour, on the twentieth day of May. 
Then not long did it take to drive over the five-mile 
shell road, for the clouds still glowed with the sunset 
tints, when by the mercy of God that tired, worn man 
with the two brave lads stood again on their native 
soil. 

Pour years had passed since that May day when 
the silken banner was held high and so proudly waved 
as they marched to the Place d'Armes, to the sound of 
fife and drums, and amid loud cheering from every 
side, while the cheering had grown to shouts of tri- 
umph the day they had marched away to give their 
aid to Beauregard! And during that time they had 
fought their way through battles, fierce and hot, but 
from heaven was sent St. Michael to mantle them in 
glory, and to stand with a shield before them. 

Through by-ways and short cuts the three had gone 
quickly to the Beauregard home, but at the foot of 
the gallery steps the lads were given an affectionate 
good-bye. Then the general had turned from them. 

''Why, General, we meant to enter and remain 
over night, if you will allow us to do so,*' exclaimed 
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Dave and Phil, while a knowing look passed between 
them, for at that moment they had remembered their 
general would find a dear one missing from the home 
he had not seen for four long years. But he had 
bravely replied : 

**No, lads, I appreciate your feelings, but 'tis best 
that I should be alone this first night, for, lads, with 
God's help I hope to become reconciled to much before 
I enter the world again; so here's my hand, and now, 
lads, right about and take to the quick-step, for, as 
you know, your captain sits waiting but a few blocks 
farther on. Yes, go, lads, go at once; but you can 
take my warmest greetings to John Arrowsmith, and, 
lads, say that I will be around soon, perhaps before 
you have had time to miss me." 

At the mention of John Arrowsmith the lads had 
turned as the lone man lifted the latch and entered 
his home. He went straight to his dearly loved 
library, then fell into his own big chair. And sit- 
ting there in the deepening twilight, his eyes grown 
dim with unshed tears, he clearly saw in his mind the 
missing loved one reclining in her small rocking- 
chair, but the old wicker basket, which had always 
stood so near by, was then standing in a far-away 
corner. Still in the vision he saw the unfinished 
work with needles and thread, and the small gold 
thimble, all resting under its closed cover. And, 
although the hero of Manassas and Shiloh, the great 
man's strength was sorely tried as he sat with 
folded arms and bowed head alone in his sadness 
and sorrow, while praying to God to lighten the pain 
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in his heart and for strength to say in purest truth, 
'*Thy holy will be done, O Lord." 

On that same evening, Sammy, after placing John 
Arrowsmith's easy chair on the gallery, had made his 
master comfortable with pillows and foot-rest, for 
although he had entirely recovered from the frightful 
wounds, he had not regained sufiScient strength, even 
in eighteen months, to walk from the gate alone. 
This, with his great desire to again take his place in 
battle, had so worried and fretted him that his life was 
nearly worn away. 

Margaret, as she sat beside him that evening, had 
thought how pale and thin he was, while the sadness 
in his eyes caused tears to fill her own. In the still- 
ness of the moment he had taken his Margaret's hand 
and spoken of the sunset clouds; then turned to look 
at Dorothy, standing in the small gateway, looking 
down the narrow dusty street. In her mind she had 
seen the avenue, and the lads coming from the river 
road. She had stood there so long, while thinking of 
their happy days at home, that the afterglow had 
deepened, and her eyes grown dreamy with a far- 
away look, for in spirit she was at Belle-Air, sur- 
rounded by all its beauties. And of a sudden the 
parents were startled by hearing their child call out 
in her old happy voice : 

''Oh, goody, the lads are coming up the avenue, 
and father, may they stay over night T" 

The mother went quickly down the steps and took 
her child by the hand with the fear that she was out 
of her mind ; but hardly had she done so when through 

17 
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the dusk came two ragged men, and as a cry of joy- 
left little Dot's lips, she fell into her lover's arms, 
while Philip saved the mother from falling in her 
fright. 

Dorothy's cry caused Sammy to run to the entrance 
door, just as the lads, carrying their precious bur- 
dens, reached John Arrowsmith's side, and soon were 
kneeling, each pressing to his lips a hand of their 
dearest friend. 

Sammy at once realized that they had come for 
good and all, and in his haste to call the others, the 
old bell knob had been pulled with such vigor as to 
snap the wire, causing it to drop, then roll from the 
gallery to the grass below. But such a trifle was not 
noticed at the time, for with the ringing of the bell 
all were soon in a happy confusion. 

Mammy Lucy and Sally ran out in the greatest 
haste, and even old Hannah^ with rolling pin in hand 
and flour-smeared apron, hobbled around the side way 
from the kitchen, then on up the gallery steps, out of 
breath and with wonder in her eyes — all of which 
proved the awful way Sammy had pulled the bell. 

During that happy moment all stood looking from 
one to another, and not one could have spoken a word ; 
but at sight of Hannah, with her rolling pin, and a 
piece of dough in one of her big fat himds, all laughed 
and thus the spell was broken. 

''Howdy, Aunt Hannah and Mammy Lucy, and is 
that you Sally; but hello, Sammy, by jingoes, what 
are you after, is it my hand, why here, shake, Sambo, 
shake, I am — I mean Phil and I are glad to be home 
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again/' David managed to say with some confusion. 
Then he continued, in his old boyish way : 

''Let up making faces at me, Sam, and come out 
like a man with what you have to say. Now what do 
you want. Sambo, but let's have it quick." 

''Laws, Mars' Dave, how you does carry on when 
you gits a start. Bu' pardon, I'se jes recommember 
dat you an' Mars' Phil usen ter be so pow'ful 'tickler 
Tbout yo' clo'es, an' I'se thinkin' dat you jes' soon 
Mis' Margret an' likewise leetle Mis' don't hab a fust 
rate look at dem pant 'loons, 'case de seats mos' gone, 
an' I do declah, one leg ez heaps longer dan t'other. 
Bu' fo' Gord, Mammy, jes looks at dar shoes, de sole 
am clean gone, fo' befo' de Lawd, dar am Mars' 
Dave's white skin rit on de groun'." 

The lads realized the truth of all Sammy had said, 
but without a thought of shame, although Dorothy 
had exclaimed, in a tone nearer akin to anger than 
had ever before been heard from her : 

"For shame, Sammy, how dare you speak thus, and 
my Dave and poor Phil only just now home from the 
battle fields; now leave the gallery this minute." 

"You ez right, honey chile, Mars' Chan orter whup 
Sambo, 'case he ain't got sense 'nuf ter keep his mouf 
shet. An' he ain't knowed nuthen 'bout de clo'es 
till yo' mammy jes' dis bressed minit done twell him 
ter teck hot water ter de up-stah bed chamber an 
whar' ter fine de gemmen's clo'es Mars' Dave an' 
Phil done wore when dey fust fotched Mars' Chan 
home, an' yo' Mammy ez' shame ob dat fool niggah, 
so I ez. Bu' don't you fuss no mo', honey chile, I 'ez 
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gwinter settle wif Sambo, I ez — so comes long, nig- 
gah, wif yo' mah." 

Mammy Lucy, feeling genuine shame, had left the 
gallery, and Sammy, knowing it was best to obey, fol- 
lowed closely at her heels. But at the door he turned 
to look at Dorothy with the hope of being forgiven. 
And this she did by smiling at her loyal slave, which 
was enough to cause him to kneel at her feet while 
kissing the hem of her gown ; but she, in her sweetest 
way, held out her hand for him to kiss instead. 

The lads were overflowing with joy at being home 
again and nearly danced a jig, while with John 
Arrowsmith they laughed at their rags and made light 
of Sam's remarks. 

So, knowing himself to be forgiven, Sam made his 
bow and hastened away to help Mammy Lucy prepare 
fresh clothing for the poor tired boys. 

At the same time Hannah went back to the kitchen, 
declaring she would make rice wafiSes and give them 
a big supper *'if she know'd anythin' Tbout cookin'." 
So another leaf was added, and at last the table was 
set for five happy persons. 

With Sammy's help, the lads had washed away the 
dust of war €md then donned the ''gemman's 
do'es." All being so quickly done that they had 
returned to the gallery and David was pressing little 
Dot's himd to his lip when Sammy announced that the 
lamps were lighted and supper served. 

And truly no banquet was ever served with greater 
care than was the supper in John Arrowsmith 's sim- 
ple dining room that night, while they talked of home 
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and friends ; but with care they refrained from speak- 
ing of the missing ones, or the four saddest years of 
their lives. Nor had they, while sitting around the 
table in the cozy little parlor, allowed one another to 
see or feel that their hearts were near breaking for the 
ones who had not returned, then, too, with an ever- 
lasting sorrow for the cause lost to them. 

And in their sad happiness, they joked and laughed 
at simple and foolish things, with the hope of hiding 
their awful grief; if but for that one sweet night. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE SADNESS OF IT ALL 

''Rebels! Tis a holy name ! 
The name our fathers bore, 
When battling in the eause of right, 
Against the tyrant in his might, 
In the dark days of yore. 

''Then call us rebels, if you will — 
We glory in the name. 
For bending under unjust laws, 
And swearing faith to axi unjust cause, 
We count a greater shame." 

Soon the old town was all astir, and a great change 
could be noticed on the streets and in the shops, while 
the people gave the impression of having just awak- 
ened from a long and feverish sleep. 

They hurried from one part of the city to Miother, 
with the hope of finding some of their own, for each 
day had brought many numbers of men from the dis- 
banded Confederate armies to New Orleans, and all 
had found every house door standing wide open to 
oflfer shelter and aid them in reaching their homes. 

On the first morning of June, while John Arrow- 
smith with his family lingered over their coffee, 
through the open window had come a cracking, crush- 
ing sound, as if the small shells on the walk from the 
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garden gate were being crushed by many feet. This 
^^^as followed by a thumping or stamping sound up the 
gallery steps, then on to the hall door where a very 
bombardment of knocking and stamping had taken 
place. And the ringing of the door bell had set the 
old loose bell wire vibrating and jingling throughout 
the house. 

At the first sound of a step on the gallery every 
chair had been pushed back, and with the ringing of 
the bell John Arrowsmith with his entire household 
had rushed into the hall, alarmed and in fear, — for 
those were nervous days, and one never knew what the 
next moment might bring them. But on that June 
morning Mercy and Providence had brought happi- 
ness in the sweet sunshine to John Arrowsmith 's cot- 
tage, for there in the morning sun at his very door, 
tall, gaunt, and ragged, and standing with the help of 
a rough-hewed crutch, they had found his childhood 
friend, handsome, dashing Major Campbell, founder 
and leader of the Point Couple Light Brigade, while 
On the walk, steps, and gallery, were seen nearly 
twenty men in all, and of every age. All gaunt, worn 
and broken — but every one a hero — who had come 
to greet their hero before going to their own homes — 
they being all that were left to return of that happy 
band of friends who had left the dear old town exactly 
four years before, that very day — four years of death 
and sorrow. But all sorrow had been cast aside that 
morning, for the two friends had fallen into each oth- 
er's arms, and the crutch, forgotten, dropped to the 
floor as others crowded around. 
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At the same moment, Sebram had caught sight of 
Margaret and little Dot, and his old friends, the 
blacks, so he made a move towards them as Ivison 
Batcheler called out : 

**Now move on, Seb, and give the boys and myself 
a chance in this tea party; so howdy. Jack, let's grip 
as in the good old times, and for the good days we 
now intend to have. But hello, Jack, what do I see! 
Come, look, boys, and you will see that Sherman has 
left a sprinkling of his salt over Jack's raven locks." 

'*CMi't see it that way, Ivison, but then you have 
had salt on the brain since Carolina. Still, I should 
say Jack has been endeavoring to raise cotton on his 
head since Vicksburg," Charlie Wilson had answered 
back. This the other had taken up by saying : 

'*Well, we always did say that Jack had the best 
head among us, and now it is proven by his having 
put in his crop in the nick of time, for the year is half 
over, and we have already been told that Banks 
stripped every plantation on the Red river and the 
Achafalaya, so hats off, boys, and we will cheer for 
Jack Arrowsmith and all Louisiana; and if we did 
surrender to the Yanks, we showed them how we could 
fight, and with half their number Beauregard and 
Lee would have licked them in the end; for, boys, 
Grant and Sherman were nearly scared out of their 
boots at Petersburg before that last false move was 
made by not concentrating our forces when Beaure- 
gard gave the word; and I know it's the truth I am 
saying, for it came to me from a most reliable source 
that the blue-coated generals had visions of themselves 
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being marched back to Washington between our files 
of grey, even as late as Bentonville. So cheer, boys, 
cheer for Louisiana and our own Sunny South from 
end to end of her land.'* 

At sight of the men, with the noise of their cheer- 
ing, a crowd had gathered on the banquette and looked 
over the paling fence, but a few had pushed their way 
through the gate, increasing the excitement all the 
more, while John, trying to hide the anxiety this was 
causing him, had begged his friends to enter the 
house at once. Then he gave Sammy the order to 
close and lock both gate and door, after a look among 
the shrubs to be sure that all others had left the gar- 
den. 

From that morning to the day of their leaving 
for Belle- Air the small cottage was filled to the eaves, 
and kept in an uproar by the men coming and going, 
and Margaret's care had increased a hundredfold and 
more. After having greeted the men, she with 
Sammy had slipped. from the hall to the kitchen and 
there, with her head on old Hannah's bosom, had 
asked: 

* ' Have we enough left to give breakfast to all, Aunt 
Hannah!" 

^'No'm, Missus, dar ain't 'nuff in dis heah house 
fo' dat pack o' wolfs, bu' dey is most likely 'nuff 
ter gin a smack ob coffee wif some egg pone, an' I 
'spect Sambo kin forage fo' 'nuff ter meek a bi'ler ob 
gumbo an' den dar turnip greens an' sweet taters got- 
ter fill dem up fo' dis day. Bu', Mis' Margret, don't 
you pester no mo', me an' de niggahs gwinter teck car 
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of yo's all, an' now, Missus, you goes ter de pahler 
wif Masser Chan." 

''No, Aunt Hannah, I'm happy to know you have 
something to prepare inmiediately, so you and Mammy 
Lucy, with Sammy's help, must serve them something 
hot without a moment's delay, while Dorothy will 
look after her father's comfort; for I must take Sally 
and go out on business. Still I hope to be away only 
a very short time. Now, Sammy, do please get some- 
thing for the gumbo, as you know the men should 
have a good dinner today, if ever. But go first and 
teU Sally I wish her to come to my chamber," said 
Margaret, as she left the kitchen and entered her own 
bed-room, where Sally found her sitting on the floor 
beside a small open trunk from which she was taking 
little boxes and tissue paper parcels, while her tears 
fell thick and fast upon them. Laying aside the ones 
she had searched for, she closed the trunk and pushed 
it under the bed; then arising, said, with sadness in 
her eyes: ''Run, Sally, put on your linsey frock, 
with clean head handkerchief and white apron, and 
be back here by the time I am dressed." 

"Bu' Mis Margret " 

"No, no, Sally, do hurry. I can do all for myself , 
but you may hand down my dress from the hook. 
Now be oflP, for you must hurry, and I will tell you 
all as we go along." 

By the time Sally returned Margaret had dressed 
herself in her one black gown, the one she had worn 
on the street during the two years, as also the rusty 
black silk bonnet Mid rustier veil which hung from 
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the bonnet like a valance over her pale face, and the 
black gloves — the gloves little Dot had made for her 
mother from parts of old silk stockings, — for, in 
truth, not one dollar had either mother or child spent 
for clothing since Beauregard fired the first gun od 
Sumter. Before putting on her gloves, Margaret had 
placed three small parcels in her bag, then drawing 
the cord tightly, handed it to Sally. They left the 
room and went on tiptoe through the back hall and 
out the side gate, and had turned the first comer 
before a word had been spoken by either. Snowing 
that she was far enough away from the house to speak 
without being heard, Sally had ventured to whisper: 
Law, Mis' Margret, does we hab ter do dat agint" 
Yes, Sally, for on the night the lads came, I 
gave my last eagle to Sammy, and now we must have 
money to help the men, and we have not a dollar in 
the house today. So come, let's hurry, or the men 
will say we are too late." 

''Oh Lawd, Missus, 'tis de turblest t'ing dis o' 
letting t'other fokes hab de purty t'ings dat Masser 
Chan done gin his bride. Bu' wha' you gwinter gib 
him dis time, Mis' Margret T Tain't much lef, 'case 
de fust time 'twas de purty white beads dat you done 
hab roun' yo' neck when Masser hab yo' picter tuk, 
an' de next time he done got de bracelet off yo' arm; 
den de las' time we done toted de two grandest lace 
billows dat use 'en ter run roun' yo' weddin' dress. 
Now Mis' Margret, I'se kin ricken up on all dat 
hifalutin' finery, an' de bes' niggah Sal kin mecks 
out, am dat de onliest t'ing dat man ain't got ups ter 
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now ez de uppermost part ob de lace billows ob de 
weddin' dress. Bu' befo' Gtord, Mis' Margret, whar 
is de ring, t'aint stickin' out de glove laik it use 'en 
ter!" exclaimed Sally, as they hurried doito the 
street, and they had reached the shop in Bue de 
Bourbon, but Margaret had not replied. At the shop 
door she had paused for the briefest time, then see- 
ing that no other than the owner was in sight, she 
had stepped in and gone straight to the counter where 
the man with his eagle eye and bland smile stood 
rubbing his palms together, while awaiting his prey. 

By a simple incline of the head John Arrow^mith's 
wife, the beautiful mistress of Belle- Air, had acknowl- 
edged the man's profuse salutation, then with a quiet 
dignity, she had opened the bag and laid her treasure 
before him. But her heart was beating fast while she 
awaited his naming the amount he would give, and 
when this was given, it was so much less than the 
sum she had hoped to obtain that, in her anxiety, her 
veil was thrown back, and she looked the man full in 
the eye while saying : 

''Sir, you surely have made a mistake, as this is 
the other half of the lace which I sold to you so short 
a time ago, and at nearly double the price you have 
now named." 

**You are right, Madam, but it is all I will give 
today. ' ' 

As he turned away, he caught a look in Margaret's 
eye which must have caused him to change his mind, 
for, taking the beautiful lace in his big, rough hand 
he said : 
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*'Well, Madam, I will give twenty more, as long 
as it will complete the set, but not another dollar, and 
Madam will please decide at once, as other customers 
are coming in. Will you return it to your bag, or 
shall I count out the gold?" 

*'Yes, yes, the gold I must have, even if it is not 
enough to go around ; but here, take this and give me 
what you will; — but be quick, I pray," cried Mar- 
garet with fear lest the man would not take her ring. 

But he, at a glance, had guessed rightly the value 
of the beautiful pearl John Arrowsmith had placed 
on Margaret Lee's finger the night she had given her 
promise to be his bride, for without a word five more 
of Uncle Sam's double eagles had been added to the 
eight, making in all a goodly sum. 

These having been dropped into the bag, Margaret 
bowed her thanks and clutching Sally's arm left the 
shop — and her treasures behind. But her heart was 
made light by the weight of the bag as they hurried 
on their way home, and all her thoughts were that 
Sammy should buy a supply of everything good on 
that very day; and their walking had been so near 
to running that they reached home while the men 
were eating their snacks, which had turned out to be 
a good breakfast. 

All had so much to talk over with each other that 
when Margaret appeared before them in her white 
dimity wrapper with a trailing bit of coral honey- 
suckle pinned in her soft brown hair, not one knew, 
or even had the thought, save little Dot, that she had 
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been a step from the house. But little Dot knew, an^ 
grieved for her mother. 

That very morning Margaret gave Sammy order^ 
to keep the larder filled to the top and the kitcherP- 
fire hot while the men were reaching town, and tc^ 
place tables wherever they would stand, on the gallery^ 
or in the garden, that every man would find a seat^ 
and a good meal awaiting him at any time they might 
come. Thus they had cared for those who were strang- 
ers to them. But the Point Coup6e boys had become 
a part of their family, although occupying impro- 
vised beds on sofas or hearthrugs or wherever one 
could find room enough to toss a single quilt and 
pillow. 

So with them they had remained until John Arrow- 
smith could perfect his plans for returning to Belle- 
Air, and all declaring that they would not return to 
the parish until their captain could lead them back. 
But not very long did they have to wait after John 
had told David and Phil the many things that must 
be accomplished before he could leave New Orleans, 
as they, with Ivison Batcheler's help, had gone to 
work with a will, so in the shortest possible time all 
business arrangements were completed, while even 
word had been sent to Belle-Air telling the blacks 
that their ** white fokes" were coming home, and for 
them to watch for the ** Saint Ange," the smallest bit 
of a stern wheel steamboat, which John Arrowsmith 
had chartered to carry the family and household 
goods to his own landing. 

So every day of that last week had been devoted 
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to their friends and, although sad at heart, they were 
very near being a happy family as they sat around 
the table one night, for at John Arrowsmith's side, in 
the seat of honor, was the greatest man in all Louisi- 
ana — Beauregard — their brave and gallant general, 
who had dined with them. For, brave man that he 
was, he had put aside his own sorrows and gone among 
his friends after having passed his saddest days alone, 
and on that night joking and gayest laughter was 
heard during supper time, and even to a late hour, — 
for everyone had a story to tell. But their greatest 
merriment had come through Phil making known 
that David had kept a diary, by calling aloud : 

'*Now, Dave, it's your turn and, if you want to 
come out best, just bring forth your diary and I'll 
bet you will be given the reward of merit by our cap- 
tain, and an epaulet by the general, if you will read 
some of your Vicksburg notes." 

Peeling some scruples as to the fitness of doing so, 
David had at first refused, but John, thinking that he 
knew his reason, and knowing that he would pass 
over any notes not fit for parlor reading, or ladies' 
ears, had not hesitated to say: 

''Come, Dave, get the book, for it's beyond me 
what material you could find during those days to 
make a joke of; still, General, the boys were ever in 
high spirits, even after starvation rations were not 
to be had. So go, Dave, get your book, and let's make 
Vicksburg a joking theme, if there is a possible way 
of its being done." 

"With the hope of giving pleasure to his captain, 
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David had sought the book and soon the reading had 
begun, but the ending had grieved every one. 

''May 25th, 1863. We have been on half rations 
of coarse com bread and poor beef for ten days." 



"June 10th, 1863. We have just finished break- 
fast of a half ration, com bread and a slice of raw 
bacon, with a cup of bean coffee." 



''June 18th, 1863. Rations changed, one quarter 
of a pound of fiour, one quarter of a pound of bacon 
to the man — quite light. ' ' 



It 



June 20th, 1863. Attended a grand banquet 
given at 'Hotel de Vicksburg.' 

Jeff Davis & Co., Proprietors. 

Menu. 

Soup. 
Mule Tail. 

Boiled. 
Mule bacon with poke greens. 

Roast. 
Mule Sirloin. 

Vegetables. 
Peas and Rice. 

• 

Entres 

Mule head, stuffed a la mode. 

Mule side stewed, (new style) , hair on. 
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Side Dishes. 

Mule tripe, fried in pea meal butter 

Mule tongue, cold a la bray. 

Salad. 
Mule Salad. 

Jellies. 
Mule Foot. 

Pastries. 

Pea meal pudding, blackberry sauce. 

Cottonwood berry pies. 

Deserts. 

White oak acorns. 

Beech nuts. 

Blackberry leaf tea. 

Genuine Confederate Coffee. 

Liquors. 

Mississippi, Vintage of 1492, 

Spring Water, Vicksburg Brand." 

Here David had stopped reading and slipped the 
book into his pocket as the last had brought peals of 
laughter from every one, except Margaret and little 
Dot, who began to realize something of what their 
sufferings had been in addition to the trials of war. 

But the men had speedily caUed for more and 
even John and the general had urged David to con- 
tinue. Seeing that he could no longer refuse without 
giving some reason, he reluctantly opened the diary 
at randon and began to read : 



tt 



July 4th, 1863. Between one and three 
this A. M. with the help of some ever devoted 
to J. A., I buried our carrier pigeons with their 
plumage in good flying trim under the sod of 

18 
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Fort Beauregard, for I was determined their 
honor should not be a part of the forfeit de- 
manded on INDEPENDENCE DAY. Hot 
job with thermometer at lower end of nineties 

— cooled off by the waving of my banner, 

which I had with me when returning to camp. 

** Early in the forenoon Grant with his rob- 
bers entered. Phil and myself were called 
upon to stand at the entrance of headquarters 
with the order to signal Pemberton when Grant 
struck the fifty yard mark. This we did by 
whistling * Dixie' with our highest trills, as 
agreed upon, which was taken up by every man 
until the very bluffs echoed the air, and I'll 
swear the pleasures of the day were ours, for, 
as Phil said, the Yanks looked like a pack of 
whipped dogs stealing a man's last bone. But 
then they didn't get our Parrotts — or my 
darling's banner. 

**Phil and I followed Grant to the door, 
and over his head we saw fun enough to make 
a raccoon laugh with a possum. But we were 
obliged to turn back to back to save our dig- 
nity, when Grant was not offered a chair, while 
Pemberton sat in a silk cushioned chair with 
his generals sitting around him, and not one 
arose ; and there was not a vacant chair in the 
room. So the 'woodchopper' stood it (done,'' 



''Petersburg, March 24th, 1865. How'dy 
baby, you are growing fat, but this Reb has 
narry an ounce on his bones. Only think what 
Sammy would say at the fit of this evening 
suit with the bones coming clear through the 
elbows and knees, and he used to say 

'* 'Mars' Dave, he too tickler bou' his pres- 
ence an' de clo'es he don war's.' 
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**Poor Sammy, how he did use that clothes 
brush and, Lordy, the shine he did put on my 
boots. 

*' Let's see, yes it was a hundred years ago 
last Christmas that Fred, Phil and this Johnny 
Eeb spent a week at my darling's home. Happy 
days, but I'd best tell you of the war, or we'll 
be two babies in this story." 



Shiloh, April 6th, 1862. — 10 P. M. Lined 
up for battle before five o'clock this A. M. 
Been fighting Yanks all day. By eight P. M. 
we had licked them and the devil out of the 
meeting house." 



i( 



Two days later. We have scared the 
Yanks, captured their colors and carried their 
guns away. Hoorah, for brave Beauregard, 
our hero general. 

'*But, Lord, I was glad to see Colonel Ar- 
morel Berry leading his Kentucky boys. But 
I wanted to fight Robert Stockton who was 
carrying the colors made by my darling's little 
hands. 

**Must try to send a line to Belle- Air, tell- 
ing the good news that he has again come our 
way. 

** There's Phil's whistle, so out of sight you 
go, my baby, until another day. " 






Five Forks, Eight A. M., April 1st, 1865. 
Bright morning with blue sky. We mean 
to lick the Yanks today or die — it's narry 
an April fool — but a root hog or die. 

**Two days ago we met a straggler from 
Breckenridge's Army, who told me Colonel 
Berry had been badly wounded and taken pris- 
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oner at Gettysburg. Strange fate that the 
Yanks should have struck at the colonel and 
my captam, so nearly the same time — badly 
wounded and a prisoner, my Gk)d, it is terrible. 
Now I wonder, no I don't wonder at anything, 
but pray to God that we will whip the Yankees 
off the face of the earth, this day. 

''Hello, the jig's up for this Reb, for there 
comes Grandad with his great strides and mil- 
itary air, something this chap will never inherit, 
so 1*11 put you away, my baby, for I must go 
and fight the Yanks. 

**But, bless my heart, the sun is gone and 
the blue sky has turned gray, so I reckon well 
have a shower. It won't hurt our old rusty 
guns — but the powder — well, we'll take care 
of that, — they've both come. Grandad and 
the shower, and now I'll go with the dear old 
man — but will we return 1 Oh, Grandfather, 
how I love your dear white head, and I intend 
to keep it in sight this day, for Sherman, the 
murderer is on our track. 

''Midnight. 
• '*My God, what a day it has been, more than 
half our men killed or wounded — hot fighting 
done on both sides — air thick with shot and 
shell, one ball carried my hat away with a 
lock of my hair. I had just pushed Grandpa 
aside, or the ball would have gone clean through 
him, but the next one, — " 

**0h, grandfather, grandfather, I'll swear to kill 
every Yankee on earth for that." 

With a cry so intense, as if it all had but just taken 
place, the lad, with his face as white as snow, was 
upon his feet, and had started for the door before the 
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others had moved or spoken, as their thoughts too 
had been carried back to those awful days; but Dor- 
othy's eyes were upon her lover, and she had hastily 
followed him to the gallery. And there in the soft 
night air her little hands had smoothed his brow while 
talking on lightsome themes, which again put happi- 
ness into his brave young heart. 

But never from that night was the diary read, as 
it had turned their gladness into sorrow and cast a 
gloom over their home and friends. And the very 
next morning, Dorothy, after carefully wrapping it, 
had locked it away, keeping the key herself, and the 
others had locked away in their innermost hearts the 
sorrows of their past four years. Still, with all their 
bravery, Margaret and little Dot had shed many 
tears during those last few days, while passing from 
room to room for a farewell look, for they had learned 
to love the little cottage that had sheltered them dur- 
ing their greatest trials, and to the lads it had been 
a hallowed shrine since the day they carried their 
hero through its door. 

But true to the old, old problem, the best comes 
to those who suffer and wait, for the day had come to 
them when joy reigned supreme, as they drew near 
and nearer to their own sweet home, — yes, that 
gloriously happy day had come and they were steam- 
ing up the Atchafalaya to their dearly loved Belle- 
Air. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THEIB RETURN TO THE OLD PLANTATION HOME 

** Gallant nation, foiled by numbers, 
Say not that your hopes are fled; 
Keep that glorious flag which slumbers, 
One day to avenge your dead." 

John Arrowsmith's message had brought untold 
happiness to old Henry and the poor negroes at Belle- 
Air, but it found them in a most wretched condition, 
while many had sickened and died during the two 
years that they had cared for themselves. But from 
the moment the letter had been read telling them that 
their *' white folks" would soon be with them and 
even naming the very day that the ** Saint Ange'' 
would reach the landing, their misery had indeed been 
forgotten, and again, as in other days, they had sung 
and shouted from dawn till sunset while cleaning up 
the old plantation. 

After the Yankees had taken every horse, mule, 
ox, and cow from the place all work in the field 
had necessarily been stopped, but the blacks had 
taken the greatest care of the grove and yards and 
not a shrub or flower had been neglected, while little 
Dot's forget-me-nots had flourished as never before. 
But 'twas Henry and Zelphey, Frank 's wife, who had 
taken care of the chapel and the big white house. 
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And once again, as so many long years before, every 
door and casement stood wide open, while the polish- 
ing and cleaning were being done. 

Frank, with the men's help, had uncovered and 
brought to life the old-timey coach, then had pulled 
it by hand to the house that Henry could take from 
its body their master's treasures which they had 
hidden from the robber bands. And oh, with what 
pride they had carried each article into the house 
that Henry might return it to the place where he 
had seen it stand for fifty years or more! And it 
truly seemed that the end for which they had all 
worked was that their master should see no change 
in his home which they could cover from sight. 

So at last even Henry was satisfied that the house 
and grove looked exactly as they had on the day 
John Arrowsmith and his friends marched down the 
avenue on the very eve of war. Then his next thought 
had been of how he could drive the family from the 
landing. This he could not solve alone, so Frank and 
Jackson were called upon : 

**Law, Unc' Henry, don't you pester 'bout de 
kerridge, becase de young niggahs kin be Mars' Chan's 
mules, an' me an' Frank kin he's de lead bosses, an' 
we's kin tote dat big cheer right on ter de packet, an' 
tote Mars' Chan an' likewise Mis' Margret ups de 
bank, ter de kerridge, an' dat's wha' we's gwinter do. 
Bu' Unc' Henry, I's spec we's gotter clean up a bit 
an' 'pare de kerridge, 'case it done got full ob mole 
out der ter de swamps." 

You ez rite, Jackson, you ez, 'case de back spring 
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done rus' an' bus' clean off, an' de spokes done most 
gone f om one ob de wheels, an' de onliest t'ing dat 
I sees ez fust rate ez de inside whar' de quilt done 
kivered dem purty t'ings. Bu' you an' me kin sot 
dat rite, 'case der ain't nuffin dis niggah can't do fo' 
Mars' Chan," exclaimed Frank, while Jackson an- 
swered back : 

**I'se rite dar wif you, Frank; an' it's gwinter 
shine fitten fo' de King, dat it am. An' we's gwinter 
'deck de top an' wheels laik de time Mars' Chan fust 
fotch' his lady heah a bride, an' Lawd, Missus wuz 
dat purty. Bu' po' Mis' Margret, she done hab heaps 
ob tribulatings." 

At that speech Henry joined in the conversation 
by saying: 

''Dat am de Gospel trufe, Jackson, an' Missus 
sholy gwinter hab a seat rite along side ob Jesus, on 
de throne, 'case she done ben dat good ter we niggahs 
f 'om de fust, an' de Lawd knows po' Mars' Chan ez 
rite 'long side ob her in de Golden Light, ef eny folks 
gwinter be dar. Dat's wha' I'se twellin' you nig- 
gahs. Bu' you gotter git de job on de kerridge done 
freely, 'case de wuds read dey gwinter be heah on 
leetle Mis' bufday, an' dat ez de nex' day arfter 
t'morro'. Oh, Lawd, how's I'se recommembe' de day 
leetle Mis' ben bom, 'twuz jes' laik dey wuz a leetle 
angel drapp'd rite f 'om heb'n ter Mars' Chan's arm, 
an' 'twuz dis heah ole unc' Henry dat Mars' tele 
ter proclaim ter de niggahs in de quarters dat day 
hab a leetle Mis'. An' she sholy done ben our honey 
chile, sho'nuff. Dey ain't no gittin' roun' de trufe, 
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eber niggah on dis heah place 'bout clean crazy ober 
dey's honey chile. Now ez deyt" 

**No suh, Unc' Henry, we's wif you dar; bu' law, 
Unc' Henry, hows you do's spatiate ob de port'nt 
obligations you's done hold in dis 'tinguished famb'ly. 
Me an' Frank ez jes' in high station ob 'portance wif 
Mars' Chan as you ez. Ain't we's Frank?" 

**I swar we ez, Jackson, bu' Unc' Henry ez heaps 
ol'en den we'uns an' he's done lib in de white folkes 
house al'ays, and dat meks him sorter nearer lations 
ter Mars' den de fiel' ban's," 

**You's rite 'gm, Frank, bu' I'se wif Unc' Henry. 
We gotter git ter de job, if de kerridge gwinter be 
ready fo' our white fokes, so I'se gwinter wuk an' 
you bes' come wif me t'rectly, Jackson," called Frank 
as he walked away towards their workshop. And for 
the next two days their work of love had been con- 
tinued, until at last all was finished, even to the be- 
decking of the old coach by the same little darkies, 
though grown to men and women, who had tied 
mistletoe to its doors, and trimmed the wheels with 
bright oak leaves, more than twenty years before, — 
but that had been in the late autumn. 

So on that June day they had chosen spreading 
palmetto leaves with the dark green laurel to cover 
the top and sides, while the wheels were trimmed with 
Spanish moss and myrtle, thus hiding from view their 
recent repairs, and to the doors they had hung 
branches of the lacey crape myrtle entwined with the 
sweet honeysuckle vine, and even around the old 
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tongue they had twisted the soft gray moss to cover 
the rope loops by which they meant to pull it. 

All of this and more they had done in their sincere 
love, and the poor souls were so filled with hope and 
happiness, knowing that their troubles would end 
with their master reaching home, that their work had 
been but play while they laughed and sung the hours 
away like children, which in truth they were. 

But the day had come and the blacks in their 
clean washed rags stood about the river gate or under 
the trees on the road or bank, and near the gate stood 
the flower decked coach, as it had done that other 
time, but the fine Kentucky mules had gone to draw a 
Parrott to OLD VIRGINIA'S battle grounds, and 
thus had given their share to the cause. 

By Henry's orders the chapel bell and ** Louisiana*' 
were to be rung continuously from the time the ** Saint 
Ange's'' whistle was heard until John Arrowsmith 
had entered his home. So for hours, the men stood at 
their posts and with the others were watching and 
waiting for a sign of the little steamboat which was 
bringing happiness, hope and charity to them and 
their old plantation home. But when the first puff 
of smoke was seen, and the little boat had come around 
the river bend blowing the three whistles, their joy 
was beyond the telling. For, oh, with the ringing of 
the bells, and the shouting of the blacks, with the 
sunshine and the trees, and bright flowers everywhere, 
it truly seemed to those good black people that the 
world had been made but that day, and for themselves 
alone. 
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And, as the boat came slowly up the river, each 
puff of smoke and turn of the little wheel bringing her 
nearer to the landing, they could no longer stand and 
wait, for old and young alike had scrambled over 
the levee and rushed down the river bank to the 
water's edge. There, in joyful confusion, they called 
out words of endearment to John Arrowsmith and 
his family whom they could see standing on the cap- 
tain's deck in the shadow of the pilot house. But, 
with the sounding of the engine bell, and her nose 
touching their bank, a feeling of awe had come to 
them, for they had plainly seen their master's pale, 
worn face, and so different he looked than on the day 
he left his home, that their greeting to him, although 
loving, had been quietly given, while, with their help 
John Arrowsmith had again stepped on his own land. 

But when he had called out in his old bright way, 
telling of the gladness he felt in again seeing his 
people and home, they did not wait for Jackson with 
the chair, but stout arms had tenderly lifted and 
carried him up the bank, nor did they once let his 
feet touch the ground, but had placed him in the 
coach as Henry climbed to the box and sat with whip 
in hand, while awaiting for Margaret, whom Prank 
and Jackson were carrying in the chair, followed by 
Dorothy and the others. Margaret had been helped 
to a seat beside her husband, but Dorothy had begged 
to be allowed to walk up the avenue between David 
and Phil, when, of a sudden the thought came to her 
to ask: 

Where are the horses, Uncle Henry? Now, how 
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do you expect a body to ride when there is not a 
horse or a mule on the place f" 

**Law, honey chile, you an' de young Mars's jes' 
step rite along in de lead up de abenue, an' you'll see 
how's yo' pah an' mah ez gwinter ride." 

**Dar Frank, you an' t'other led boss gits yo' 
place an' whoop up de mules," old Henry had called 
as ten young negroes ran to either side of the pole 
and grabbed in one hand a loop, and at the crack of 
the whip their shouts rang high, and the old coach 
passed through the wide open gate. 

At the same moment David and Phil had struck 
up the air of ** Dixie," whistling as loud as ever they 
had, but at the first note the shouting had stopped 
for the battery boys had caught up the tune, and the 
little darkies had found their old rattle bones, but 
Sammy was the best of all, for he had pulled out his 
mouth harmonica and quickly joined the band and 
every black had sung sweetly and clearly to the end 
of the Southern song. And, too, the very trees had 
caught the spirit of the music and their branches had 
waved it farther and farther along, while mingling 
with, and the sweetest of all had been the silvery ring 
of the chapel bell and the long sweet tones of ** Louis- 
iana" welcoming John Arrowsmith to his own dear 
home. 

Truly it had been a triumphant march up the 
avenue that day, but at the chapel door all had 
stopped to look upon the cross and to send up thanks 
for the blessings of that home-coming, then had con- 
tinued up the avenue with the music and their joy- 
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ous singing until the gallery steps were reached, when 
again stout arms and loving hearts had lifted, then 
carried, their master through his homestead door and 
on into the dear old room, followed by his wife and 
child who the next moment had found themselves 
alone, as the others had slipped quietly away, closing 
the door between. And not a word had been spoken 
during the next few minutes, for all knew full well 
that the ones whom they had left within were upon 
their knees in prayer. 

But scarce five minutes had passed before the 
library door was opened, and John Arrowsmith stood 
with his friends on the broad gallery, with bright, 
happy eyes and a flush on his cheek, for once again 
he was looking upon his own. Then, just as he was 
bidding all welcome to his home, Margaret and Dor- 
othy went to his side adding their welcome to his, and 
they had praised, while giving a kindly greeting to, 
the blacks who had waited for that happy moment, 
and old Henry was so overwrought with pride over 
the trip they had made with the coach that he had 
remained upon the box, with whip in hand, but minus 
reins, until his master's calling had aroused him from 
the dream of his own long and happy past. Seeing 
him thus had caused some to joke and jeer him, but 
John had silenced that in a minute, then had called 
to him: 

"Come, old friend, I want to see you in the house, 
and don't you know that we have come to stay, and 
that we are all powerfully hungry besides. But, old 
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man, the ride was most delightful, so I will promise 
that you will give us another some other day." 

**Dat we sholy will, bu' I does hopes ter Gtord 
we'll hab sho'nuflf mules an' no fule niggahs ter pes- 
ter wif ; bu' now I'se gwinter whoop up de ni^ahs 
ter holp Hannah wif de dinnah," Henry had replied 
as he was getting down and hobbling up the steps to 
his master's side, where the faithful slave on bended 
knee had carried the slender white hand to his lips 
as he muttered in a mournful tone, with the hope 
that the others would not hear: 

**0h, pardon Mars', but dar ain't no dinnah fitten 
t' sarve, 'case dar ain't nuflfen good on de place; dis 
ole niggah sholy orter died befo' he let his Massa an' 
Lady, an' oh, Lordy, der bressed honey chile comes 
ter de home an' hab no fine vittles t' sarve. Dis am 
de wuss tribulatings. Mars' Chan." 

The moment John understood the cause of Henry's 
sorrow, he soon put gladness in the old negro's heart 
by saying : 

'*Why, Uncle Henry, it's com pone with boiled 
pork and pot licker for which we are longing, and all 
will tell you, that during the last four years we have 
had so many new dishes of fine victuals and ones we 
had never heard of at Belle- Air, that now, old man, 
we are all happy to take home fare, let it be whatever 
you have. So here, up, old friend, and let's be merry 
on our honey child's birthday, the day when we should 
be happy, and I see you have put her flowers all 
about. 
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**Aiid now Frank, yon and Jackson must get up 
the freight, so that Uncle Henry can fill his larder 
and serve us an old time supper tonight, but, for the 
present, we prefer the pone, and, I say, Jackson, 
you'll find one pair of mules and a wagon on board 
the boat which must do all the work for some time to 
come. 

**But, boys, we'll get everything straightened in a 
few months, and I'll have a talk with you over your 
standing with me and the plans on which you will 
work from now on, and I hope that by Christmas, we 
will be prepared to put in a crop for the next year, 
but now, I must ask you to keep right along with the 
work doing all, as in the old days, until I am a bit 
stronger and can move about among you as then. So, 
for the present, I will leave everything in Frank's 
and Jackson's care. 

**And now, I wish to thank one and all for your 
faithfulness to my dear ones and the trust which I 
left in your care, and by Christmas I will make good 
my promise to you, or sooner, if it is possible to get 
the gold." 

As John ceased speaking the blacks called aloud: 

**0h, Lawdy, Mars' Chan, you jes' stop pesterin' 
weuns bo' Massa Lincum's proclamation, 'case 'twant 
fo' dese niggahs, we ain't nuver wanter gits free, an' 
we ez gwinter stays rite along heah, jes' laik alus, we 
ez. So mawnin'. Mars', mawnin', Mistus, mawnin', 
every body, 'case we ez gwinter wuk dis day, we ez, 
fo' de tribulatings done gone f 'om de ole plantation 
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dis day, fo' sho', fo' Mars' Chan an' de fambly done 
come." 

**A11 right, my people, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your words. But, now, boys, 
do your best with the unloading of the boat and try 
to get the freight up before night.'* 

**Dat we will, Mars', an' now we ez oflf fo' sho' dis 
heah time," they had said while hurrying away, and 
at the same time the family and friends entered the 
house to await the serving of their simple meal which 
Henry had soon announced, although with the same 
solemn dignity that he had used on the day of their 
departure for the war, when there had been over two 
hundred men to serve. 

Oh, the sadness of it all, when one stops to think 
that from that gallant band but twenty had returned, 
and the twenty were sad, broken and worn when they 
sat around the table that day, and a lad was missing 
from the family table. But everyone had given up 
silent thanks for the safe return of John Arrowsmith 
to his home. 

Ail that afternoon Dorothy and the lads had 
wandered about the house, going from one room to 
another in their eagerness to look upon familiar ob- 
jects. First they had gone to the big square room 
and it had looked so sweet with its cool white matting 
and soft muslin curtains, and there, although still 
claiming them for his own, David had left Dot's little 
worn book and sweet likeness on the old workstand. 
Next they visited the nursery where the baby Dot had 
played, and there still in one corner were old broken 
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toys, with here and there a child's little chair. But 
they had gone from that room without speaking, for 
in the farthest comer they had espied the baby's 
rosewood cradle, stripped and barren, as its little 
blue silk curtains had gone to the war. 

In the sewing room they had found the basket 
workstand overturned with the un&iished work on 
table and chairs where it had been dropped on the 
day the mother and child had hastened away to meet 
the father. Prom there they went to Dot's own pretty 
bed-chamber with its soft blue carpet and white cot- 
tage furniture, so prettily painted with festoons of 
pale pink roses and blue morning glories, with the 
bed and dresser and toilet table dressed after the old 
French style, with the whitest of hailstone muslin. 
And all scattered about the room were seen her pretty 
trifles just as she had left them two years before. 
Dorothy fooped back the curtains so that the lads 
could open the casements and draw up the Venetian 
blinds to let in the summer air, and there they had 
remained the longest, sitting in the window seats 
while Dorothy told of the day the old gunboat had 
come, and the dreadful things the Yankees had done 
— before the hounds had treed the coon. 

They then thought of visiting the mother's chamber 
but at the threshold they had seen through the half 
open door the mother and father in a loving embrace, 
standing at one of the windows, so Dorothy and the 
lads had gone on tiptoe through the hall and down 
the stairs, for a look over their dearest room. 

When David had missed the stereoscope, Dorothy 

19 
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had still another story to teU of how the men had 
carried it awaj, and of the fine young officer who had 
tried to steal the jewelled snuff box. 

At last, like three happy children, they had gone 
to the kitchen, but Hannah soon sent them from there, 
but not until she had allowed them to help themselves 
to the sweetened jumbles she had just taken from the 
oven. 

Prom the kitchen Dorothy led the way among her 
roses and flowers, which were found to be in their 
fullest blooms, thus showing with what care they had 
been tended, and from there the grove had looked so 
cool and shady that they had walked farther on under 
the trees, wandering from one familiar spot to an- 
other, and soon reached the small door in the rear of 
the chapel, and there, to Dorothy's delight, she had 
seen that Unclei Henry had not forgotten the day, for 
on the altar all fresh and white were her birthday 
flowers, a proof of how dear she was to him. 

Afterwards they had sat under the spreading syca- 
more where the birds had quickly gathered about their 
feet to pick up the cake crumbs they let fall. Then, 
to the lads' wonder, Dorothy had made a chirping 
sound which brought from the branches overhead a 
pair of fat gray squirrels scampering down the tree 
trunk, and one had jumped to Dot's shoulder while 
the other settled himself on the seat at her side wait- 
ing patiently to be fed from her hand. Dorothy was 
overjoyed at finding her pets and to her surprise 
other old friends were seen during their walk back 
to the house. At this she had exclaimed: 
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**Law, it does my heart good to find my babies, 
for I hadn't a doubt but that the Yankees had shot 
every one, still, it looks as if they had stopped after 
tearing the branches from the jessamine tree and, do 
you know, that brutal act has grieved father more 
than the loss of all else on the place, although Uncle 
Prank says the roots were not harmed, as it is bloom- 
ing this year, but it is certainly less beautiful, and, 
dear me, how I would like to have five minutes' talk 
with the ones who dared to lay hands on it, I know 
that I would shoot them, if I only knew how." 

Thus they had talked while walking back and were 
so happy they could not believe that hours had passed 
since leaving the house, but on the gallery they had 
found the father and friends awaiting their return, 
and supper ready to be served. 

At an early hour that night, John Arrowsmith 
called his family and friends to prayer, when on 
entering the library, all were surprised to see the 
long table covered and draped with white, while upon 
it was laid at full length their silken banner, faded 
and worn, and standing at the end was the old, old 
staff, silver ball and eagle, but with all their polish 
and brightness gone. 

No questions were asked and not a word was spoken 
when John Arrowsmith 's deep, earnest tones broke 
the intense silence and filled the room as he read from 
the Holy Book. At the last word he laid the book 
aside and rested his hand upon the banner, then all 
had dropped upon their knees while the prayer was 
being said and Gtod's blessing asked for them. 
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With the Amen and with head still bowed, he 
kissed the banner of sorrow. 

At sight of his grief, little Dot stepped to her 
father's side, as he turned to say: 

**Dear wife, and you, my friends, look, look now, 
upon our flag — and it will be your last, as this night 
we must lock it away with our sorrows and all hope 
for freedom. And you, my child, take it up gently, 
then fold it slowly, and tenderly, for it is the Sacred 
Emblem of our Dead — 'tis Holy." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

GATHERING OF OLD FRIENDS 

**The bright rose of beauty tumurtured by art, 
And purity's lily doth thrive in thy heart, 
While honor hath crowned thee with glory's bright 

ray, 
And Flora hath decked thee with flowers of May, 
Oh, beautiful South ! cherished home of my birth, 
Thou fairest, thou loveliest land of the earth! 
My heart, like the ivy, still clings unto thee, 
Oh, beautiful, beautiful land of the South." 

It had taken a much longer time than they had 
thought to put the place in order and a full year had 
passed before the new smoke-house had been finished 
and other repairs completed. So planting time had 
slipped by, as John had soon decided that they could 
not work a crop the first year after the war, for, on 
looking over the old plantation, he found so much 
ruin the Yankees had wrought, that he knew perfectly 
well it would take all hands to do the rebuilding, and 
to get the land clear of the rubbish, then prepared 
as it should be. Besides, when he learned that the 
cotton had been saved and kept dry, he felt it unnec- 
essary to rush the work, so David had taken a part 
and gone to New York, where it was sold for enough 
to buy stock and all implements needed, and the 
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place had thus been quickly replenished. Still, 
enough of the gold had remained to cancel all promises 
John Arrowsmith had made to his people. 

For all of this, Ben's old coon hounds had received 
most sincere and hearty thanks, while Jim and Ned 
had each received for their loyalty the deed for ten 
acres of land with material to build and furnish a 
cabin. And on the completion of these, there had 
been a double wedding and an all-night dance in the 
new smoke-house when, to gratify the boys, John had 
given away the brides and Dave with Phil had stood 
at their sides to hand over the rings. While Dot, 
with Sally's help, had made the dresses and adjusted 
their veils. 

By that time the blacks were indeed happy to 
begin the field work, and before a second New Year 
had come everything on the place had settled back 
to the ways — of other days. 

But during the time a great sorrow had hung over 
the big white house, as no word had come to tell the 
fate of the dear cousin whom they all so dearly loved. 
So, to the family, the time had seemed long ; still with 
each morning fresh hope had come, only to leave a 
greater sadness when the packet had passed them by. 
But on the second Christmas Eve all had been changed 
for them, for in answer to the three whistles, David 
and Frank had reached the landing just in time to 
assist Colonel Armorel Berry up the river bank, tall, 
pale, and with his right arm gone, and looking but the 
shadow of the light-hearted, elegant gentleman, whose 
visits had given such joy to all at Belle- Air. 
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All had been too happy that day to ask the reason 
of their not having heard from him, bnt in time he 
told of the years he had spent in hospitals and prisons, 
and at the end had been stricken with a fever which 
had left him no mind to write as it had nearly proved 
fatal. And from the hospital he had come to them 
without a thought of his home, or other friends. Then 
after a short visit he went to Kentucky to put 
together all that the Yankees had left of his home 
and property. But on that parting day perfect hap- 
piness had come to Margaret and her home when her 
cousin had promised to return in a few months, and 
then to remain at Belle- Air the rest of his days on 
earth, as this had been their wish for many years. 

And other friends had begun to come as before 
the war, for on Christmas morning Belle Chaphin 
and Louise had arrived on the packet, this being a 
happy surprise for Dorothy. And, later in the day. 
Major Campbell with Ivison Batcheler came in to 
drink the health of the family from the bowl of frothy 
egg-nogg. All that afternoon the friends sat around 
the big wood fire while telling of their diflPerent exper- 
iences during the war, and many jokes were then 
told for the first time. 

From that day peace and happiness were in that 
home. 

On that same Christmas day, John Arrowsmith 
had promised David that he could claim his bride on 
her next birthday, but six months hence. So, with 
the prospects of a wedding, the blacks were indeed in 
high delight, while Louise was nearly as happy as 
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Dorothy and their time was willingly devoted to help- 
ing Mammy Lucy prepare the modest trosseau. 

David had been frcnn BeUe-Air the last month, as 
he had gone to New York to fulfill the last promise 
made to his grandfather, and while there was told of 
his father's troubles and losses, which had grieved the 
lad sorely, and then, to know that his mother's home 
had gone to strangers was the greatest sorrow to him. 
Still, with all that he had suffered through his father, 
he had taken but half his mother's fortune, leaving 
the balance to his father's credit, as everything had 
been swept from the man during his wicked career. 

Soon after that act of duty, David had with a 
lighter heart settled his own affairs and then hastened 
back to Belle-Air, where a beautiful bride and a life- 
long happiness were awaiting his coming. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

DAVID CLAIMS HIS BRIDE 

All things rejoice in youth and love 
The fullness of their first delight. 

And learn from the soft heavens above 
The melting tenderness of night. 

** Enjoy the Spring of Love and Youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest, 
For time will teach thee soon the truth 
There are no birds in last year's nest." 

*'Mawnin', Mars' Chan, I'se gwinter twell you 
dis ole niggah done t'ank de Lawd ter be seein' dis 
day de bridegroom gwinter come fo' leetle Mis', 'case 
I'se ain't nuver hope ter sence dem po' white trash 
Yankees done bum 'down de smoke-house an' sot fire 
t' dis heah house. Po' sho' ez Mars' David gwinter be 
heah t' day, Marsa?" 

'^'^Yes, Henry, we expect David on today's boat, 
and it seems that little Dot must be doing a lot of 
primping for her lover, as she has not yet come for 
the morning kiss. So just send word to Hannah to 
keep the breakfast hot, then if the packet should 
come early we can have the lad with us." 

But while the father was speaking, Dorothy with 
her mother had gone to the gallery. Standing there 
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beside her mother, she was taller by more than two 
inches. 

And as she had looked that morning, in her thin 
white dimity, her round white arms bare to the shoul- 
ders and the low-neck baby waist, with her curls 
shining golden in the sun, so must' the beautiful 
Louise de la Valli^re have looked when awaiting her 
royal lover, for many times it had been said that 
Dorothy bore a likeness to the young Louise. But she 
had that summer worn her curls in a loose bunch on 
the top of her head and held in place with the ivory 
comb, letting the soft waves and little curls lay loosely 
on her brow and temples. 

Kissing her father, then linking her arm in his, 
they walked to the end of the gallery to watch for 
signs of the packet. Again they were bright and 
happy, as in the days before the war, and happily 
awaited the lover on that bright June morning. Dor- 
othy had been the first to see the smoke and in a 
moment more the whistle had sounded and Ben, lead- 
ing an extra horse, had hurried to the landing. Father 
and child had walked down the avenue that they 
might greet the lad the sooner, while the mother, 
standing on the gallery, had seen him jump from the 
horse and take her child in his arms. But why not, 
her own heart had asked, for is she not to be his bride 
but ten days hence? And it was with a mother's love 
she kissed the lad that morning after he had carried 
her own white hand to his lips. 

The blacks had come running out, anxious to have 
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a word from David, as they had loved him long before 
dd Henry had announced in the quarters: 

**Niggahs, de day am com' an* you ez gwinter hab 
a young Massa, an' ef you hope ter lib lik'en you 
us'ter you ez gotter do yo' duty, an' holp's 'long an' 
mek's dis place wha' 'twuz befo' Mars' Lincum done 
sont dat trash heah ter mek de tribulations fo' we'uns. 
An' I'se done tole Mars' Chan dey ain't nuver stopt 
till dey cotch' de las' chicken on de place, an' now, 
fo' de fust time sence you'se done been bom, you's 
gotter wuk hard ef you wanter lib laik befo' de war, 
till you's gits back whaf de Yanks done took f'om 
you. Does you heah me, niggahs? Becase 'taint 
comin' f'om nowhars else ef I'se kin jedge, leeswise 
whaf Mars' Chan gwinter gin yous/' 

Sammy had carried David's trunk to the square 
room where he was told to unpack and lay the things 
away, and while doing this he had come across a long 
narrow package which had excited his curiosity by its 
strong wrappings of coarse brown paper, and that 
sealed in many places with heavy red sealing wax. He 
held it in his hand for several minutes as if uncer- 
tain what he should do with it, but in the end he 
locked it away, as he muttered to himself : 

'*I jes' 'spec I'se done stumbled on one ob Mars' 
Dave's secrets, so I'se not gwinter put dese fingers 
in de pie, an' dat's sho'nuflf, an' now I'se done an 
gone, I ez." 

Much work had been done by the women, as they 
had made a suit of white homespun for every black 
on the place. These Dorothy had planned, to their 
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joy, that dressed thus they were to stand on either 
side of the avenue, that all could see her go to and 
from the chapel. So Lucy cut, and the women sewed, 
for many days, that all might be in readiness. 

Sally rubbed the old mahogany while Sammy was 
polishing the silver and mirrors, but Hannah had been 
the busiest of all, for she had used nearly a barrel of 
sugar, and as much flour, and as she had said to Ben : 

**We ain't got bu' one leetle Mis' an' I'se gwinter 
mek a bride's cake dat deyll 'member me by, an' I'se 
gwinter mek two tuttle doves ob de icin' an' hab dem 
jined t'gedder on de top, fo' 'taint nuthen dis ole 
niggah'd not do fo' dat honey chile, long as I'se lib- 
bin'. An' sholy you'se de same. Bent" 

''I sholy ez, Hannah ! Bu' lan's sakes, dar am dat 
boat a'screechin' fo' dis landin'. I 'clah t'goo'ness 
dar ain't nowhar sich white fokes ez dis fambly. An' 
now I'se 'spec dat am Mars' Armal done comin' 
heah." 

**Law, mebbe it am, Ben, 'case he al'us sot a heap 
o' store on leetle Mis'. Bu' you better gwine rite 'long 
wif you, an' not stan' dat-away, niggah." 

**Yas, honey, der am plenty ob time. I'se jes lite 
dis pipe, an' den, — Yas, Sammy, I'se comin', twell 
Mars' Chan I'se rite dar dis minit wif de bosses, I 
ez. Law, Hannah, dis niggah am gittin' ole. bu' I'se 
kin run jes' same ez I'se us'ter. 

**Now you goes long, Ben; you's not ole, look at 
yo' Pappy Henry, an' he ain't nuver talked 'bout 
gittin' ole, bu' you better be doin' some ob dat run- 
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nin' befo' Mars' Chan call fo' you, an' Lawd, dar 
he ez!" 

**You's rite, you ez, Hannah, an' I'se done gone 
now," her husband had called back as he went scuf- 
fling out the kitchen door while Hannah continued 
her cake making; and thus it had been for days, and 
still there was more to be done, and only two days 
remained before the wedding. 

Many friends were coming, some for the wedding 
day only, but others for a longer time, and all must 
be entertained and well served, which would keep the 
house servants busy day and night. On Ben's return, 
he had said: 

"You's guess 't rite, Hannah, fo' Mars' Armal done 
come." 

**Laws, honey, ez dat sot Den I'se gwine dis 
minit t' slute him, bu' I'se be back presenly. Ez he 
ovar on de pocht" 

**Yas, he wuz dar." 

** Nancy, gin' yo' mammy dat clean apone, now 
I'se gone." 

But she was soon at her work again, and while her 
husband sat on the kitchen doorstep whittling out a 
corn-cob pipe, she had been telling him that: 

''Mars' Armal ez sho'nuff clean worn out, an' 
it jes' mek me fittin' ter cry t' see dat coat sleeve a 
hanging all limpsy laik. Ef I'se cud cotch de blue- 
bellied Yank dat hurt em, befo' de Lawd I'd run he's 
haid off laik I'se jes' done dat pullet; bu' he ain't 
never gwine f 'om heah no mo'. Bu', Ian' saks, he am 
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tall an' spar'. I'se ^winter mek a pot ob gumbo dis 
day f ' him, I ez. " 

''Nan, you's put dat chicken in de spider ter fry 
dis minit 'case I'se jes knows he ain't hab nuthen 
feat sence he done gone way f 'om heah. 

Colonel Berry had come, and true to his word had 
brought all that was left of his once vast fortune, but 
without a regret for the part which had gone to help 
the cause. But for the sacking and burning of his 
home, he had felt indeed most bitter, still 'twas with 
a feeling of rest and content that he hiad put together 
his few thousands and gone to Belle- Air to live out 
his days, and a happy family they surely were. 

Dorothy had much to tell him that first day, and 
of the trip to the attic looking for a wedding gown 
and veil, of which she had been so proud, but it had 
taken some time to tell him of her presents, as many 
boxes had come since the first of June, for Dorothy 
must have a bit of finery and gifts as any bride. But 
times were hard and money scarce, so their warm- 
hearted friends had sent bits of old lace and jewelry 
with their best love, and among them were many long- 
loved keepsakes that had been in hiding lest the Yan- 
kees might find and take them. Yes, such treasures 
they had sent to her, and with a generous will, for all 
had remembered what her father had done to help 
save their homes. 

It had taken months to make the dainty garments 
of fine linen and lace with their yards upon yards of 
baby blue ribbon, but a trip had been made to the 
attic in search of a bridal gown which had resulted in 
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a most wonderful find, but from all Dorothy had 
chosen an embroidered mull that her great grand- 
mother had worn during colonial days. True, it was 
yellow with age, but very soon Lucy had made it soft 
and white and it was found to be exactly a fit, and 
with it she had worn the same great grandmother's 
veil, but her wreath must be made of the freshest 
blooms from the jessamine tree. 

All of this she had told her cousin to the smallest 
detail, and at the finish he had asked : 

**But what are your jewels, Little Dot?" 

To this she had replied, with spirit : 

*'For shame, Cousin Armorel; I have none, as you 
must know; nor do I care, since we sold mother's 
pearls that we might have money to feed and clothe 
our poor brave soldiers and help them to return to 
their homes. Jewelry, no; I would be ashamed of 
myself if I had any, and to tell the truth, I am glad 
to have even a muslin gown." 

**Lawd, Mars' Arm 'el, jes' heah dat honey chile, 
she done kerried on jes' dat-a-way eber since de fust 
ob de wah, an' der ain't no stopin' her when she done 
gits a start, an' down dar in New Orleans a Yankee 
gal comes ter de house an' she wuz warin' a fine silk, 
an' wif dimens in de ears. An' leetle Mis' jes' looks 
at her rite in de face an' den, wif her haid 'way up 
in de air, jes' laik Mars' Chan, she done turn roun' 
an' walks rite outer de pariah, an' ain't nuver said 
a wud. Yas suh, leetle Mis' ain't got no use fo' de 
Yanks, I 'se twell." 

**I believe you, Lucy, nor have any of us, but now. 
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little Dot, will you take the box out of my side pocket 
and we'll see what you are to wear with the wedding 
gown. " 

**Now, Cousin Armorel, if you have been silly 
enough to put your money into jewelry for me, I 
won't wear it, so you can give it to some one else.'' 

**But, Dot, when didn't I bring you presents? 
And, there was a time when you cried if they were a 
bit late in coming." 

**Yes, Cousin Armorel, but that was when I was 
a silly child, and Mammy Lucy had told me to wish 
real hard for anything that I wanted and it would 
surely come from out of nowhere. But now, all 
such nonsense belongs to the past, and, besides, I 
know that many of our Southrons, and even our own 
friends, are without homes, and many are in need of 
bread. ' ' 

While speaking her eyes had filled with tears, and 
seeing her truly grieved, the colonel had quickly 
said: 

**Ah well, little Dot, what you say is all too true, 
but put the sorrow from your mind for the present, 
at least, and be happy, dear child, in your beautiful 
love. So, dear, will you open the case and look at the 
pearls which you are to wear with your bridal gown?" 

As the lid flew open, a cry of delight left her lips 
as she held, that the others might see, the three long 
strands of pearls, with their delicate clasp of brill- 
iants. Some of the pearls were of a roi^ tint, and 
some of a delicate gray, while many were a soft 
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creamy white, but all were beautiful, and many were 
precious gems. 

But Dorothy had asked, before she would allow it 
to be clasped around her neck: 

**Now, where did this come from, and to whom has 
it belonged, cousin Armorelf " 

**Well, Lady Dorothy,'' the colonel had answered, 
**uo Yankee has ever touched it, and I doubt if I, 
even in my palmiest days, ever had money enough to 
have bought one of its kind. But, the truth is, it 
belonged to your mother's, and my own great grand- 
mother, Lee. Our great grandfather Lee gave it to 
Mary Marshall on her bridal day. 

*'And, as you know, Margaret, it has passed from 
the mother to the eldest daughter ever since, and my 
mother being older than yours, had inherited it, 
and having no daughter it has been in a vault ever 
since her death. I had lost all remembrance of its 
existence, and only came upon it by accident while 
putting together family papers a few weeks before 
leaving Kentucky. And now, dearest Margaret, it is 
my wish to pass it on to the only daughter that I will 
ever have. 

* ' So come, little Dot, and let me clasp it on your 
neck with all the love I could have given to my own 
child." 

** But, cousin Armorel, you could sell it and have 
so much more money for yourself." 

**No, child, it would be like selling one's birthright, 
and besides, it has never belonged to me. It was only 
left in my trust for the next daughter of our house. 

20 
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And now, my dear, it belongs to you and you must 
pass it on to the next generation." 

With his .last word, two soft arms had encircled 
his neck and the sweet face was held for him to Mss 
with the same gestures that the baby Dot had used 
on her birthday. 

Then all looked at the beautiful gift before Henry 
was called and told to lock it away in the safe where 
the rubies had been kept for so many years. 

During the day Dorothy and David had gone for 
a walk but had gotten no farther than the seat under 
the sycamore, and while holding her hand he had 
told her of the letter from his father he had received 
that morning and that he had been awaiting the 
opportunity to tell of the request it contained, but his 
courage had nearly failed, when in a sad tone, he 
said: 

**You know, dearest, that I have never seen my 
father since the day he drove me from mother's home. 
But at the time I told him, if he ever wished to see 
me, to send the word and I would go to him, if it was 
possible. So now, dear Dot, he has asked me to stop 
for a week's visit at the Brewster farm, his old Berk- 
shire home. This I am not inclined to do, for at this 
time it must be as you wish, and I can go at some 
other time." 

**No, Dave, we can go directly there and on to 
Virginia afterward." 

''But I fear, Dot, it will not be pleasant for you. 
and he tells me my cousin Islin, whom I have not seen 
since we were boys, for you remember I told you he 
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went west some two years before the war, will spend 
the summer at the farm with his wife and their two- 
year-old boy. My father also writes that my cousin's 
wife is from Louisville, Kentucky, and I wish to ask 
if your mother or Colonel Berry ever knew the fam- 

ily." 

Later in the day when the question was asked, 
Colonel Berry replied that he knew members of the 
family who lived in Maysville, then added, *'all are 
of the samje family that our general belonged to." 

''It is strange that she should have met with your 
cousin, but you'll know and can tell us after your 
visit to Yankeeland, Dorothy, and as Sally is going 
with you she can look for 'Long Legs,' who stole your 
father's spoons, and tell us what they give you to 
eat." 

"Law, Mars' Arm 'el, do'es you 'spec dat ole Long 
Leg an' de fat one gwinter be dart Ez dey, Mars' 
Dave! 'Case I'se feared ob dat fat one. I'se 'member 
dat day dey come heah." 

"I cannot say, Sally, what we'll come across, for 
I was a very small boy when my father took me there 
to see my grandfather, just before he died. And I 
have never seen my cousin Islin since that time. 

"Dorothy, I still think it would be best not to go 
there now. Am I right, Mr. Arrowsmitht" 

"No, David, you are not; take my advice and bear 
together whatever may come. I began the other way 
and grieved my dear wife by far more than if I had 
been honest and told her of the troubles that had 
come to me, and how it would have ended I fear to 
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g^ess, if our cousin hadn't been here to show me the 
right way. No, my boy, you must take Dorothy with 
you, and do as your father has asked, and be guided 
by what you may find. And you need not fear for 
little Dot ; she will fill her part all right, for you must 
recollect that she was in some narrow places during 
the time we spent in New Orleans." 

Thus the question was settled, so David had 
answered his father's letter and assured him that they 
would be with him for the first week in July. 

While this discussion had been going on, Mar- 
garet and her cousin were talking over their child- 
hood and of the Christmas times when the different 
members of the family would meet at the grand- 
father's home for the holidays. 

**We had merry times in those days," Margaret 
had said. **I remember well, when we were children, 
of seeing our grandmother one night when she was 
going to the Governor's ball dressed in a peach-bloom 
brocade, with the pearls hanging low on her bosom. 
And our grandfather jested with her, saying that 
they were scant covering for so much that was fair, 
audi of how he had put her to confusion by saying 
that she should not go to the ball dressed thus. And 
I followed her to the dressing-room and sat in a high- 
backed chair while Mammy Caroline fastened a cam- 
bric tucker in the bodice of her gown, that covered 
two inches or more of the white flesh, although this 
scarcely satisfied him. But our grandfather Lee 
knew how much of his will to show to his lady, and 
already she was in high dudgeons at what he had 
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insisted on being done, and her black eyes were turned 
to the ceiling while he fastened the clasp of her 
ermine mantle. 

** Mother said I did wrong to watch when I told her 
I had followed just for fun to see what grandma 
would do or say, for that night she certainly looked 
what she was, the grande dame of our family and 
not older than either of our mothers." 

**Yes, and she was wonderful to the last. For 
at the age of sixty she could step to the minuet with 
more grace than either. And I have often noticed a 
look of her in our little Dot, if her ladyship is dis- 
pleased. Save for the black hair and eyes, the like- 
ness would be sure and Dot is just of her height and 
has the same cameo features. Then, we can see that 
her head is held high, if she is so sweet and gentle.'* 

* * 'Tis so, Armorel, for Dorothy will speak her 
mind. I shall never forget our first summer in New 
Orleans, the day we had gone to the Yankee's head- 
quarters to ask for an order that would permit us to 
nurse some of our men, and the general asked, if we 
were 'rebels.' Before I could reply Dorothy stepped 
to his desk with her head in the air and to my horror 
said, * There are no rebels ; we are free-bom American 
people of the South and the Yankees shall not make 
laws for us. If we had only half your number of 
men, we would have whipped and sent you back to 
Yankeeland long ago; rebels, indeed, I wonder you 
can fail to see that we are two Southern ladies. ' 

**I confess that I was all of a tremble, while Sally 
was holding on to the doorknob, and I thought he 
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would make us prisoners ; but he looked and smiled at 
Dot as if she was a child, but she was as tall as now 
for she had gotten her height that year, and all he 
said was, 'What can I do for you, Missf I was 
entirely ignored, it all passed between those two, and 
Armorel, I nearly dropped to the floor when she 
answered him thus: 

** 'What can you do for ust My mother asked of 
you an order that we may care for our sick, and it 
will oblige us if you will write it at once, for too much 
time has already been wasted.' 

'' 'But, Miss, suppose I should refuse to grant your 
request!' 

I will ask what cause you would have to refuse!' 
I could say you have lacked in respect in 
addressing a Union general.' 

** 'You could, indeed, and I would reply that you 
were lacking in respect to two ladies by allowing my 
mother and myself to stand on the bare floor in front 
of you for more than thirty minutes, while you 
lounged in a cushioned chair.' 

** Cousin, I shall never forget that day or how the 
man looked. He was crimson as he jumped out of the 
chair, and I thought he meant to strike my child, for 
he made as to take her hand. But she stepped back 
beyond his reach. He then turned to me, saying: 

*' 'I beg your pardon, madame, and believe me, I 
meant no disrespect. This war has made brutes of 
us, and the girl was right to speak as she did. It 
will be a good lesson and one that I shall not forget.' 

''Then he insisted that I should take the chair, but 
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I had stood so long and in such a tremble, it was 
impossible for me to take a step. Then, with a look 
of shame, he placed it nearer and helped me to be 
seated. There was no other in the room, so he rang 
a bell, and when a soldier came in answer, he ordered 
two more to be brought, then himself handed one to 
Dorothy. He then made out an order which gave 
us the liberty to visit our men, and as he tendered it to 
Dot, he said that if at any time he could be of service 
to us, he would consider it a privilege to be allowed 
to grant what would be in his power to give. 

*'0f course, I thanked him, and hoped Dorothy 
would do likewise, but she was too indignant to 
express thanks in a proper way, and as she took the 
paper from him, with a toss of her head, she said: 

'' 'General, you are a better man than I first took 
you to be, but your manners need to be improved if 
you hope to serve ladies, and I would recommend your 
having a few more chairs with a rug or two placed in 
this room, ' and then she walked out with not so much 
as a look at him. 

**But, Armorel, he held the door open and offered 
me his arm down the stairway. Dorothy stood in the 
outer door with her back towards us, supposing Sally 
was helping me, but when she turned and saw my 
hand on the man's arm, her face grew deathly pale, 
and I hope never to see such a look as she gave me 
when saying: 

** 'For shame, mother, I never thought it of you, 
no, I never thought you would touch a Yankee unless' 
— here the general stood to one side and asked: 
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** 'Miss, will you please finish what you were about 
to sayf As I should like to know what you think 
would justify your mother in accepting my arm. ' 

** *Hear me, then ; we would not pass over a human 
being who was sick or suffering, even if it should be 
a Yankee, but to touch a big red-faced one like you, 
'tis horrible to think of.' 

** With that she flew out of the door and almost ran 
home without waiting for Sally and myself. I begged 
the general not to mind what she said, for the child 
was very bitter, knowing they were the cause of her 
father, as well as other loved ones, having to suffer 
instead of our all being home and happy. The man 
bowed and left me, but we had occasion to see him 
twice afterwards, and the first time the change was so 
marked that Dorothy laughed outright, to the gen- 
eral's amusement, for we had found rugs on the floor 
and six or more cane-bottomed chairs placed so that 
one's feet would not be on the bare floor. The gen- 
eral himself set chairs for us near his desk, then, with 
a twinkle in his eye, asked Dorothy if she would pre- 
fer the cushioned one? 

**No, Armorel, I can never forget our stay in New 
Orleans, and during the summer I will tell you many 
more such things. They will amuse us now, but it 
made our hearts ache at the time." 

While the cousins talked, John with his little Dot 
on his arm, and David by her side, had walked over 
to the gin house to look at the new gin the men were 
putting into place. All were happy, for everything 
was taking on the look of the dear old days. Jack- 
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son, the man in charge of that year's work, was telling 
John that the hopper must be repaired: 

**'Po', Mars' Chan, we'se gwinter hab a good 
crap dis yar, 'case der ez a good number ob boles 
t' der stork, an' dey ez all full an' roun' an' tain't 
gwinter be no time fo' we es rich laik we wuz befo' 
de Tanks done come heah an' spile de place an' meks 
tribulatins fo' all ob we'uns. Bu' now, don't you 
min', Mars' Chan, fo' sho'nuff de Lawd am wif us, 
an' de niggahs gwinter wuk. An' befo' Gord, we am 
happy you jes' ez back, an' not git kilt by dem 
Yanks." 

Thus it was whenever he went among them, for he 
was still their beloved master, and there were many 
another like him, but the North would not believe. 

They had walked on through the grove and now 
and again stopped while John would point to a tree 
or a spot that called to mind some recollections of 
his childhood, which he would relate to them, and still 
on they went until they reached the chapel. There 
they rested on the seat that went around a big live 
oak, and John pointed out the limb that his swing 
had hung from and told of the happy summer morn- 
ings when he would play there while his grandfather 
would sit on that same seat, while smoking his pipe 
and reading the news from the New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, 

They had also entered the chapel through the little 
door at the back, just as the last rays of the sun 
shone on the small rose window over the altar and 
sent slanting lines of colored light down the aisle, on 
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to the €k>thic door. As Dorothy stood beside the 
marble front, she had said: 

** Daddy, I will attend to the altar flowers for my 
bridal mom, but please, Daddy, have all else as near 
liken to the day I was baptized as you can. Uncle 
Henry and Mammy Lucy attended to it that time, 
and so they can now, for they will remember, but 
Dave, you and I will dress the altar, and, as you 
know, Aunt Belle and Louise will be here on to-mor- 
row 's packet, because I have their promise to come. 
We must be astir early that we may finish before the 
packet whistles, for you must guess that Louise and 
I will have much to say between ourselves, and then, 
the gifts are to be shown, and my wreath is to be 
made, with any number of other things to be attended 
to.'' 

'*Yes, Dot, 'tis always so wh^i there is a wedding 
in the family, but a very important personage you 
have not mentioned. Now, honey, have you f oi^otten 
that the Bishop also arrives to-morrow, and, my child, 
has the hour for the ceremony been decided upon?" 

**Yes, father, mother thinks we can be ready by 
the hour of ten while the air is still fresh and before 
the sun is high, as we will be without our hats. Does 
the time please you, daddy?" 

** Certainly it does, my dear, but now, we must 
return to the house or your mother will be wondering 
of our whereabouts, and Hannah will be kept wait- 

* 9 9 

ing." 

Leaving the chapel they walked around to the ave- 
nue, then on up to the house in the early twilight, for 
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the last bits of sunlight had faded to gray by that 
time. That night every one retired early, for it was 
as Dorothy had said, there were many things to be 
attended to on the morrow, as the one following would 
be the wedding day. 

But Dorothy and David were up with the sun, and 
had the altar dressed long before breakfast, — all save 
the flowers which must be fresh cut on the bridal 
morning, — but the chapel had been left for Lucy and 
Henry to decorate in their own wonderful way. 

To everybody's joy, the packet arrived early. Dor- 
othy and David had gone to the landing to receive 
their friends and all had come, for even Phil had so 
planned as to catch the packet, knowing that Louise 
and her mother would be on board. Thus all had 
come together and a happy gathering of friends had 
been at Belle-Air all that summer. Their greatest 
pleasure on the first day had been in looking over the 
bridal gifts and it was to the upper hall, where they 
had been placed, that Dot and Louise hastened. 

Louise had looked and admired all, as she thought, 
when Dot drew her to a small table set apart from the 
rest, while exclaiming : 

''Come, Lulu, look at my dearest treasures," then 
had placed in her hand a broad thin bracelet beau- 
tifully chased and with a small miniature on ivory in 
a setting of brilliants on the top. The likeness was 
of a man wearing the blue and buif of Washington's 
army with lace ruffles and powdered hair. 

"Oh, it's most beautiful and precious, but whose 
likeness is it? and who sent it to you. Dot?" 
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** Mother's Aunt Mary Lee sent it, and it is Henry 
Lee, one of our ancestors, and in truth, I prize it near 
first of all my gifts/' 

** Tis blessed that it should come to you. Dot, but 
now, do tell me something of this, for it is rich enough 
for a queen. Law me, three flounces of that soft 
creamy lace and, too, it's of old Brussels, finest make, 
— now tell me quick, who sent such a gift 1 — But I 
think it must have been your fairy godmother to cover 
the loss of your mother's bridal lace." 

**No, no. Lulu, although you are not far from 
guessing right, for in truth it came from Aunt Janet 
and once belonged to the great grandmother to whom 
the pearls were first given." 

**What pearls. Dot? I see none here." 

**No, Louie, you'll see them tomorrow, for I am 
to wear them as my bridal jewels, and they are my 
most valuable gifts — besides, they were given to me 
by Cousin Armorel. 

**But look at this, Lulu; 'tis simple, sure, but I 
love it dearly,, as it belonged to the Lady Elizabeth, 
my father's own dear grandmother, whose muslin is 
to be my wedding gown." 

Yes, 'tis fine, but how is it to be used?" 
My father tells me that he remembers well of 
seeing her wear it around her waist when she would 
sit at the lowboy doing fine needle work or broider- 
ing." 

**Dear me, how fine a lady she must have been, 
Dot; oh, do try it on. Let's see how you may look," 
Lulu had exclaimed, as she clasped the long link gold 
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chain around Dot's slender waist with its two ends 
hanging far below her knee. From one end hung a 
small gold scissors with thimble and needle case, while 
from the other a tiny Swiss watch and two gold keys. 
These opened a cabinet which stood in the library, 
which had been used by Lady Elizabeth while mistress 
of Belle-Air. 

**It's most becoming to you, Dot, and indeed you 
should be proud of so many beautiful treasures, but 
law me, here is something that I remember Aunt 
Margaret used to wear when we were little girls, and 
now 'tis yours. I am sure it'll look fine in your 
brown gold hair," said Louise, as she put the high- 
back shell comb, with its edge of pearls, in Dot's thick 
bunch of curls. 

*'Yes, Louise, 'tis the one my mother wore on that 
Christmas night when she was still a bride, and 
Cousin Armorel never tires of telling how he and my 
father came in from the quarters and found mother 
and Aunt Janet sitting in front of the library fire, 
and my mother was so beautiful that father had her 
portrait painted the next month just as she was 
dressed that night, in the white silk, with sheened 
blue cornflowers through it ; but law, Louie, I must be 
dreaming to tell you of this, for you have seen it 
hanging in the library all your life. And now, deary, 
all has been seen, so let's go down to the others, for I 
think Dave and Phil will be missing us; but tell me, 
Louie, are you going to promise Phil to be his bride?" 

**Now, Dotty, don't you fret or bother about Phil, 
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for he gives me no rest with his pleading and love- 
making; so come, let's have a run in the grove." 

So in this way the day was passed, but late in the 
afternoon the young people had walked to the chapel 
to see what had been done. Henry and Lucy had 
worked most of the day, so all was in readiness for 
the fresh flowers, and truly no city artist could have 
done better, and 'tis doubtful if one could have given 
to the little chapel the wonderfully artistic look that 
the blacks had done. 

The midsummer moon was round that night and 
while all were on the gallery, Dave had whispered 
something in little Dot's ear, then placing her hand 
on his arm they had left the others and gone down the 
avenue to the seat under the sycamore, and there with 
her hand in his he again told of the great love he had 
for her and how he prayed to be always worthy of her 
own sweet self, and, *'dear Dorothy," he had said, **I 
pledge my word, to our Father in Heaven, to do my 
best, and my earnest prayer will for all time be that 
I may never fail in my duty to you, or in making you 
happy. ' ' 

''And, dear David, I, too, will do my best and hope 
to make you happy, as you so well deserve to be." 

But as he took her in his arms, little Dot had whis- 
pered, '*and, dear, I put my faith and trust in you as 
I do in my father, who to me is the supreme being 
on earth, so we'll begin as my dear father advises us; 
we must bear the good or bad together and put our 
trust in our Heavenly Father." 

Their faith and trust in each other were true and 
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firm, for it lasted throughout life for them. Before 
they joined the others David had kissed not once but 
many times the lips of her he loved and when John 
Arrowsmith kissed his child that night, tears, — but 
happy tears — were in his eyes, for he knew that the 
child of his heart was happy and had found a pro- 
tector to take his place after the summons that must 
come to all. And he knew that she would be tenderly 
cared for by David, whom he loved and trusted. And 
on the morrow he would give her into his care for all 
time. 

'Tor whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.'' 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE BRIDAL MORN 

''The roads should hlossom, the roads should bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day!'' 

If the bride that the sun shines on is destined to be 
happy, then Dorothy Arrowsmith should be among 
the blest, for never had the twentieth of June been 
more beautiful than in the year of 1867, the day on 
which John Arrowsmith gave his child as wife to 
David Brewster. 

That morning by the hour before ten, all save the 
bride were ready and waiting in the big hall and 
library, but she was soon seen coming down the stair- 
way followed by her mother and ever devoted old 
Mammy and Sally. 

As Dorothy reached the last step, David had spoken 
a word to the father, then all had entered the library, 
where no sooner had Louise caught sight of Dorothy 
than she exclaimed, in delight: 

''Oh, Dot, how lovely you are. Now, do, please, 
walk the length of the room that we may see the 
sweep of your gown, for surely no queen ever looked 
more stately in a robe of flowered brocade, but law 
me, wait, that I may first see your pearls.'' 

Well, deary, to please you 1 11 walk to the mirror 
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between the windows and stand a moment looking as 
silly as I thought those waxen figures in the windows 
on Broadway did the summer father took us north." 

Beautiful she must have been when stepping grace- 
fully down the long room with the trailing embroid- 
ered flounces spreading over the crimson carpet, and, 
oh, the beauty of the short veil of antique Mechlin 
lace with half its length below her waist, and held to 
the brown gold hair with a wreath of jessamine 
blooms entwined with a feathery green, adding its 
eliarm to the pure sweet face. Then the pearls, her 
treasured pearls, could never have looked more beau- 
tiful or lain on a fairer bosom. 

Though it was her beauty and grace that held one 
and all spellbound, yet the smiling reflection in the 
mirror had quickly brought David to her side, and 
then he had led her to the long center table, at the 
same time whispering: 

"Dearest, I have something in trust for you, and 
to be faithful to my grandfather you must receive 
it prior to your entering the chapel. So now I will 
Eusk our friends to witness my placing this in your 
hand," he added, as they reached the table and he 
took from the drawer the same long package, still in 
its coarse brown paper, that Sammy had pondered 
over ten days before. David had first held it that all 
could see the inscription, which read thus: 

**This package is to be given to 
Dorothy Arrowsmith on her bridal 
day but previous to the taking place 
of the marriage ceremony.'' 

21 
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**But, David, how could your grandfather have 
had a thought of me ; now surely it is a mistake, but 
open it I beg of you, for I am all in a fright," Dor- 
othy said, and showing the alarm she felt by letting 
the box fall to the table; so David called for a pen- 
knife and cut the seals. With the first paper ofi, 
other wrappings were to be removed and the last 
one, which was of chamois, left bare a box of oriental 
make of satinwood and ivory, with its tiny gold key 
tied to a bit of white ribbon which was fastened 
within. 

**Now, dearest, only you must unlock it, for such 
was the wish of the dear old man." 

"Yes, my Dave, I will, but hold the box, I pray, 
while I turn the key, for in truth I am near to a faint 
with all the wonder of this." 

'*Why, dear Dot, don't feel thus, for I am sure 
'tis only a share of his love that grandfather wished 
to give to the child of my dearest friend." 

*'You're right, my Dave, and I'm a silly thing, 
but now, dear, now, I've turned the key." 

At Dorothy's last word the top had sprung up and 
a folded legal paper dropped from the lid. David 
picked it up and quickly read aloud : 

''Whoever may unlock this box I 
wish to read this paper carefully, 
and to the end before looking fur- 
ther." 

Here David had stopped, while the friends were 
listening in open-eyed wonder. 

But a strange look had come upon the faces of 
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John Arrowsmith and old Henry as David, at Dot's 
request, unfolded the paper and started to read: 

' * To Dorothy Arrowsmith I give and bequeath 
this box and contents to be placed in her hand 
on her bridal morning, as I have requested, 
before she stands at the altar, for it is my 
wish that as a maiden she may come into pos- 
session of her own. While I pray to God that 
it may be my beloved grandson, who will do 
this office for me, and my earnest hope that he 
may be the bridegroom. 

**As I have already passed my three-score 
years and to-morrow I return to Richmond to 
join the Southern troops, it is not in reason 
to expect that I will survive the fatigues of 
war, should I not fall in battle. With the 
knowledge of this, I can hardly hope even to 
meet my grandson's friend, John Arrowsmith. 
So it is to express the honor and esteem which 
I feel for him and his noble deed in selling his 
inheritance that he might the better serve his 
country, that I now return to his child her 
birthright and with my prayer that she may 
have a long life of happiness, and forever be 
an honor to such a father. 

** Signed and sealed this twenty-eighth day 
of April, 1861, New York City. 

David Gordon." 

During the reading John had grown pale and 
greatly agitated, while Henry, who had not taken his 
eyes from his master's face, knew with him what to 
expect, and had gone to his side with a chair, then 
whispered: 

**Tek it. Mars', fo' de Lawd's sake, fo' we bofe 
drap ter de floor, 'case we knows de rubies hab done 
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come home; Oh, Qord, Mars', dar dey am in de honey 
chile's leetle han'. Oh, Mars', de good Qord done 
fotch' dem back ter ole Mars' Frank's home." 

Henry had called aloud in his joy, as David was 
seen to take the familiar leather case from the satin- 
wood box and put it in Dorothy's hand. This she 
had quickly opened and held towards her father, for 
there lay the rubies, all bright and sparkling on their 
white cushion without a sign of having been from 
Belle- Air. 

But it was with sorrow that John Arrowsmith 
looked upon them, for they had at once brought to his 
mind the sadness of his country's saddest years. He 
said, although trying to hide his feelings: 

''David, my son, it was a noble and most generous 
means your grandfather chose to help the cause, and 
his thought for my child I shall ever remember; but, 
children, the rubies must be put away and kept out of 
my sight, and Dorothy, I hope never to see you wear- 
ing them ; and now let Henry take charge of the case, 
my child, for the hour you named is here." 

**You's rite. Mars' Chan; you ez, bu' tain't leetle 
Mis' dats eber gwinter war dem, 'case dey sho'nuff 
got blood on dem dis heah time, an' now, honey chiles, 
gin em ter Unc' Henry, an' I'se gwinter lock dem in 
de safe, an' you an' Mars' Dave gits ready befo' I'se 
twell Ben ter ring de big bell, fo' de niggahs ter gits 
on de abenue." 

With Henry's leaving the room all thought of the 
rubies had vanished, and Dorothy taking her father's 
hand, they had followed the others to the gallery, as 
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the first joyous peals of ** Louisiana" were borne to 
them on the morning air. Then with the chiming of 
the new and lesser bells, the blacks had started 
through the yard, and were soon seen standing in 
groups on either side of the avenue. All were wear- 
ing their suits of white homespun with bright colored 
bandanas, making a picturesque sight with the green 
branches overhead and the little white-robed picka- 
ninnies running here or there to gather sweet clover 
blossoms, as they said : 

'*Jes' ter fro' at leetle Mis'." 

But Frank had called them quickly to order as the 
silvery-toned chapel bell rang out the bridal hour, and 
at the last stroke he had loudly called to them : 

''Now, niggahs, gits in line, quick niggahs, becase 
dar comes de preacher an' Mars' Phil, an' Unc' 
Henry, an' dar am Sammy an' Sally carrin' de white 
saten pillahs fo' leetle Mis' an' Mars' Dave ter kneel 
on ter. Yas, heah dey ez." 

And a young negro girl had called, as Sammy was 
passing : 

**Dar Sambo, you's bes' step lowly an' don't drap 
dat pillah on yo' futs, becase it gwinter hurt wif dem 
white shu's on." 

Then Jackson was heard to say: 

** You's bes' stop dat foolin' Sambo, an' go's rite 
along, fo' befo' de Lawd, dar am Mars' Chan wif 
leetle Mis' comin' rite in de middle ob de road. Now, 
niggahs, you's stand straight an' open yo' eyes an' 
keps yo' moufs shet, fo' you ain't nuver gwinter see 
sich a noble sight en dis life ez Mars' Chan an' de 
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honey chile 11 mek dis day. An' dont's fo'git ter 
mek yo' bow; oh, law sakes, heah dey ez; oh, howdy, 
Mars' Chan, de Lawd bress you, honey chiles, you's 
beautifulles' ez de angels, you ez." 

Thus it had been from the two hundred blacks, 
until Saint Margaret's chapel was reached. First 
had come John Arrowsmith and his beautiful child 
with one hand upon his arm, while in the other she 
clasped the little Holy Book from the old workstand, 
for though worn and scarred, it had been her wish 
that from it and no other should the Bishop read the 
marriage service for them. Next had come the dear 
mother, walking between the son-to-be and her cousin, 
then Mammy Lucy at her back, and Major Campbell 
on his crutch walked beside Louise and her mother. 
Then on had come friends, followed by the house 
servants. 

Low strains of Mendelssohn *s bridal march were 
being played on the little organ as they reached the 
chapel door. The family had waited under the syca- 
more tree until the others had entered and taken seats. 
Then, as Henry appeared in the doorway with bowed 
head and announced: **Am ready. Mars';" the try- 
ing moment for the mother had come, but she felt no 
fear in giving her child to David ; still, for a moment 
she held little Dot to her breast, then laying her hand 
on David's arm, they with Armorel entered the chapel 
and stood at the chancel rail while John Arrowsmith 
was blessing his child ; then he led her to the altar, as 
David stepped to her side, where, after a moment's 
silence, the Bishop opened the little book and read the 




Henry appeared in the doorway and with bowed head announced: 
"Am ready, Mars' Chan." 
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beautiful Episcopal marriage service making Dorothy 
Arrowsmith wife to David Gordon Brewster. 

In the next few minutes the blessing was given and 
the register signed, then, by her husband's side, Dor- 
othy Brewster walked out of the little chapel into the 
bright sunshine where their parents and friends gath- 
ered around them. Soon they were on the avenue 
where the joy and pride of the negroes was expressed 
without restraint, from the chapel to the gallery steps. 
Such expressions of love and admiration were heard, 
as: 

**De Lawd bress our honey chile an' her husbun'." 

Then coming from the other side would be : 

**Lawdy, bu' dey am a han'som par." 

Then others had called back : 

'*You's rite, Liza, you's ez, tain't none 'cept de 
bes' quality dat kin steps dat-away." And further 
on it had been : 

^'I'se declah t'goo'ness dat honey chile done gits a 
heap taller dan her mah. She jes tooks arfter her 
pah, mebbe." 

**Yas, Jane, day ez pow'ful fine, leetle Mis' an' 
Mars' Dave ez, bu' you's don't recommember de day 
Mars' Chan done fotch' Mis' Margret home, an' tain't 
nowhar one dat eber gwinter hole de candle ter dem. 
Lawd, Jane, dar wuz de han'som par. Law, niggah, 
you orter seed Mars' Chan when he holp't de bride 
outer de coach, den wif a sweep ob his han', jes laik 
dis, he done tole Mis' Margret, 'dls all youm, darlin',' 
den she jes' ups an' t'anks de niggahs fo' de welcum 
we gin her. Lawd, Jane, 'twuz jes gran', an' Missus 
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wuz dat purty dat we's nuver knowd she am libin', 
ba' jes' de pictur.dat com' offen de wall ob de librah. 
Oh, Lawdy, dar dey ez now." 

**Mawnin' Mis' Margret, mawnin' Mars', I'se been 
twellin' Jane heah dat leetle Mis' an' Mars' Dave 
looks pow'ful smart, bu' Mars', tain't all de niggahs 
dat 'members de day you fotch' yo' bride ter de ole 
place. Me an' Mars' Chan knows who wuz de bean- 
tifulles' bride, don't we. Mars' t" 

'*Yes, Jackson, you and I remember that day, and 
we still think she is the most beautiful on earth." 

'*Yas suh, we's does, bu' Mis' Margret done git 
red, so I'se gwinter step behind ter holp Mars' Seb, 
'case he done look kin' ob tired ob walkin' wif de 
crutch, so mawnin' ter yous." 

'*Mawnin' Mars' Seb, you jes' teks my arm, an' 
let's me tote de stick, now we's gwine rite long wif 
de t 'others." 

''Stop dat laffin', you niggahs, an' gwanter de 
quarters, 'case I'se gwinter de house wif de white 
fokes, does you heaht" 

**Fo' Qord, Mars' Seb, who you t'ink am de bride, 
leetle Mis', or Mammy Lucy, or lesswise, mebbe its 
Sally wif Unc' Henry, or Sambo fo' de groom, fo' 
betwixt dem, dey do fling on some pow'ful aires, 
becase dey ez wif de white fokes all de times, bu' 
dey ez nuthen bu' niggahs same as we's no how. Bu' 
heah we ez, Mars' Seb, now jes' picks up dat fut an' 
we'll be rite up de steps. An' heah ez de cheer, so 
mawnin' Mars'. Law, Mars' Seb, you ain't needs 
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gin me two bits fo' dat, 111 holp you eny time, bu' 
t'ank you, an' mawnin', Mars', 'gin." 

Dinner was served in the big dining room and 
still little Dot sat at her father's side, with David on 
her left. Hannah had surpassed herself that day, 
but the triumph was when the bride's silver cake was 
brought in, for true to her word, there were the two 
turtle doves **jined together." And a wreath of jes- 
samine flowers around the edge, all made of white 
icing by her own willing hands. The next tray held 
the groom's gold cake. On this she had laid the icing 
in white and crimson stripes, and behold, floating 
from a fine wire fastened in the center was a tiny 
crimson, white and crimson flag with a tiny blue 
field and circle of stars, made by Sally out of bits 
left from the flag making, six years before. 

As this cake was placed on the table, all had quickly 
risen, and then in one voice a toast was given for 
**the sunny South and our brave Southern generals," 
although the next had been **for the fair, sweet bride 
and the gallant young husband" at her side. 

When the time had come that the bridal gown and 
veil were to be put aside for the gray lusterine, with 
its satin pipings, Louise had declared that she must 
help with the dressing, so laughing and talking were 
heard from Dorothy's room for more than an hour 
afterwards, but, as Lucy said, Louise had done little 
else than talk, which had started at her first sight of 
Dot's going away gown, by exclaiming: 

**Law me, but it's a beauty. Dot; 'twas Madame 
Henrietta I make sure that this redingote came from, 
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for none but she could have given such style, and, 
dear me, the size of the satin buttons, and two rows 
from the neck to the hem; then in the square pockets 
she must have thought you would carry all you would 
need on the journey. But, Dot, 'tis well, and to my 
way of thinking, 'tis your best becoming gown. No^ 
for the bonnet. Mammy Lucy, for that will be the 
crown of it all. Law, did it take such a box to hold 
itt" she asked, as Sally brought from the closet a 
flowered paper-covered bandbox that had filled both 
arms, it being near the size of a bushel measure. 

**Dot, 'tis a beauty, and the white chip is of the 
finest, and truly nothing could suit you better than 
the sprays of blue forget-me-nots; and a ruching in 
the front always softens the face, so, too, does this 
little bunch of blue at the left make bluer your lovely 
eyes. While the lute string is not narrow nor yet 
too wide; but. Dotty, tie the bow under your chin, 
'tis much better than at the side. Now which are to 
be the gloves, is it white or gray that you will wear?" 

'*Why, white, of course, Louie dear." 

**Ah well, dear Dorothy, let it be white for your 
bridal, for the gray days are sure to come." 

''All finished, and Dot, there is no denying the 
fact you are a beauty, sure, and today in the sun- 
light, I thought your hair as golden as my own. 
though now 'tis only the brown that I see. But 
methinks David had best look with care or others 
may admire you too much for his peace, only Dot, 
you never would fiirt." 

''I am glad, Louie, you have seen that I would not • 
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worry a man as you do poor Phil ; and 'tis a crying 
shame when he is now sad and lonesome for his 
mother and dear Fred. Here, kiss me, Louie dear, 
and promise to stop flirting and be true to yourself, 
for I remember well he was the lad that you loved 
best, from the very first, even so early as the days 
we made tsSy and Maryland crullers. Then, Louise, 
as father has invited Phil to remain here for some 
time, you can have such a happy summer, for Aunt 
Belle has promised to stay with mother until Dave 
and myself return, so kiss me, and give the promise 
for my own happiness, Louise." 

**Yes, yes. Dot, here's my kiss, as many as you 
want, but no promises do I make, not till I see how 
well the lad amuses me while you are away. But 
111 write at the last and tell you all." 

'' 'Tis as good as a promise, for I know full well 
how entertaining Phil can be, but, deary, I pray you 
to treat him kindly, and your promise will add joy 
to my honeymoon. But the packet is due this very 
hour, so come, and we can walk slowly to the landing. 
Dear me, there are the men for the trunks, so come, 
Louie." 

Here, Dot, is your parasol and bag." 
Oh, leave them, Louise, Mammy or Sally will 
bring them with my cape." 

**(Jood luck and Godspeed" was called after the 
bridal pair as the packet reached midstream and 
steadied herself, then started on her course taking 
their honey child from her home. But no sorrow 
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was felt at this parting, and the parents had in 
peace awaited their children's return from the wonder- 
land they were about to enter, hand in hand, heart 
to heart, as Gk>d intended it should be. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

THE HONEYMOON 

O, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares, 

Care and age come unawares! 

**Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Mom rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 
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Childhood is the bough, where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms many-numbered; 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows. 
When the young heart overflows. 
To embalm that tent of snows. 

"Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand." 

David and Dorothy had remained a week in New 
rleans and there in the bridal chambers of the St. 
Iiarles received their friends, and during the week 
emselves had been entertained in true, good, South- 
n fashion. They had then gone to New York where 
dther cared to stop any time, so had started for 
tiafterfield the next morning. And on that same 
iy Dorothy sent her flrst letter from Yankeeland, 
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as she had promised to write often to the dear ones 
at home. And so well did their "honey child" keep 
the promise, that her Yankee letters had given pleas- 
ure to one and all on the old plantation, while the 
three that were written at the very end of their 
honeymoon journey had been read and again read, 
then at last locked safely away that their sad con- 
tents might be preserved with other family records. 

Shafterfield, Mass., June, 1867 
Dear Father and Mother : — 

We reached New York yesterday early in the 
morning, left there for Shafterfield, arriving here 
soon after the noon hour, but I can poorly tell of my 
feelings while passing along the way, and as we came 
to Harlem Heights I thought of the terrible winter 
when Washington's troops had frozen to death, and 
of the brave Hamilton. Then, I remembered 'twas 
but a few winters back when our own men had suf- 
fered thus. 

For a time we went along the Sound which was 
very beautiful indeed. We stopped for a moment at 
Danbury, the small town that the traitor Arnold 
burned, then we turned northward, as our road lay 
on the east bank of the Hoosatonic, taking us past 
many small villages. At one David pointed out a 
great iron works where the Yankees had made cmi- 
nons to fight us with, and but a short way farther on 
was Shafterfield village, near which is the Brewster 
farm, in the shadow of High Peak, the highest of the 
Berkshire mountains. 
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As we alighted from the train, David saw his 
father and, as we afterwards learned, his uncle stand- 
ing on the platform. Now, 'tis best to pass over the 
first greetings, and besides, I can remember little else 
than handshaking and loud talking, nntil the uncle 
left us to go to the blacksmith shop across the road 
where he had left his pair of old bony horses and 
long wagon, one such as father has to haul the cotton 
to the landing; then, with the wagon rattling and 
scraping, and he jerking and pulling at the lines, he 
drove toward us, but stopped in the middle of the 
road, at the same time calling loudly : 

** Bring your pie boxes and let's get a start, for I 
have my chores to do before milking time, and these 
pesky critters won't stand much longer." 

We hadn't a thought he was speaking to us, nor 
could we think what a pie box could be. Did you 
ever see one, father? Well, we stood still looking at 
the quaintness of the houses, when we again heard 
him call, and this time David's father said: 

**Come David, your uncle is growing impatient, 
so you had better get your trunks in the wagon before 
we get in ourselves." 

This David quickly managed, while I thought to 
help by looking about for the pie boxes, but failing 
to find a box that looked to have come from a cater- 
er 's, I just kept quiet and said no word until my 
trouble about Sally began, and my getting into the 
wagon was something of which I can hardly tell. 
First, Uncle Hub, as David's uncle is called, looked 
at me and asked: 
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''Do you calculate you can step on the hub, then 
climb over to the seatf adding, before I could reply, 
''but I presume you can for your legs are a tarn 
sight longer than mine, and one would naturally take 
for granted you wouldn't need a boost." 

Now, father, did you ever hear anyone speak in 
that manner to a lady? I know that my face was 
scarlet, but Dave whispered not to notice what was 
said, and that he would get a chair. So, in that way, 
I finally was able to step over the wheel, and then to 
reach the seat, from which I surely would have fallen, 
had David not kept his arm around my waist. And, 
to make matters worse, Sally kept saying: 

"Fo' de Lawd, Mars' Dave, ez dis a Yankee ker- 
ridget" 

I told her to keep quiet, but she seemed not to have 
heard me as she repeated the question several times 
until the uncle screamed out : 

"What does that tarn nigger want; tell her to 
get along, but why in the devil is she hanging around 
us, does she say?" 

Of course David explained that she was my maid, 
but that only served to make us more uncomfortable, 
for the horrid man grew angry, and in the most in- 
sulting way said to me : 

"Well, you are fine pickins for a wife, if you 
have to pack a nigger around the world to wait upon 
you, still I have always heard tell that you Rebs were 
a confounded lazy lot. But now, see here, you won't 
sling on any of your airs under my nose, so now get 
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in the whole tarn lot of you, for I have to go up the 
street a piece." 

In truth, mother, I had grown quite angry, but 
my poor Dave kept whispering for me not to listen, 
and dear father, I thought of your counsel, and while 
pitying my Dave, I forgot to be angry, and lo, when 
I turned to look after Sally, I was obliged to laugh 
aloud, for she had climbed in the wagon and seated 
herself on my Saratoga and rested her feet upon 
David's sole leather to her fullest satisfaction, al- 
though she had the look of preparing to speak her 
mind, which kept me in something of a worry. 

I had thought that our carriage might be the 
source of comment, but no one took the least notice 
of us, so I decided, after meeting others traveling 
in the same style, that it must be their country's 
custom, for after the uncle had pulled and jerked the 
lines, while calling: 

'*G'lang Beauty, step up Ephraim, you tarn lazy 
nag." 

We started for the village store, and from there 
till we reached the farm he took not the slightest 
pains to drive on the best of the road, and each time 
that a wheel would strike a stone, or go over a rut in 
the road, he would turn and look at us with a grin 
that made me sick. Oh, mother, he is perfectly 
awful, but I will try to remember father's counsel, 
and will now tell of our drive. 

The store to which we were driven is on the main 
street and there the uncle stopped, as he said, to 
buy tea, coffee and sugar, also a loaf of brown bread, 

22 
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otherwise we could do without, or that I might do the 
cooking, as his wife Sarah had been busy for more 
than a week preparing for their Fourth of July 
picnic. 

While he was making his purchases we waited m 
the wagon and David's father entertained us during 
the time by telling of the quaint old place. The store, 
he said, was the largest in the village and kept by their 
friend, William Small; then he asked if I could guess 
the name of the street, which, of course, I could not; 
and mother, of all silly names, tho, I know not if it's 
true, but he said it had been called "Pudding Street" 
since his great grandfather was a lad and that we 
ought to drive to its end for a sight of a fine big elm, 
which is older than any house in the town. 

At that moment the uncle came out bringing with 
him a man whom they Introduced as their friend, 
Billy Small. Now • of all disgusting manners, his 
were worse than those of any black on our place and, 
besides, he was without a coat, and with his sleeves 
rolled high. Now, the thought to shake hands with 
him had not entered my mind, but he grasped mine 
that rested on the back of the front seat and gave it 
such a shake that I nearly cried out with pain, and 
the next minute gave David a slap^on the shoulder 
which I know would have hurt anyone. Then turning 
again to me, with a smirk, he asked : 

'*Wal, how do you like being a bride, and are you 
calculating on stopping with Hub fer a spell?" 

To save me David replied: that we could only 
spend a week with his father and uncle, but the man 
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had more questions to ask, and in a horrid way- 
began: 

**Wal, I presime you 11 show up at the picnic, fer 
you know it's to be in the Triangle Park in front of 
the school, across from Hub's house." 

By that time a small boy had brought out and 
tucked under the seats ever so many parcels, then 
again we started and, as I hoped, for the farm, but 
not so. We had hardly gone a mile when the horses 
were pulled up to the gate of a pretty little frame 
house, but of all funny things; at one comer was a 
tall square tower built with blocks of white marble, 
looking for all the world like so many tombstones, 
stacked one upon another. But with all, it was pret- 
tily situated on the edge of a good sized lake, as we 
thought, but Dave's father called it the **Spur Pond," 
and says that, when boys, he and his brother Hub 
used to skate on it all the way from the farm to the 
village school house. 

It was really interesting, but I was glad to see 
the uncle when he came swinging around from a side 
door, as if he was a servant, and at sight of him it 
was plain that the stop had been made to buy some 
rolls of butter, and a basket of eggs, as he carried 
these in his hands. So once more. Beauty and Eph- 
raim were told to **gee up" and they dragged us 
along over what Dave said was outcropping marble 
and great tree roots, but with the jolting I had no 
time to look, and I know that I would have bounded 
from the seat if David's arm had not been so tight 
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about my waist, though this the others couldn't see 
as I wore my long cape while driving this way. 

At last, we were nearing the farm and had come to 
the queerest house yet seen ; this, the uncle said, was 
built in the year 1740 by their great grandfather, and 
it had been his home for years, but soon after marry- 
ing his fourth wife, he had built the one on the farm 
where he had lived until his death, and this being less 
than a mile farther on, we were not long in getting 
here, for which I was not sorry, as it was a most tire- 
some way to travel. 

I find the old house comfortable but, father, with 
all their land they have neither grove nor avenue, 
and there is only a small bit of ground about the 
house, while a public road runs on two of its sides, 
so any one passing can clearly see in if the blinds 
are not closed, or the shades closely drawn, but they 
seem not to give this a thought. 

We were given the north chamber and SaUy is to 
have what they call the *' wood-house chamber." I 
know not where it is, but I hope it's next to our own, 
as I have found no bell to ring. 

David's cousin Islin is here with his wife and their 
dear little boy. She's a wee bit of a woman, and no 
older than myself, though she has been married nearly 
five years. Islin is a big handsome man with fair 
hair and blue eyes, but I do not like their expressicm, 
though I had but one chance to see them, as he looks 
away when addressing you, so I fail to see the least 
likeness to my Dave. I know that you will be glad 
to hear that I am sure to like the wee wife, not only for 
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herself, but because she is of our kind and she likes 
neither the Yankees nor their ways any better than 
we do; this is also her first visit to her husband's 
people, having arrived only two days ago. 

They were standing on the horseblock as we drove 
up and after our introduction, I asked her why she 
had such a merry twinkle in her china blue eyes as 
David helped me from the wagon, and laughingly 
she replied: 

''Oh, I was just blinking what a wonderful exhi- 
bition you and I will make, for I know that Islin's 
father is sure to tag us the 'long and short' of the 
Brewster family." 

Yes, I am sure I like her, but it is hard to think of 
her as a wife and mother, for to me she seems more 
of a child than dear Louise. 

David has just come in to say that his uncle is call- 
ing us to supper, so I will close with a promise to write 
often. 

With love and kisses from your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 

Shfifterfield, Mass., 

June, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother : — 

This morning Islin took his wife and ourselves 
all through the house, and I wish to tell you how 
strangely it is built. To begin with, there are not two 
rooms on the same level, so to pass from one to the 
other you must ascend or descend, one or more steps, 
while some are reached through a narrow dark pas- 
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sage which is closed off from the main part of the 
house by a door so small that we all, except Dolly, 
had to bow our heads to enter; but, law me; the 
hinges and latches are the queerest, th^ being made 
of neither bronze nor brass, but of the crudest of 
hand wrought iron, and show not a twist to beautify, 
but all too plain the thought of how long they would 
last. 

In every room there is a big fireplace and won- 
drously high mantels and any number of small cup- 
boards, here and there in the walls. In the place of 
our French casements, this house has the smallest 
windows that a man could ever have made, although 
in each sash are a dozen or more panes of glass, And 
I really must describe what they call their ** living 
room," though it is not in the least beautiful, and 
hardly comfortable, but it surely is of the quaintest. 
First, it's long and narrow with four windows, two 
facing the barnyard and two the public road, then 
there are as many doors leading in different directions. 
But its greatest attraction is the fireplace. Sally 
declares it would serve for a smoke-house, and I dare 
say it would, but the places on either side, which 
they call "ovens" are, to me, the quaintest of all, and 
when showing them to us, Islin told that it's where 
they bake beans and pies, and also where they hide 
their silver when the peddlers are due from the towns 
around. This called to David's mind the ones who 
came to our place, just before the war, and he also 
remembered and mentioned their names, when to our 
surprise, Islin replied, that both men were well 
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known about here, as their homes were in a neighbor- 
ing town, adding, that he presomed that we would 
see them at the picnic on the Fourth, which means 
I shall keep Sally in sight, or there is bound to be 
trouble for us. Now, I will finish describing the 
rooml 

Well, the floor is covered with a queerly striped 
carpet, which Islin says is made of rags. Then there 
are many quaint chairs of oak, beautifully polished 
by age. But there is one which the great grandfather 
made for himself and it has stood in the same comer 
all these years, and sitting in it the old gentleman 
was found dead with his daily account book open on 
its broad arm rest. 

Against one wall is a very long black sofa, but 
'tis cold, shiny and slick, so I much prefer to sit on 
a chair. Islin says 'tis covered with haircloth, what- 
ever that may be, and that for nearly a century it 
has been the resting place for the poor invalids of 
the family. 

Then still in its own comer is the secretary, placed 
there by the great grandfather of the chair; while in 
another comer, nearest to the outer door stands an 
old flintlock musket, and hanging at the side of the 
door is a perforated tin lantern with its tallow dip 
ready to be used on a dark night. 

But of their art treasures I must now tell, as two 
engravings hang on the wall; one is named ''The 
JoUy Flatboat Men," while the other is the likeness 
of their Yankee President. Dolly and I think he 
must have been the ugliest man on earth, besides, it's 
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most dreadful to look upon, in its black frame with 
crape streamers floating from the nail; and the last, 
but to me the most terrible of all, is the miniature 
grave under a weeping tree with a kneeling mourner, 
all made of some person's black hair, and, mother, I 
know that you will think with me, 'tis a shocking 
thing to have about, and to make it all the more sug- 
gestive, 'tis under a large glass globe, and stands on 
a table at the foot of the long sofa, that the invalid's 
eyes may rest upon it. 

Yes, mother, there is no denying it, they have queer 
ways here, and it is funny indeed, the way in which 
they treat Sally. In truth, they seem not to know 
if she is a lady or a servant, and the new wife calls 
her '*Miss Sally," and on our first day here, they 
had a place for her at table beside my own, and to 
our amusement, she was told to take the seat. Then, 
mother, you should have heard her, for I am sorry to 
say she spoke her mind, as she said : 

'*Law, wha' kin' ob fokes ez youf I'se no's bettah 
dan dat. I'se jes' waits on my white fokes an' eats 
wif Mammy Lucy an' t'other house servants in de 
hall arfter leetle Mis' an' de fambly am sarved." 

To this. Uncle Hub, (you will see, mother, I call 
the uncle as David does) replied: **Well, I presume 
you had as well wait and eat with Libby Chase and 
help with the dishes." 

Oh, I can hardly tell of the scene which followed. 
At the time Sally had been standing at the back of 
my chair, but as the uncle finished speaking she went 
to his side, and to my horror fairly screamed at him : 
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''I'se heah, mistah, ter waits on my leetle Mis' an' 
Mars' Dave, an' I'se ain't gwinter wtish yo' dicdies, 
lessen dey twells me ter, an' I'se ain't gwinter eat 
wif no po' white trash, nohows, does yon heah me, 
mistahf" 

Well, all I could do was to tell her to go to the 
gallery, and there I found her in tears later, but 
before leaving the room (which was not only the 
dining room but kitchen as well), she stopped to say: 

''Mistah, I'se gwinter twell you it am a cryin' 
shame ter put my white fokes in dis heah kitchen fo' 
'tain't ez good ez de hall whar de niggahs eats at 
Mars' Chan's, it ain't." 

Then the worst of all yet happened, and I surely 
hope never to see anything like it again, and I know, 
father, you will be furious, for Islin Brewster picked 
up a stick of firewood, (as his chair was near the 
cooking stove), and he threw it at my SaUy, but I 
am glad to say it went through the window instead 
of hitting her, and, father, he called her such awful 
names I would have left the table only my Dave had 
grown so pale, and he held my hand, and at the same 
time I glanced across at the wee wife with her little 
child beside her, and after seeing her eyes shining 
with tears of shame, I hadn't the heart to leave, for 
I felt it would be most cruel to show the disgust 
which I felt for her husband. But it ended by neither 
she nor David or myself partaking of any supper, 
nor could I persuade Sally to. 

During the evening David spoke to his cousin and 
requested him not to use such coarse language in my 
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presence. I feel that words must have passed between 
them. And now you have heard of our first meal in 
Yankeeland, and we all went to bed without supper. 

Well, our trip through the house ended with a 
visit to the attic, and there we found much that 
interested Dolly and myself (Dolly is the pet name 
of Islin's little wife) ; 'tis strange it should be so 
like my own, and as we have agreed to call each other 
by our nicknames, you will know whom I allude to 
when I speak of Dolly in my letters. 

In the attic we found a dear little spinning wheel, 
that had belonged to the great grandmother and was 
used by her to spiira fine flaxen thread, and with this 
she had woven a soft linen cloth of which she then 
made her first baby's little garments. Of these one 
tiny shirt remains, and this was given to Dolly when 
her little child was expected, as Islin had worn it, so 
must their infant. Dolly told this to us while we 
were looking at the wheel, and my Dave and I agree 
'tis the sweetest thing we have heard in Berkshire. 

While we were talking Islin had dragged out from 
under a heap of patched quilts, bedslats and broken 
chairs, two of the quaintest little trunks made of 
cedar, but covered with a hairy-like leather, put 
on with rows and rows of brass top nails. In one we 
foimd many old letters. Some were in the most deli- 
cate writing on beautiful gilt edged paper, with long, 
narrow envelopes, which had been sealed in the dainti- 
est way; and among the letters were a number of 
quaint valentines. Some were painted on silk, others 
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made of lacy paper, but all had a written verse of 
love from some lad or lassie's heart. 

So, mother, though they are faded and crinkled 
with age, I carefully laid all together in an old glove 
box which we found in the trunk, for indeed it is sad 
to see them scattered thus when we know how dear 
they were to those who gave or received the loving 
verse. 

Then in an old morocco portfolio we found 
many bits of delicate paper on which some 
hand had painted eonall wreaths. One is of forget- 
me-nots, another of violets blue, while the third has 
a spray of wild roses, but the fourth is the sweetest 
of all, this being two small hands clasped beneath 
the cross and crown. And upon all are pretty verses, 
written in a fine, delicate hand. These I also placed 
in the box as they, too, must have meant much in 
their time. Islin said they were used as rewards of 
merit during the school days of his father's grand- 
parents. 

In the other trunk are several old bonnets of 
Tuscan straw, plaited in lacy braids all grown 
beautifully golden with age, and no two of the same 
shape or size, as one has a crown and a narrow cape 
which flows aroimd the wearer's neck, while another 
has no crown at all but sets well on the head and 
pokes far over the face in a most bewitching way. 
In this our Louise, with her fluff of golden curls, 
would indeed make the flirt of our day. 

A frolic with the boys was the result of our find- 
ing a stovepipe hat made of long, white, silky beaver. 
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with the highest top and the narrowest brim that 
ever could have been made. Then with it was a heavy 
ivory knobbed stick, which bears the name of the great 
grandfather of the chair, and we also found the old 
gentleman's daily account book. In turning the 
pages it was clear to see that he had died while add- 
ing the expense of living that day as 'twas the last 
entry in the book and bore the date of the day on 
which he had died. But all through are the strangest 
entries, and some are of so small an amount it would 
seem not worth one's time, such as for a penny's 
worth of tobacco, a paper of pins and a spool of cot- 
ton, another was for a yard of black crape, and as 
the writing stated, to wear to old Hopkin's funeral 
that day. Yes, the account book is most ridiculous, 
still there is a shadow of sadness over it all, as it 
shows that the grandsire had given by far more 
thought to his pennies than he had to the happiness 
of his home. 

After spending more than an hour in the attic we 
went for a walk up the road, and I must say that Islin 
can be very nice at times, and he is certainly a hand- 
some man, but I have fully decided that I do not like 
his eyes, as he never looks straight at the one to whom 
he is speaking, which is not like my father or Dave. 
I am glad to say that all went well at table today, 
save when Dolly asked for cream to put in her coffee. 
To this the uncle screamed out : 

''You'll get no cream, for I send it all to the New 
York market, as I calculate that skimmed milk is 
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good enough for home folks, or any that well take 
in." 

Now, mother, does not this seem strange when they 
have the milk from thirty or more cows each day, but 
he wiU only give skimmed milk to the famUy and 
nearly aU of their butter he buys from his friend 
** Billy" Small. Yes, they surely have queer ways 
in Yankeeland, mother, and I am truly glad not to be 
living among these people. 

This afternoon Mrs. Pratt, a cousin of the Brew- 
sters, called upon us and I thought her very agreeable, 
though I am sorry to say she has made trouble for 
Dolly, which she brought about in this way. 

"While conversing with much grace upon her var- 
ious engagements with clubs and the Thursday morn- 
ing meetings, she said: 

**You11 see, Islin, that I have elected myself to be 
the 'Lady of the Manor/ and so I intend to remain, 
and nothing shall be done in South Bergamont until 
it has passed my judgment. So at last I have con- 
sented to remove the old organ, the one which gave 
you so much pleasure to pump the winter you boarded 
with Auntie Brown. But, of course, a new one must 
be purchased before the old one can be removed, and 
I expect you to add largely to the fund, now what 
sum shall I write with your name on my list. Cousin 
Islinf" 

"Not a cent today, but 111 think it over, Hattie. 
But now, why should I help to pay for something that 
will never be of any benefit to me, will you answer 
that!" 
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Mrs. Pratt arose, looking quite chagrined, but 
Islin continued: ''Oh, you needn't get on a high 
horse, Hattie, and it may pay you to strike our rebel 
cousin, as he seems to have money to sport aromid 
with, and, anyway, I'm oflf for a smoke." 

Now, mother, don't you think 'twas a most lady- 
like way to begf And she was so polite with it all 
that my Dave felt obliged to give her a five dollar 
note, but she looked not overly pleased. Now, do 
you suppose that she expected him to give her more? 
Well, a few minutes later she took leave of us, but 
before going she had, in a very nice way, invited 
Islin, Dolly and ourselves to dine with her. But 
enough for now, mother, as I must close. 

From your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 

Shafterfield, Mass. 

June, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother: — 

Today David and I took a long walk on the under 
mountain road returning over Pott's Hill and passed 
the old cemetery. Remembering Phil's collection of 
epitaphs, we entered to look among the quaint head- 
stones with the hope of finding one or more to copy 
for him, and our first few steps brought us to the 
oldest burial here. The grave is sunken and sod 
washed away, leaving the old gray stone loose. But 
it is saved from falling to the ground by tilting gainst 
a fine old Norway spruce that stands at the head of 
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the grave. Enclosed you will find the copied inscrip- 
tion, which David is sending to Phil : 

''Stop here ye gay 

And ponder well my death, 

Bine lightnings flew; 

And swiftly seized my breath, 

As you are now, so once was I ; 

As I am now, so you shall be, 

Then take the time and prepare to die. 

For you are bound to foUow me." 

While strolling among the graves we met a man 
who seemed to be familiar with the place, and as he 
bowed to us, David told him why we had stopped, and 
finding him a well spoken person, David exchanged 
names with him. Then, for the first time in years, 
I thought of my story books, for, mother, his name 
is Hopkins Candy, though he is called Hop Can for 
short. 

He told us that he is master of the school across 
from Uncle Hub's house and an old friend of the 
Brewsters, then, in a very polite way, oflfered to show 
us their family lot and, of course, we accepted his 
oflPer. It was quickly found by its tall marble column 
gleaming white between the cedar and hemlock 
boughs, but, dear mother, I was shocked beyond the 
telling, at the number of wives these Brewsters had 
buried in their time, and the grandfather of the 
chair has no less than four resting beside him. Still 
the manner of marking the tombstones is the most 
astonishing thing of all. I'll write them in rotation 
and you can readily guess how queer they look over 
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the long row of graves. Mr. Hop Candy believes it 
possible that their peculiarity is owing more to the old 
gentleman's wish to save on the stonecutter's bill, 
than lack of feeling for the wife he was laying away. 
Still, even if it was thus, it shows that he must have 
been a heartless old man. And, in truth, I think he 
was, from the wording of this terrible list. 

To the first wife: 

*' Sacred to the memory 

of 

Martha Tully, 

The dearly beloved wife 

of 
Silas Hubbard Brewster." 

To the second wife: 

**In memory of 

Susan, 

The dear wife of 

Silas H. Brewster." 

To the third wife : 

'*In memory of 

Chloe 

wife of 

Silas Brewster." 

To the fourth wife: 

Sarah, 
Consort of 
S. H. B. 
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Mr. Candy walked a bit of the way back with us 
and, indeed, he was most entertaining while telling 
of his father's childhood days, which was during those 
of the ''Blue Law" fame, and at that time Mr. Silas 
Brewster's will was law in Shafterfield, as for years 
he had been the head of the selectmen, or constable 
of the town. But the story ran that during the trout 
season he paid the lad two pennies apiece for three 
trout each day if brought to him while still alive. 
And himself taught the lad the way to drop his line 
through a crack of the old wooden bridge which 
crosses the brook that runs back of the Brewster bam. 
This, the lad was told to do before sunset on Saturday 
to avoid the penally of the law and, thus, old Si. 
could have his trout brought alive, though it be the 
Sabbath day. 

David suggested that even with the dropping of 
the line on Saturday, before the sunset hour, the 
Bshing had in reality been done on the Sabbath, as 
the trout had been taken from the hook while alive. 
Mr. Candy agreed with David, as he said: 

*'I presume you are right sir, and my father was 
chastised for it in the end, as he was mjet by two 
selectmen and old Brewster returning from meeting 
on a Sabbath day, and no lie could save him, as he 
carried the trout alive in his hand. So he was ordered 
to appear before the Council of Ten, and with the 
hope of saving his skin, father told them that the 
trout were for Si. Brewster's dinner, at the same time 
asking the old man to pay for the last week's supply. 
This was considered a lie against a deacon of the 

23 
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highest standing and sir, that tarn old skinflint was 
the one who condemned, and then used the rod across 
my father's back. But I calculate we are even on 
that for I have given Hub's boy some good lickens 
in my time; and 111 tell you what it % Islin is a 
regular chip of the old block, and a meaner or 
trickier boy never lived in these parts, and I hear 
that his pure cussedness is cropping out in his trea^ 
ment to that poor little creetur, who was fool ^lough 
to marry him somewhere out west. But now, Mrs. 
David, as you are likely to be in a friendly way with 
the little woman, well, I would take it as a mission 
job to put a tickler in her ear to take her youngster 
and get away from Islin in time to save somethmg 
of her own life, and you can tell her this, and III 
jigger the boots oflE my grandmother, if it's not the 
truth, and every member of the Friendly Union will 
teU you that all the wives of the Brewsters die young 
and, as old Hen Manville used to say 'they were just 
tricked and tormented out of their lives by the 
Brewster's cussed ways.' " 

On returning from our walk we found DoUy in 
tears. Of course, I said nothing at the time, but 
Sally has told me since that Islin had been in a terri- 
ble rage, calling his wife worse names than a black 
would dare use on father's place. At the table he 
was still in a most disagreeable mood and, mother, at 
last it came out that 'twas all on account of that 
organ fund. I could not understand why, but my 
Dave says that his cousin is crazed with his awful 
desire to make and accumulate money, which he 
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seems to prize above all else on earth. Oh, mother, 
how I pity Dolly and the lovely little child she has 
given him. Well, her next trouble is Islin's refusal 
to keep his engagement to dine with Mrs. Pratt, and 
at supper tonight in the rudest manner, he said : 

**No Dolly, I'll not go, for I have never had 
any use for Hattie Pratt, and she knows it, but now 
she is after my money, so I guess I'll show her a 
thing or two, for shell not get a cent from me to help 
pile up her organ fund." 

So you'll see, mother, David was right, aod I won- 
der how it will end. 

During this afternoon we took our first drive and 
now we intend to have one each day, as David has 
hired an old buggy aod horse for the rest of our stay 
here, from a neighbor whom we found on our return, 
who was visiting with Uncle Hub. He is a funny old 
man and his buggy is shaky and rickety, but the 
horse is nice looking and strong, so we'U now see 
something of the country about the farm and the 
mountain sides. But I must tell you of the owner, 
Mr. Eben Winslow. First, he is the village butcher, 
and this morning he had a poor old cow tied to the 
back of the buggy. Of course, Dolly and myself 
were introduced while Islin stood by to egg his dread- 
ful father on in saying horrid things, which ended 
in a most insulting way by old man Winslow saying 
to me: 

*'Wall, gal, IVe seen tarn sight worse looking ones 
than you. But you need more fat on your bones, I 
calculate youVe been poorly fed to home. And you 
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are a tarn sight too long, so take my advice and grow 
the other way, for a spell." 

I had caught Dolly by the hand and we turned 
to go when he fairly screamed at the uncle : 

''Now do tell, Hub, is that scrap of a creeter your 
Islin 's wife t But I presume he jest naturally thought 
she would grow fer a spell to come, for I'll be gosh 
darned if she's bigger, or looks more of a woman than 
my Lib, that was fourteen last Thanksgiving. ' ' 

At that, Dolly and I walked away without a word 
to anyone, and 'twas then that David hired the rig 
and horse. But when we were getting ready for the 
ride, Uncle Hub stood around with an air that he 
thought my Dave knew nought of horses, and law, the 
number of things he showed the way, or told him how 
to do, if this or that should happen, while we were 
on the road. 

After we had really started he called us back to 
tell Dave to take the under mountain road that we 
could then stop at a Mr. Seth Dusenberry's and ask 
for their kitchen clock. To this David replied with 
a smile: 

*'Why, uncle, I neither know the man or place, 
but if you will give me some directions I will endeavor 
to oblige you." 

*'Well, boy, you'd best keep to this road for a 
mile to the west, then take the first one running south, 
and you know that's the under mountain road, so 
jest keep ahead for a piece more than two miles, and 
the first house you 11 come to will be on the right, 
and it's painted yaller, with a thundering big bam 
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across the road, so you can pull up and go right in, 
for that'll be Seth Dusenberry's. Now boy, you tell 
him I want my clock that he took to mend long about, 
well, 111 be gosh darned if I know when. Hello 
Sarah, (this to his wife whom he saw standing in 
the wood-house door) , when did Seth Dusenberry take 
the kitchen clock! Christmas time, did you sayf 
Well, I presume you're right, for we were still 
going to the Friendly Unions, and our last meeting 
was on the first of March. Anyhow, Dave, you bring 
it along, but don't pay more than half the price he 
will ask for the job, for I'll tell you Seth is as sharp 
as tacks, and you'U be sized up for a city chap by the 
shine of your boots, if he don't get his eye on the cut 
of your forelock. But now get along, and don't for- 
get the clock." 

At last we had really got started, and I must say 
the country is pretty, while some of the roads are fine 
indeed. David followed the uncle's directions, and 
on coming to the yellow house we saw a man standing 
in the bam door. So David asked if Mr. Seth Duesen- 
berry was at home. At the question the man came to 
the side of the buggy while replying : 

''I presume he is, fer I grapple that's my name, 
and I have owned this here farm more'n forty 
years, and the old man with his dad lived here before 
me. Whar do you happen to drap from, fer it ain't 
these parts you belong, fer you be citified, I can see 
with an eye. But now, when I squint at you and the 
gal. 111 be gosh darned if you haven't the look of 
Bebs. I'm a jedge on Bebs, fer you bet I saw a tarn 
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sight too many, when I marched with Banks's army 
in '64." 

Oh, father, I could have struck the man. Bebs, 
indeed. Well, he was the most ridiculous looking 
Yankee we have seen. Dave says he is not unlike 
the peddler who took our spoons, only this one has 
not a bad face, though I think he must be somewhat 
foolish, for when David asked about the clock, he said: 

**Tell Hub Brewster, his tarn old clock is not yet 
fixed, but he's likely to get it some time, and that he 
needn't get in a sweat while he's waiting." 

As we started to drive off, he told us in a kindly 
way that less than a mile farther we would come to a 
fine ravine, and if we liked cherries, we could most 
likely buy some from Miss Page, whose farm was at 
the end of the road, as the ravine was a part of her 
land. So again we thanked him and rode away. The 
ravine was truly a most impressive sight, and such 
beautiful maiden-hair fern grows among the rocks. 
And under the leaves in dark places I found growing 
in clusters, some six inches above the ground, a most 
peculiar plant. 'Tis white and crisp as alabaster, 
and in the exact form of a very tiny pipe, with the 
stem the size of a lemonade straw, and the bowl not 
unlike the tip of a baby's smallest finger. They are 
very beautiful but not easy to find, and I am sure 
they do not grow in our soft Southern clime. 

Then on a bit farther we stopped at the farm. It 
was tempting indeed for the cherry trees grew qmte 
near to the road. And as a small boy stood at the 
gate, David told him to inquire if the lady would 
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oblige us by selling a few. The lady herself appeared, 
and as she had a very large pail in her hand, she said 
the lad might fill and we could have it for four bits. 
But the lad was not allowed to reach above certain 
branches. Still all were delicious, and I thought of 
the pleasure Dolly and the child would have eating 
the sweet fruit. On our return we found callers 
from near Barrington town, and as they were cous- 
ins whom David had met in New York, we hastened 
in to greet them, thus forgetting to care for the 
cherries until the cousins had taken leave and driven 
away, when David and myself went quickly to the 
bam. Well, mother, there was the buggy, but the 
pail was nowhere to be found, so 'twas my thought 
someone might have carried it to the kitchen and to 
my delight I saw it standing beside the open door. 
But as we drew near, lo and behold not a cherry was 
in it. So David thought to ask his uncle's wife if 
she knew aught of the fruit and where we might find 
it. And now, mother, I know you 11 forgive my 
anger when I tell you the horrid old maid's answer: 

*'Why yes, them wuz first rate cherries, and you 11 
calculate Hub did well to pick me for his second, if his 
first wife wuz such a fine lady, and you 11 be fooled if 
you think I'm shiftless, for them cherries, pits and all, 
are in that pot preserving to make our winter pies." 

Father, I remembered your counsel in time, so I 
fiew from the presence of the old long-nosed, thin- 
lipped woman, but David remained to ask, if there 
were not a few left that I could give to the little 
child, and to this she replied: 
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''No sir, a Randall will take care that nothing goes 
to waste, and I feel surprisingly smart, for now all 
are ready to be put in jars, but I presume you can 
buy more from Hen Haynes up Gilder Hollow way, 
round Big Jug's end." 

Then I thought of some sugar that David had 
given his uncle the money to buy, as I meant to make 
taf^ for the child, so thinking it was as well to do 
it at once, and I wished to be happy at any cost, we 
again went to the kitchen. 

Dear father and mother, forgive your child this 
time, but when she told that the sugar had been used 
to preserve the cherries, I was too angry to care what 
I said, and, mother, I called her a horrid old long- 
nosed creature, and a typical Yankee at that, and 
David said more. Oh, I hope never to see her again, 
and beside she has kept poor Sally in tears. Mother, 
don't you think it a shame to endure all this to keep 
the word with the father who cares naught for his 
child. But it will soon be over and happy well be, 
for we are both sick for BelK-Air and our people. 
But now I must close, with good-night kisses from 
your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 

P. S. Please kiss Mammy Lucy for her baby Dot. 

Shafterfield, Mass. 

July, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother: — 

I surely intended to write each day, but yesterday 
I could not as during the forenoon we all went to 
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the village to buy fruit. Before doing this we drove 
down the length of Pudding street, which is indeed 
beautiful, as along both sides are homes of the quaint- 
est build, and rows of fine old trees, and at the very 
end, standing stately and alone is their famous old 
elm with its great sweeping branches reaching the 
width of the street. But, father, give me our spread- 
ing live oaks, festooned with the green gray moss. 

While driving slowly back to the store we were 
stopped by a dear old lady who was sitting on the 
portico of her little white house. Her name, as we 
afterwards learned, was Mrs. Reanord, an old friend 
of Islin's mother and had been fond of him as a boy. 
So we were asked to enter and partake of a glass of 
newly made cider. But, mother, I really must tell 
you about the visit and the quaintness of it all, from 
the very entrance door, for even there we were met by 
the smiling face of a great tall clock which stands on 
the stairs, as our own, while against the wall near 
the outer door is a lowboy of maple grown dark with 
age; and upon it were two tall brass candlesticks on 
either side of a fine old ginger jar which was quite 
filled with fresh blooms of mountain laurel; while 
over it hung a long colonial mirror with a small ship 
sailing from Dover town painted on a third of its 
glass. 

We were ushered into her best parlor, but at the 
threshold we stopped as 'twas so dark we feared to 
step within. David was asked to let up a shade and 
open a shutter half-way, then we found chairs for our- 
selves 'Twas easy to see that the old lady was quite 
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proud and pleased to show her treasures and have 
them admired, which Dolly and we did admire in 
good earnest. A few I will describe for your pleas- 
ure. 

The one which I fancied the most is an eight- 
legged, gate-legged table of solid black oak highly pol- 
ished from years of use, and next to my liking were 
two fiddle-backed chairs of Queen Anne's time. And 
with these belonged a tall mahogany cupboard with 
its shelves loaded with old willow ware, and flowing 
blue china. 

Mrs. Reanord told us, with becoming pride, that 
all had belonged to her grandparents, and had been 
used during colonial days when entertaining the 
governors of Boston town. We were interrupted by 
a small maid bringing on a flower-painted tin tray 
a large apple pie, and a blue striped yellow stone 
pitcher filled with sweet cider. Now, mother, 'twill 
be hard to believe, but indeed it is quite true that 
Mrs. Reanord counted us and herself making six, so 
the pie was cut in that number of strips, and we were 
invited to follow her way as she filled her mug and 
took a strip of the pie in her fingers and at once bit 
off the pointed end, while declaring it was one of her 
best and that we better hasten to try it for ourselves. 
Well, Islin and my Dave followed her plan, but Dolly 
and I declined the pie. 

After the pie we were shown her garden. Now 
that was a pleasure indeed, for Dolly was overjoyed 
to find a long pansy bed filled in with sweet migno- 
nette while the old picket fence was near hidden from 
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sight by tall hollyhocks of every shade and hue. 
Then near by the well was a bed of sweet-william and 
crimson cockscombs; while in a farther comer grew 
ambrosia, lavender, and rosemary, with a bush or two 
of thyme, though annis could everywhere be found. 
But, mother, I grew homesick for you and father 
when I came upon a circle of blue forget-me-nots, so 
it was good Islin called it was time to go, at the 
moment, which he did. And at the parting the old 
lady was so sweet and kind and gave to each a rose 
as we made our bow and said adieu. 

Then again we had started and our next stop was 
at the village store and before David had helped me 
to alight, Mr. Small came running out with his face 
beaming at the sight of Islin, and oh, such delight 
he showed when David told him we wished to make 
a few simple purchases, and while rubbing his hands 
together, said, in a voice of glee : ''Wall, Mrs. David, 
will you step right in and bring the Miss and young- 
ster along." This he added as Dolly came to my 
side while Islin was tying his horse. So David intro- 
duced her, when the horrid man exclaimed: 

*'Now, do tell, is that Islin 's wife, well Hub did 
tell she wam't bigger than a minute, but with them 
ringlets round her face, I'll be tarn, she aint as big 
as half a minute, and is that Islin 's youngster toof 
Well, 111 be gosh darned if I aint clean beat. But 
jest come in, the whole lot of you, and whatever 
you have got money to buy Bill Small jest calcu- 
lates to furnish, fer when I loaded in my stock I 
struck out right and left, so them thar shelves holds 
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everything, from a lady's lace hank to men's rubber 
boots, and household tricks. So come right in and 
finger the pile and 111 make the price fit your wal- 
let, fer I calculate to run Hiram Boys out of biz 
in this here town." 

Of course it took but a short time for us to buy 
some fruit and a bit of candy for the little child. 
While doing this Islin was nowhere around, but as 
we were ready to go and turned to leave the store, 
we found him sitting on a candle box at the end of 
the counter, eating sardines from an open can, while 
a paper of soda crackers and big cut of cheese showed 
that he had other than the fish to eat ; and just as we 
appeared, he called for a bottle of beer, as he said, ''to 
wash it down." 

Now, mother, you can see that he gave no thought 
to his wife and child and all indulgences were for 
himself alone, as he finished by buying fire-crackers 
for the Fourth, while my poor Dave is dreading the 
day, as Vicksburg is scarcely ever out of his thoughts. 
But I mean to make him gay if I can. 

At last Islin was ready to put Dolly and the child 
in the buggy, and we were soon on our way to the 
farm. Up to then all had been happy, and to my 
joy, Dolly had laughed and had some pleasure while 
at Mrs. Reanord's, for Islin had been quite decent — 
for him. But after the beer, or whatever he took, his 
face became flushed and an angry scowl came on his 
brow, and we knew that he was abusing both wife and 
child as his voice could easily be heard as we passed 
them on the road. Then, after we had reached the 
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farm, he still kept finding fault with everything Dolly 
said or did, and my Dave believes that Islin does not 
know one half the time a reason for his angry moods. 
But at dinner the cause of to-day's came out, and 
mother, it was still on account of that organ fund as 
he said, in the angriest way: 

"I want you all to know that 111 not give Hattie 
Pratt a cent for her tarn old organ fund, and here 
Dolly's been worrying me to death to go to her house 
this afternoon, and to give her five dollars, just 
because Dave was fool enough to be wiggled out of his 
money, and besides, I don't mean to ever go to her 
house again, so you can just put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. And now, Dolly, I don't want to hear 
another word from you about it, and you keep away 
from her too.'* 

Now, mother, you can readily understand our sur- 
prise, for when Dave and I were about to get into our 
buggy Islin called, from their window, that if we 
would wait, they would go with us. I was only too 
happy to do so, and with Sally's help, Dolly and the 
child were soon dressed, but she was not very happy 
with the fear of his doing or sa3nng something to make 
us ashamed of him. Then, when all were ready, Islin 
found there was no horse which could be taken from 
the farm work, so David quickly exchanged our buggy 
for their old double-seated rig and invited them to 
drive with us. 

I now have the strangest thing of all to tell as I 
never knew before two men could be in one. But 
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indeed we've seen it well demonstrated by Islin's 
actions during our visit to-day. 

Mrs. Pratt, with the thought to please Islin, invited 
one of his old classmates, a Mrs. Sarah Booney, now a 
widow with a young daughter, named Ida, to dine 
with us. But now comes my wonderful story. From 
the moment Islin set eyes on the widow his face was 
wreathed in smiles and his manner and speech were 
quite gentlemanly, and in truth I never could have 
believed it was Islin Brewster who greeted Mrs. Pratt 
and Mrs. Booney in so cordial a manner. Then with 
a smile that showed the delight he truly felt in meet- 
ing the widow, he said, in the kindest and most polite 
way: 

**Well, Cousin Hattie, how is the organ fund pro- 
gressing t and here is my 'V to add to the pile." At 
this performance Dolly nearly fainted from the shock 
and surprise, while Dave and I could hardly keep 
from laughing aloud, for in addition to Islin 's falsity, 
Mrs. Pratt showed much astonishment as we supposed 
at the small donation he had made to the church of 
his childhood days. And she must have been less 
pleased than at receiving the same amount from my 
Dave. 

And now you must hear of the dinner, or tea I 
should say, as they call their evening meal. It was 
served in a pretty little dining room, and the table 
was spread with snow white damask and a quantity of 
silver and china, but, mother, she gave us nothing to 
eat except cold strawberry shortcake, though she did 
pass some nice thick cream and powdered sugar. This 
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was served by Mr. Pratt, as Mrs. Hattie had the tea 
tray at her end of the table, while the preserves, cake, 
crackers, and cheese were set on either side. As the 
strawberries had the look of bemg in a fermented state 
I declined them with thanks, and, mother, yon know 
I abominate tea and never ate a cracker in my life. 
Now, what was I to do while feeling it would be impo- 
lite to refuse everything t Well, mother, I nerved 
myself up to try a cracker and a small cup of tea, and 
you will laugh when I tell you 'twas the same with 
Dolly and the child, when to our amazement Islin 
stopped talking to the widow long enough to notice 
that neither his wife or child had a bite to eat, then 
with much solicitude for their comfort he, in a kindly 
way said, while we listened in still greater astonish- 
ment: 

"Cousm Hattie, will you please have some cof- 
fee and toast made for my little wife and an egg 
boiled and some bread brought for 'Bib,' for you 
know Dolly is wedded to her coffee and never touches 
tea, and never eats cake at night." 

Well, Mrs. Hattie ordered the coffee and in a twink- 
ling 'twas brought m but the maid announced there 
was not an egg in the house, nor even a scrap of 
bread. But the coffee, oh, such coffee, and I know as 
a cup was given to me, although a second sip we 
neither took, for both Dolly and I had the thought 
'twas made by washing the grounds of their breakfast 
pot. So we left it for the family to drink. 

And now you'll see what a two-faced man Islin 
Brewster in reality must be, for after his gentlemanly 
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maimers, and kindly ways in Mrs. Booney's presence, 
we had barely got in the rig and started for the farm, 
before he was again the Islin we knew, for he began to 
abuse poor Dolly, and it was such a beautiful moon- 
light night, I should think, if he had a grain of man- 
hood in him, he would be her devoted lover. David 
said last night: 

*' Dolly looks so dainty and sweet in the little white 
frocks she wears, and the one she is wearing to-night, 
with the frills from the slaider waist to the tip of her 
tiny slipper, would make a lover of any man, and my 
Dot, don't you think that her curls add a charm to the 
little facet" 

Truly David is right, and, mother, I can only think 
of Dolly in her rufQes and curls as a bit of French 
china of Louis the Grand's love-making time, or a 
figure from Watteau's fete in Versailles 's pleasure 
grounds. 

But Islin is not in any way fit to have married a 
Southern girl; no, he should have married a Yankee 
hat trinmier from one of the factories about here, then 
he would have found a match, as these women snarl 
and act just like the men. He a lover, indeed ! Why, 
mother, he is a perfect bear, and not a decent bear at 
that, and he spoiled the visit and our drive last night 
by his unmanly ways and vulgar speeches. 'Tis no 
wonder Dolly's in tears so often, as we were quite 
stupefied to hear him say : 

"D it, Dave, if you cannot make that horse go 

faster, give me the whip, and I'll see what I can do." 
At the same time reaching over my shoulder to take 
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the whip from the socket. This aroused us, for in 
truth, mother, his talk to Dolly had struck both Dave 
and myself near dumb. But once astir, my Dave 
held the horse in a walk, while he gave Islin a piece 
of his mind in a very few words, and ended with say- 
ing: 

''Islin, if you say another word in my wife's pres- 
ence to-night, 111 take you off that seat and use the 
whip on you, and I'll give you something to remem- 
ber as well, so not one word more do you say 
tcmight." 

Well, the rest of our drive we had in silence ; and, 
mother, this morning, on finding Dolly in tears, I 
asked if Islin was still in a rage. Then with her 
head in my lap to hide her shame, she told me so 
many pitiful and shameful things her husband is 
making her bear that my tears soon mingled with 
hers. But, in the end I gave all the comfort I could 
to the poor child, and this day my Dave intends to 
call his cousin out and tell him much which he'll be 
made to understand, and we mean to protect Dolly 
while we are here. 

Dear mother, these people's only thought seems to 
be how unhappy they can make and keep others, and 
our next bother is this, David's father insists upon 
our returning to spend the Christmas tide with him, 
and, mother, though loath we are in doing this, we 
have given the promise that will take us again from 
our own sweet home. But my Dave says we will be 
scarce a fortnight from Belle- Air and we know that 
father will say we are doing right, though it is not 

24 
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easy to do. But even so, there will be some pleasure 
in comingy as Dolly must also come to please Islin 
and his terrible father. 

But, dearie, I must bring my letter to a close with 
love and kisses, from your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 

Shafterfield, Mass., July 3rd, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother: 

This has been another day of confusion and sur- 
prises, and it began for us long before the sun was up. 
As the noise in the roads was so great David arose to 
look from our window to see what the cause or trouble 
might be. But quickly he called for me to come and 
look through the slats of the shutter, and law me, 
what a sight it was I looked upon. Every farmer on 
his way to the village stopped to leave his donation 
for to-morrow's picnic. One had a load of narrow 
planks which he was throwing under the trees in the 
park, and during the day, amid much nailing and 
sawing, they have made several long tables and a 
large dance platform for their glorious picnic day. 
Another farmer brought a number of long benches, 
but not one has a back, and these are to be used to seat 
all at the tables. 

But now I must tell you of the early morning. 
While Dave and I stood at the window, the queerest 
of wagons drove up to the side door ; ^twas built as a 
miniature house on wheels and drawn by a bony white 
horse. Then, the next minute, I was near in a faint, 
for lo and behold, there stood old Yank Long Legs and 
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his friend Patty. Now I surely was in a fright, and 
David jumped quickly into his clothes, then went to 
find Sally and brought her to me, as we thought 'twas 
best to keep her close to our side. But with all my 
care she was gone after doing my hair, though quickly 
she returned, all out of breath, and trembling with 
fright, for she had seen the two horrid men; she 
acknowledged it had served her right for not attend- 
ing to my dressing. 

I had intended to wear the blue sprigg muslin and 
my broad leghorn flat for the day, but to it a very 
strange thing has happened. Now, as the frock was 
one of my best, I have let it lay by that it might be 
fresh to wear today, but after it was over my head 
we foimd one sleeve torn half across and three but- 
tons gone from the waist. I know naught of how 
^twas done but Sally declares that the new wife must 
surely have tried it on, so I was compelled to wear 
the white ruffled lawn. Well, we had been such a 
time that now the breakfast was about to be served, 
but at the last moment David came to say, as Uncle 
Hub had seated the two peddlers at the family table, 
he refused to have me appear and himself had set a 
small table on the gallery, for Dolly, myself, and the 
child. But as his own father sat with the men so 
David thought he must do. Mother, did you or 
father ever hear of such a dreadful way to live? 
Why these Yankees seem not to realize any distinction 
of birth. 'Tis sickening indeed, to think of my Dave 
sitting at table with two Yankee horse thieves. And 
the worst of it is they have come not only for today 
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but tomorrow as well. So both our dinner and sup- 
per were also served on the gallery. While my brave 
Dave still sat with his father. We hope that on the 
morrow they will dine in the park or be too busy to 
dine at all. 

This morning a funny looking woman, whom they 
call Mary Royce, came to help the wife make rasin 
cake and many another queer concoction, that I 
believe never was made outside of Yankee-land. Of 
one lot I can tell you, for seeing a washtub full to the 
top, I ventured to ask by what name they were 
called. Now, mother, the things are as large as a 
coffee cup, and named ''saleratus biscuits. '' Some were 
served for our supper tonight, but I cared not at all 
for the taste and very much prefer our simple beaten 
biscuits and salt-rising bread, or even a hot johnny- 
cake. And truly the pies are made mostly of dried 
apples which they soak over night. 'Tis awful the 
things they eat. 

But I must tell you of the very worst thing that 
could have happened. Soon after supper we were all 
sitting on the gallery, or as they call it *'the north 
piazza," to watch the sun set behind Jug's End, while 
Sally was picking buttercups and daisies, which grow 
in great profusion. As the sun passed over the moun- 
tain Islin proposed our going for a walk to the west 
woods just south of the house, where as yet we had 
not been. So I told Sally to put the flowers in water 
and follow closely behind us, as we dared not leave 
her alone. 

We were very happy and found it a most romantic 
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spot. Tis a thicket of hemlock and pines with here 
and there a group of old apple trees. Islin said that 
the bit of wood has always been known as Indian 
Orchard, for it had once belonged to a tribe. And 
there we found and picked for ourselves the sweet 
wild strawberries which grow in profusion close to 
the groimd, just peeping above a thick bed of pine 
needles. And, mother, what we have not in the 
South, is a most beautiful trailing pine, which fastens 
its tender roots to the soft wet earth as it goes trailing 
all through the woods. And imder mouldy dead 
leaves it can always be found. And there is still 
another pine, barely eight inches in height, which is 
soft and feathery and of a bright green. Islin says 
'tis called ** Prince's Plume." It's very beautiful 
indeed and the very thing to use for making beautiful 
the house for the holy Christmas tide. So Dolly and 
myself have already planned what we intend doing 
when we come for that time. 

Now, mother, for the moment, I had forgotten all 
about Sally, and as she had not appeared I felt that 
something had happened; so, after cutting a bunch 
of maiden-hair we quickly returned to look for her. 
Still she was nowhere to be seen on the way; but as 
we passed the bam a great noise was heard from 
within, and finding the door to be locked, David asked 
Islin if he knew aught of the cause. His answer was 
**no," in a very weak voice, while his face grew white 
and fear shone in his eyes, as he moved closer to 
Dolly's side, and he would have naught to do with the 
door. So David quickly broke a small window at the 
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side, and in this way he entered the bam. Dear 
mother, you can never guess what had made that 
noise, for 'twas my Sally tied and bound in a stall, 
while in the next was a roaring bull, and, mother, the 
door had been purposely barred on the inside to delay 
our rescuing her. My Dave at once cut the ropes and 
straps and brought poor Sally out, then she told that 
she was coming to me just as fast as she could but 
that we had passed a turn in the road, and as she came 
to the bam Long Legs had stepped from the door and 
caught her and drew her within, and with Fatty had 
accused her of telling about the spoons and bay mare, 
but this she denied; still he struck her on the head 
and left her as David had found, tied in the stall. 

As David had told Islin the story he asked why he 
had repeated it, but Islin denied having done so at 
the same time saying: 

** Your d nigger is lying, and I'll get even with 

her.'' 

Well, Sally was now all in a rage and declared she 
would ''hoodoo his black heart that very night." At 
the same moment we saw the peddlers creeping to the 
back of the bam. Oh, mother, to my horror, I saw 
David snatch a whip from the big wagon and mn 
after the men and chased them to the road where he 
struck them with the whip, not once, but many times, 
and with the last lash, told them that if they came 
near the house again he would have them lodged in 
jail. Seth Conway said, that ** Someone had told of 
their trouble in Louisiana, which had caused them to 
lose a good bit of trade, and so he meant to get it back 
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on the nigger." Sally was still in a rage, and with 
this, she flew from my side to where the men stood; 
feeling very brave as Dave was near by with the whip, 
and mother, whatever 'twas she said, I know naught. 
Then she threw a handful of dirt in each man's 
face, while at the same time crying loudly to them : 

**I'se gwinter hoodoo yous befo' de sun am up, I 
ez. Does yous heah?" 

Well, with this Fatty and Long Legs took to their 
heels, and they seemed to understand what she meant. 
As Sally and Dave came toward us, Islin turned paler 
than ever and could hardly stand. I could not see the 
reason why, as he was a man, nor why he had not 
helped my Dave, instead of acting quite like a child. 
But it all came out that he was afraid of Dave and 
the whip he had in his hand, for David has snapped 
it once or twice, and said: 

**I11 settle with you at another time, Islin; but I 
would like to know why you repeated the story 
at aU." 

To this he got no reply, and when we reached the 
house, Islin left us without d word more than that he 
was tired; so after smoking his pipe he went to his 
room and to bed. 'Twas still early and a beautiful 
night, so Dolly with the child asleep in her lap, sat 
with us for a while on the gallery. But soon the baby 
boy must be put to bed, so I called Sally to carry him 
upstairs to their small room, just off from the one 
occupied by Islin. 

Then, as we thought all was quiet for the night, 
we lighted a lamp that David might read and I write. 
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Then as Sally had come back and was sitting on the 
floor at my feet, I felt we were to have at least one 
hour of quiet and peace. Well, I believe but ten min- 
utes had passed and 'twas so quiet that we thought 
ourselves the only ones not asleep in the house, even 
Sally was nodding at my feet, when mother, I shall 
never forget the terrible shriek that rang through the 
house. In truth, I felt my blood growing cold in my 
veins, and in an instant Sally was on her feet with 
oh, such a grin on her face, I forgot all fear in laugh- 
ing at her as she said : 

** Don't be 'fraid, leetle Mis', becase youse an' 
Mars' Dave knows I'se aint done no harm." 

But while she was speaking there was still another 
shriek, and a great noise over our heads, while David 
said that he would go at once to find out the trouble. 
But at that moment the noise was as of some one fall- 
ing down the stairs, at the same time the hall door was 
pushed open, then, mother, the most horrible sight 
that man or woman ever beheld on this earth fairly 
flew into the room, and 'twas no other than Islin 
Brewster with his hair standing on end and not a bit 
of color left in his face. Dave tried to take hold of 
him, but this caused him to scream and jump as one 
would if crazy. Then, besides, he had been in bed, 
for he wore no clothing save one long narrow garment 
that came but to his knees, and that was made of red 
and white cotton cloth that would have done well for 
our Southern flag. A large gray shawl lay on the 
invalid's sofa, so this my Dave caught up and threw 
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around the frantic man, which seemed to make him 
even worse. So Dave gradually pushed him into the 
next room, for the idiot was tearing to pieces the only 
garment he had on his back. Now, of all things to 
tell, for soon David returned, and in his hand was the 
red and white striped garment, much torn and wrong 
side out. Oh law me, I can hardly write for laugh- 
ing, for, mother, David held the thing up for me to 
see, and fastened to the middle of the back was a 
squirming, wriggling garter snake, and a tiny hop 
toad. Well, of course, we knew that it was Sally's 
work, but we didn't scold her, not a bit, for we felt 
that she had been made to suffer by Islin's telling 
David's story. 

So we laughed with her over Islin's fright, and to 
tell the truth, both David and myself are glad that 
she played the joke on him, as it served him right 
for his meanness to her, to say nothing of his rude- 
ness to us. 

But law me, it has been a queer honeymoon for 
your child, don't you think so, dear mother? Oh, 
how glad I'll be to see you all, and be free from this 
continuous strife. It may be that I cannot write 
until another few days, as tomorrow is the picnic 
and the next day we go to Boston. There we will 
remain only two days, though while there I'll write 
a full account of our Fourth of July in Yankee-land. 

So now, it is good-bye, with love to all, 

from your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 
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Boston, Mass., July, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother, 

We know it has been long to wait for a letter, but 
we've taken the time to compose, that you may read 
a true account of the picnic. And I have been careful 
to take note, so now I can write in pure Yankee dia- 
lect, at least I mean to try. 

Well^ as on the morning before, we were awakened 
before the sunrise hour, so quickly arose to look from 
our window. When, lo and behold, the first person 
we set eyes on was Islin walking about the park, and 
one might suppose that he had given no thought to 
his fright and plight of the night before. While David 
was getting into his clothes, I still watched from back 
of the curtain and saw the peddlers join Islin, who 
was then standing at the school-house door, and the 
three began to talk in the most excitable way. 

The moment David was dressed he went to teU 
Sally to come to me. Well, he found her in the 
kitchen, where a pitched battle in words was at its 
height between her and Uncle Hub and his old maid 
wife. So my Dave had appeared just at the right 
moment to rescue poor Sally from their claws. Now 
the trouble was all brought about by the peddlers. 
They had camped in the west woods, and had allowed 
their old horse to eat of the green seedling apples 
which laid on the ground in the Indian orchard. So 
it had colic and died in the night, and now it's de- 
clared by them and this family that Sally's hoodoo- 
ism is the cause of their trouble, and they demand the 
pay for the horse from my Dave. With all this con- 
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fusion I could give but little thought to my toilet, 
but as the morning air seemed quite summery for 
here, I wore the white hailstone muslin and blue silk 
scarf and my white chip fiat with blue streamers, and 
we hastened with my dressing, then went to the park, 
so as not to miss a bit of the fun. 

Well, already the families had begun to arrive, 
some bringing very young infants, some their old 
house dogs, but everyone brought a frosted stack 
cake a^d apple or summer squash pie. And every 
woman had on a brand-new frock. Many were made 
of bright pink calico, and not a few were of purple 
and green barred gingham, while all wore split sun- 
bonnets, which came well over their faces. But the 
funniest of all, from their crowns to their toes, was 
the six inches of white pantalettes showing below the 
hem of their short, narrow skirts. And of these 
many were frilled and some were trimmed with 
crocheted lace, but others had a simple, plain hem. 

Still to me, the men appeared more ridiculous, as 
many wore collars but not one a cravat, save a few 
lads who brought their sweethearts, and they wore 
tiny butterfly bows. Now 'tis true hardly a man wore 
a coat, but we thought the reason was plain, as new 
bright galluses were a part of the show. 

At six our breakfast was served, and at last David's 
father's sense of decency had asserted itself as he had 
refused to sit or allow David to again sit at the table 
with the peddlers. So between him and Uncle Hub 
a great storm arose. I know naught of all that was 
said, for Dolly and I kept well out of sight. 
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Still we wondered just how it would end, knowing 
them to be pretty well matched, but with Islin to 
help on that side, we were surprised to learn that 
my Dave's father had come out best, so Long Legs and 
Patty were banished to eat from a pewter platter on 
the wood-house bench. So once more we sat with the 
family. 

By nine the park was well crowded, but more and 
more wagons were coming and everyone bringing all 
they could hold, and by the noon hour the place was 
alive, and 'twas foimd that the park was too small, 
as they filled the road and the house yard as well. 

But now I will tell you of the time between, while' 
David and myself, with Dolly and the child, were 
sitting on the gallery, though careful not to miss a 
bit of the show. And we kept on the lookout up and 
down both roads, so at the same time we saw coming 
down the one from Pott's Hill a pair of sleepy looking 
oxen drawing a queer thing. It was not on runners, 
but still, we could see no wheels. Now even David 
had not a thought of what name to give it. I suppose 
Islin could have told us, but he showed the sense to 
keep well out of sight that morning. But with the 
noise Uncle Hub came to the gallery and he told us 
that it was called a stone boat, but I think that's one 
of his Yankee jokes, as he brags of the number he has 
on hand for city folks who may come his way. We 
followed Uncle Hub to the road to look at the boat. 
Boat, indeed, why my Dave says 'twas nothing but 
a crotch of a tree with an iron ring and chain to 
which the oxen that draw it are fastened. But, 
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mother, the funny thing it brought ; and I think I can 
hear Louise laugh as did David, Dolly and myself, 
when we saw them stop the thing at the side of the 
dance platform, then unhook and take the oxen away. 
For upon the crotch of the tree was an old melodeon 
on which to make their dance music. And the high 
dunce stool from the school-house was brought that 
the musician could be seated while playing. 

At the moment the oxen were being taken away 
we saw two men coming and almost in a run down 
the same road. At sight of them Uncle Hub seemed 
not overly pleased, as he said: 

**Wull, there comes Riley and Hiram Prentis with 
their tarn old fiddle and comet to help the dancing 
along, so the devil will be to pay and the picnic will 
end in a fight, and someone will go to jail before 
night, for, Dave, the Prentises are a bad lot, take 
them right through. And besides, they keep a cider 
press at work just over the hill, and hard cider can 
always be had there for the pay. So look sharp to 
the gals and your nigger till this shebang is over." 

The dancing soon began, and, mother, the silly 
creatures tried to waltz to the Yankee time of ** March- 
ing Through Georgia," played on fiddle, comet, and 
an old church melodeon. 'Twas most ridiculous indeed. 

It being a very warm day but little time was needed 
to take the bright coloring from the new galluses, 
but 'twas not lost to the wearers, 'twas only trans- 
ferred to their freshly **biled shirts," as we heard 
Billy Small say: **It's tarnation sweating weather 
Hub, but I jest nat 'rally thought it a good time to 
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stump the hayseeds by wearing a fresh biled shirt. 
But I'll be gosh darned if I could wear a collar or 
coat, and I calculate a biled shirt and new galluses 
is nuf fer them ter grapple in one day.'' 

All this was said with such pride, little knowing 
that his galluses had lost all signs of newness or that 
the ** biled shirt" looked like Easter egg rags. For 
a while we mingled with the crowd in order to hear 
their sayings and watch the women set the tables. 

Each family had brought their number of plates, 
knives and spoons, but not one fork did we see in the 
lot. Then of brown bread and cheese they had a small 
supply, but many jugs of their home brewed ginger 
beer; and there was at least one round of the new 
wife's saleratus biscuits. But the cakes gave the joy 
of the day, though some had caused trouble, as every 
woman knew to a notch on the icing the one she had 
sent or brought. So a great confusion arose when 
some had unwrapped one which bore the right name 
but proved to be the wrong cake. And this is what 
we heard old Mrs. Meachem say to young Libby 
Chase : 

**Wull, now Lib, kin you guess who's gone and 
took oum spiced cake?" 

**Wull, Miss Meachem, I presume it's jest likely 
I kin, 'twas jest six o'clock, for the milk train was 
going through the cut back of our bam last night, 
and as I got to Spur's comer, I met Mary Royce 
and she sed she had been up to Hub Brewster's to 
help the new wife with the cakes fer the picnic, and 
they made them things in the tub, she called them 
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biscuits. Wull, my Moll took a bite out of one but 
said they'd kill a dog. Now I axed Mary Royce what 
kind of cake they made, and she sed 'nothing but 
raisin cake,' and they had forgotten to put in the 
butter, and being not enough sugar in the house, 
t'want likely the cake would gin them the teeth- 
ache." 

**Wull, Lib, I wanter know. Be's that her kind 
of housekeeping?" 

**Why, Mis' Meachem, ain't it yerself that orter 
know, ain't youm house right to the back of theim?" 

**Yas, Lib, I did calculate Mis' Brewster wam't 
much of a sort, but you remember I ain't been in 
these parts so long as some." 

**I guess what you say. Mis' Meachem, he's so, 
but I presumed you had heard tell of how it came 
about she will have *Mrs.' on her tombstone, though 
them Brewsters don't waste much money on tomb- 
stones. Wull, 'twas like this, she lived in these parts 
more'n fifty years, being schoolmistress most thirty 
years, and usen to board with the families nearest 
the school. Wull, she's been here at the Triangle 
Park School a good part of the years, and nat 'rally 
boarded with the Brewsters near all the time. As 
long back as when Hub's Islin was going to the vil- 
lage school, that was before his mother died. But 
that winter Hub sent him over to the Marbrough 
Academy. Now for two winters before, Sarah Ran- 
dall had boarded here and she jest stayed right along, 
and Hub went somewhar out west for a spell, the first 
winter after Mis' Winnie died. When he got back 
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'twas nat'ral he'd want a housekeeper and a woman 
around. So, as I was saying, Sarah Randall stayed 
right along with the folks that had rented the farm. 
So when their time was up and Hub got back ter 
home, wall, he didn't have any trouble about courtin' 
or looking about fer he jest married Sarah. So that's 
how he got a woman fer the house before winter sot 
in, to turn his bucks as fast as he could eat them. 
And that's how she'll have *Mrs.' on her tombstone. 
Yes, Hub knew what he was about. But all them 
Brewsters do. Now, if you don't think I know, you 
jest step in some time when you're near the grave- 
yard and take a look at their wives' graves, and Mis' 
Meachem, I'll give you my best settin' hen if you 
don't find three to a man." 

**Law, Lib, I don't want your hen, but I jest would 
like to eat my own spice cake and the children will 
be that mad, but here comes Mis' Abner Wright, so 
Lib, you find out about her cake." 

**Cake! Did you say cake, Mis' Meachem? Now 
I jest come ter ax if youm cake he's youm, fer my 
cake ain 't my cake, and I want the cake I made with 
a pound of my best butter, and one dozen of our yel- 
low pullet's eggs. And I sent William all the way 
to Bill Small's fer three pounds of sugar, two fer the 
inside and one fer the frostin'. Now William says he 
is dead sure he put it on Hub Brewster's kitchen 
table and the new wife was there a makin' them things 
in that tub. But jest come and take a squint at the 
things she's sent to me. I'm not denying the paper, 
and it's my string fer I cut it from the one that holds 
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the fly trap to the hanging lamp. Yes, it's my string, 
and that says *Mis' Abner Wright' on the paper. 
Here, Lib, you kin spell better than me, but I pre- 
sume it's all right, fer my Willie writ it. Wull now, 
youns kin do jest as youns want, but I'm going to 
the house and get my spice cake. I won't be beat by 
that old maid, fer that's all she is. Law, don't I know 
she was more than fifty years old when Hub Brew- 
ster made her a 'Mrs.' so as to git someone to bake 
bucks and wash his old red flannels. No, I'm 
not afraid, and you'd best come and look fer youm." 

So, mother, as they turned toward the house we 
thought it as well to follow, then on to the kitchen 
they went, and we kept exceedingly near, but went 
no farther than the door. Still we could plainly see 
and hear all that was said or done within. On the 
way from the park 'twas agreed among the three that 
Mrs. Abner Wright should be spokesman for all. Now 
the wife was preparing our dinner, so straight to the 
kitchen table they went, and Mrs. Wright, placed 
on the table a cake, at the same time said : 

''Sarah Randall, I jest want the cake that my 
William put on this table yesterday morning, fer it 
ain't that thing, fer that, I presume, he's yourn, and 
I guess while you're about it, you'd best gin Mis' 
Meachem and Lib Chase theim." 

Oh, mother, how we wanted to laugh when we 
looked at the wife, for she appeared to be frightened 
near out of her wits, and mercy how she rubbed the 
wart on her nose, which had come over night, and 
that, too, was laid to Sally's hoodooism. But at that 

25 
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moment she replied to Mrs. Wright, and we distinctly 
heard her say: 

**Now, Mrs. Wright, do you dare to deny that 
string and paper, and don't that read 'Mrs. Wright,' 
I just want to know? And you seem to forget that 
I am Mrs. Brewster and not Miss Sarah Randall, for 
you know I'm married to Hubbard Brewster, and I 
wish to be called *Mrs.' as I am now a married 
woman. But you ought to know." 

*'Wull, Mis' Sarah Randall Samuel Hubbard 
Brewster, I calculate to have you listen to me fer a 
spell, and we ain't here to do no lot of jawin'. I 
ain't yet denied that paper and string and the card 
reads Mis' Abner Wright, but I'll tell you this, I had 
a *Mis' ' for a handle to my name before I was 
twenty years old, I didn't have to wait fer a beau 
till I was mor'n my grandmother's age. Do you 
grapple that much? But now, whar he's the cake?" 

Mother, will you believe the wife could not answer, 
so Mrs. Wright said she would look for it herself, 
and started to open the cupboard door, when the 
wife caught her by the arm to prevent her doing so. 
Oh, 'twas funny indeed, for Mrs. Wright pulled 
away while screaming at her: 

** Sarah Randall, I'll show you who 11 beat at this 
game, and I'll open that back kitchen cupboard if 
the house he's on fire. Come here. Mis' Meachem, 
you and Lib, and we'll pint out our cakes to that old 
maid, if she is a married woman." 

Then true to her word all three went in that cup- 
board and behold, in the twinkling of an eye out they 
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came, each carrying a cake, or all that was left of 
what had been their own stack spice cake. And there 
they stood in the middle of the kitchen, the wife still 
rubbing her nose. Mrs. Wright was much pleased, 
as her cake had not been cut, but while the others had 
been very quiet, they now had something to say, and 
deaf one would have been indeed, had they not heard 
when the two asked at the same time, how she dared 
to cut their cakes. 

Now, mother, could you believe that a woman 
would have told such an untruth, for her answer to 
them was that their cakes had become imwrapped 
and she had mistook them for her own. 

Much time had been spent over the wrangle, so the 
two kept what was left of their cakes and the three 
went back to the park and their children. We were 
sorry indeed for them, as disappointment showed 
plainly on their faces, and I am sure much of the 
day's pleasure had been spoiled by the losing of their 
cakes. 

Then once more we returned to the park as the 
feast was being served and oh, 'twas such fun to 
watch them taking their seats on the long benches 
without backs, for the very first at the tables had 
chosen to sit on the ends of the benches, so all others 
must step over and sit in between. But, mother, to 
OS it seemed most difficult for the women to seat them- 
selves, and as their frocks were both short and nar- 
row, they sat upon a goodly part of them, so it left 
uncovered and we on the other side could see row 
after row of the long white pantalettes. Oh, I can 
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never forget the sight they made, or the fun we had 
that day, and wee Dolly counted ten different pat- 
terns of crocheted lace, while I found as many kind 
of frills. And my Dave made sketches of all sides 
around and these we shall keep to look upon in the 
years to come, and again see the fun of a Yankee 
Fourth of July. 

Sally too, will have much to tell of what she has 
seen and heard, for throughout the day she did not 
leave my side, as the peddlers were somewhere around 
and Islin was still in a rage over the garter snake and 
hop toad squirming on his back. 

Now, mother, between you and me, I cannot blame 
either the mean man or poor Sally, for they had 
treated her shamefully whenever our backs were 
turned. Yet they call her **Miss Sally Arrowsmith/' 
and have tried to bribe her to remain here to work 
for them by promising she shall attend Mr. Hop 
Candy's school. 

Well, as Dave finished the sketches and we were 
about to return in quest of some dinner, Mr. Hop 
Candy was seen coming down the school-house road, 
so we waited to give him our greetings. And although 
the master of ceremonies, he, too, was coatless and 
hatless, and had come just in time for the feast. He 
gave David a hearty handshake, and in a high voice 
exclaimed: **How do you like this pesky sweating 
weather, but tain't likely to last much of a spell, as 
our summers are naturally calculated to be either 
spring or fall weather." 

After our dinner we went to our room for a rest, 
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but that was a thing not to be had, so we watched 
from the window the while, and will you believe, they 
danced all through that hot afternoon until near the 
hour of six, but by that time all were gone, for many 
had cows to be milked and fed, and all had '^ chores" 
to do. 

Then, mother, by the hour of ten all in the house 
were asleep but ourselves, so Dave and your child 
were seated on the open gallery, most thankful to be 
alone in the sweet night air. For a time not a sound 
was heard within or without, and we were feeling the 
peace of the starlight night while watching the shad- 
ows on the mountain side, and thinking of our own 
sweet avenue and the dear ones at home. While in 
these sweetest of dreams, we were startled until I 
was near in a faint by a dreadful knocking and loud 
calling from the far kitchen door, and at the same 
moment Sally appeared all in a fright, as well, for 
she said that from her wood-house chamber window, 
she had seen a man come over the hill and now he 
was knocking at the kitchen door. Of course, David 
must go to find out what the noise was about, but in a 
moment he returned to the front of the house, and 
with him was the man who proved to be Rily Prentis 
of the hard cider fame, and his story was this : 

During the day the two peddlers had made many 
visits to his cider press, then at last had come for the 
night. But soon between them a quarrel had arisen 
and next they began to fight, all over their old horse 
that had died the night before. And then he went on 
to tell that Long Legs had left Fatty in a ditch near 
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by, while he had run away. And as Aaron Boardman 
was badly cut on head and face, this Bily had come 
to get Islin or Uncle Hub to help take him to the 
village jail. David went for Islin, but that was a 
waste of time, as all he got was to be called a horrid 
name, and told that he would not so much as unlock 
his door. 

Now, mother, you well know that David would 
not have an old man go, so Uncle Hub was not called 
at all, and my Dave must go instead, while myself 
with Sally awaited his return, which was more than 
two hours at least. And we now truly hoi)e that with 
Fatty in jail and Long Legs running away it will be 
the last we will ever see or hear of the two horrid 
creatures. And poor David was aU worn out with 
the struggle he had with the man, and his white linen 
suit was torn and covered with dirt and blood and 
had to be thrown away. 

Oh, mother, how glad we were to leave the place 
and sorry indeed we are, but return we must for 
Christmas time, as we have given our promise to the 
father. But, dearest, the saddest of it is that we both 
feel sure 'tis but a wicked thought he has to test our 
earnestness and he cares not at all for us or our com- 
ing. But as father says, our record will gain in 
whiteness by doing our duty to him, still, at times 
my Dave is sad for the mother and misses the sweet- 
ness of a kind father's love, and as it is so, I hope he 
wiU find in me the love he should have had from 
there. But he is so gentle and kind that I feel he 
well deserves much more than your child, though. 
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mother, I'll do my best to be to him what you are to 
dear father. 

I hope this letter will give you pleasure, for it has 
given us much to write, and besides we have a great 
deal more to tell, but now we must close, with many 
kisses and love to all. 

From your loving children. 

Dot and Dave. 

Richmond, Va., July, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother: 

We have been here five days, and, mother, it will 
take much writing to tell of the love and happiness 
that has been given to us by David's mother's kind 
and generous people. Yes, they have been five happy, 
peaceful days, for your children are again among our 
own noble-minded Southern people. And it's joy in- 
deed after our terrible visit to Yankee land. 

WeU, as you know, our plans were to first go to 
the hotel and then send word to the friends, but when 
David last wrote he named the day of our coming. 
So, on our arrival, we were made most happy by his 
granduncle, Mr. Richard Gordon, with his grand- 
daughter, Virginia EUiott, meeting us at the depot. 

After the warmest of greetings, they said we were 
going to their home for our entire stay, and would 
not listen to the hotel plan, and as they had been 
waiting for more than an hour, we were at once 
asked to be seated in their old-time coach. And, 
mother, their coachman would do for Uncle Henry's 
twin, while the pair are like the ones we had before 
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the war. 'Twas but a short ride to their home on the 
hill and soon going through a big gate we entered 
their grounds, that covered both sides of the hill. 
Then going up a steep carriage road the house could 
be seen standing between the spreading oaks. Oh, 
mother, 'tis a mansion indeed, for it's full three stories 
and a half, topped with a tall cupola, on a broad roof 
with a rail. It has many French casements and the 
largest of hall doors and, as at home, all the paint is 
a glosi^ cream white. 

As we approached we saw Virginia's mother stand- 
ing near one of the tall round pillars that supports 
the gallery roof, and soon we had reached the house. 
So you must hear of the mother. She is about your 
size, but her once black hair is now pure white, while 
her gray eyes are just like my Dave's, and he says 
she looked much like his dear mother, as she stood on 
the steps awaiting us. Oh, sweet she looked with her 
arms around David's neck, as she called him her 
own dear son. And to me she gave a mother's kiss 
as she said, that now, I was one of their own chil- 
dren, in the sweetest and kindest way. Then lovely 
Virginia, with her hand in mine, said, that now she 
had the long-wished for sister, as my Dave had always 
been the same as a brother since she first could remem- 
ber him. And, mJother, the granduncle is a beauti- 
ful, gentle old man, and kindness itself to everyone. 
Then, as he is the twin brother of David's grand- 
father, 'tis like seeing the other one. 

So you can easily realize that with such a warm 
receiving your child felt at home from the first, and 
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the home itself is beautiful throughout, as all the 
furniture and things are much like our own. But 
today the aunt told me that all of their paintings and 
art treasures, as well as the family plate had been 
sold to help the war. So now but a small bit is left 
of all that once was theirs. And now they live quite 
simply, for indeed, I can see no diflferenee from our 
ways at home. But one's every comfort is well at- 
tended to; here also the library is the favorite room 
and not unlike Belle-Air. So 'tis there we sit the 
most, when we are indoors. But we are under the 
trees near all the day, although this morning we 
walked to the top of the hill, as from there we could 
see much of the country around. And later we went 
to the cupola for a view of the winding James. But 
that which I wish to tell of first are the stops which 
we made between Yankee land and Richmond. 

Well, we stopped two days in the capital for a 
visit to Washington's home and a view of the noble 
Potomac, then on to Fredericksburg where another 
two days were spent, as David wished to visit the 
very grounds where the terrible battles of the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania had been fought, then through 
Cold Harbor and Pair Oaks we reached this dear 
old town. 

We know that all will be glad and thankful to 
hear that we let but one day pass before going to 
Malvern Hill and Petersburg, then on to Five Porks, 
where, oh mother, 'tis hard to tell, for with my hand 
in David's, we stood on the very spot where his grand- 
father fell that day, with my Dave so near by and 
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others falling around. Then, but a short way on to 
where he had been laid on the ground. Dear mother, 
'twas there he gave his last blessing to my Dave but 
the moment before he died. Then on still a few steps 
further, under the same spreading oak, we found the 
grave that my Dave 's own hands helped to make. And 
there on the oak was his grandfather's name with the 
date, that David had cut on that sorrowful April 
day. 

Now David remembers so well that day, as to tell 
of the showers that fell. He says that during the 
first of the battle, sweet sunshine was everywhere, 
while the sky was a dark, rich blue. But as the m^ 
began to fall, the sun hid its face and the blue turned 
to gray, and that when the flag was wrapped around 
the grandfather, and they laid him in his grave, with 
boughs above and beneath, a sweet, gentle shower 
had fallen, and I think it must have been tears from 
the angels above ; not for the brave old man who had 
gone home from the war to the loved ones who had 
gone before, but, dear mother, 'tis thus, I think, that 
surely they wept for the poor lone lad who knelt at 
the head with my small Holy Book in his hand while 
he prayed for his dead. I have always known that my 
David was brave, still, I marvel at his strength and 
fortitude now that I better know of the fearful battles 
he was in, with the dead and dying around him. You 
will remember that of those days he never would 
speak. But the day at Five Forks, as we stood beside 
his grandfather's grave, the pain of that awful time 
was still in his heart and 'twas then that I learned 
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of the horrible thmgs he had seen. And after a time 
he told me of some deeds he had done. To me they 
were of the bravest, but the saddest of all was this: 
After the name and date had been cut and boughs 
heaped upon the grave he took up his musket and 
entered the battle again, stopping but a moment to 
tell General Lee that the dear grandfather was among 
the slain. But after he had grown somewhat calmer, 
he told of how he had been standing beside his grand- 
father, and that only a moment before he had pulled 
the old man aside as a cannon ball passed that way, 
but the next moment a great ball had come from the 
other side and crushed the old gentleman's breast. 
Then a comrade helped my David in carrying nim 
to the spreading oak and within the hour they had 
made the grave and placed him in it. 

And now, mother, as it would have been the grand- 
father 's wish, tomorrow we will lay him with his 
loved ones in the cemetery on the hill, as we have 
made for him a grave in the shadow of the cross which 
stands in the middle of the ground. David has had 
small tablets placed to mark the other graves. But 
for his mother we have chosen a small white cross, 
so this is why we must tarry here some time, as there 
is much to be done. For all the flowers and shrubs 
are dead, so others must be planted in their stead. 
Then, we wish to find someone to care for the lot, 
as he would have done, for 'tis sad to see sunken 
graves and dead rose-bushes on a sweet summer's day. 
And next we will have the grandmother's things 
packed and sent to Belle-Air, as the house will be 
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closed for a time. Then we shall remain a few days 
longer after all this is done before starting for our 
own sweet home. 

Now, I will finish telling of our trip to the battle 
grounds. Prom Five Porks we went on to Appo- 
mattox. David first took me to the court-house where, 
mother, I saw the very spot where our brave Qeneral 
Lee stood when he surrendered our men to the Yankee 
general and even to the house we went, where they 
had gone on that sweet April day. And there, we were 
shown into the simple parlor. Oh, mother, just think, 
I sat in the very chair that our general was in and 
my hand rested on the walnut table where he signed 
the capitulation. But can you believe that hanging 
on the wall was a common print representing the 
actual scene of signing the papers. We stood but a 
moment on the gallery for there were tears in poor 
David's eyes, when he told of when and how our 
men had stood waiting for their general's word. 
Too, of when his word to the Yankee had been given, 
he again returned to his men with his proud head 
still uncovered, as he carried his hat in his hand. 
And how deathly pale his beautiful face had looked. 
But all could see the brave sad smile that was upon his 
lips. He had then told his gallant men that the war 
for them was over and all could soon go home. Oh, 
what a sight it must have been when they fell upon 
their knees while asking the dear Qod to bless him, and 
all his own. For they had gathered around him ai^d 
begged for a shake of his hand and something, however 
so trivial, that had belonged to him. Oh, mother, if 
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I could only have seen the blessed thing he did, for 
with his own penknife, from his poor old coat and 
waistcoat the unpolished buttons were cut, and when 
it was found there was not one for each, they had 
asked for a scrap of the coat, so for each a strip had 
been cut. Now while this was being done, my Dave 
had stood near by with his eyes upon the sad white 
face. Then as the others were about to mount Gen- 
eral Lee called, even gaily, to my Dave, and then, 
of all blessed things that a man ever did, 'twas done 
by him that day. For, as David stepped to his side, 
he had taken the lad in his arms, as he knew so well 
all that his grandfather had been to him. Then, with 
his own hands, he gave to Dave the sword belt, as he 
had meant from the first it should go to him. And 
after giving him many kind words, and a blessing, 
they mounted and rode to the field where our poor 
men had stacked their arms. For already they knew 
that home was in sight. All were worn, hungry and 
tired, and longed for a bed to lie upon. But for their 
rights all were willing to die, had their general but 
given the word. Still, they were glad that the war 
was over, for some had mothers, while others had 
wives, and all had some place to call home. 

A few days they had taken to bury their dead. 
Then the few that were left went to their homes. Oh, 
mother, they say now that it is a thing of the past 
and that we are as one people again, but I think it 
will never be forgotten by the people of our South- 
em land. For, dear mother, I feel that we were liv- 
ing as God intended things to be, and I do believe 
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the time will surely come when the Yankees must see 
the mistake they have made, and then will wish that 
the negroes were again under our control. 

But when you hear of the things to be seen in 
Boston town you will marvel and wonder if we are 
of the same nation, but I do not wish to write of 
Yankee land now, as there is much to be told when 
we come. 

SaUy is happy here, as they have a servants' hall 
and warm food to eat, and she is kindly treated in 
the way she is at home. Still she is called a negro. 
But enough has been said of our Yankee visit and I 
much prefer to write of the South. Dear mother, 
while we have been happy and perhaps somewhat gay, 
we have had sorrow too, as weU, but believe me, we 
have tried to do right. But mother, what joy it will 
be when we are again on the home gallery in the per- 
fume of our jessamine tree ! How I long to hear the 
mocking birds sing and to walk on the avenue ! But, 
dear mother, I long for your morning blessing and 
my dear father's good-night kiss. Still, you must not 
think me lamenting, for my David is goodness itself. 
'Tis only a sickness for the home roof and my very 
own people. It should be of easy forgiving, if you 
will but think it is the first time your child has been 
from her mother, and I must say 'twas not pleasant to 
be in a land among the strangest kind of people. But 
now it is over, and better we are for the trial, for I 
remember my father's counsel and 'tis often he says 
that the small hurts are sent us first that we may the 
better bear the greater, but they hurt much at the 
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time, dear mother. And 'tis surely good to be blithe 
and gay, while still we are young. Oh, mother, I 
really am ashamed of myself for even writing of such 
small affairs when I think of poor Dolly, Islin's wife, 
as her life is most distressing, and my own beside 
hers is indeed heaven. So your child will do no more 
repining but will write of something brighter, for I 
was made most happy by reading dear Louie's letter, 
and glad I am to know of the love she bears for Phil, 
and as the wedding is set for next New Year, she will 
not be long from our home, and Phil is a likely lad 
and next best to my dear David. 

I may write but once more, as we hope to leave 
here within a fortnight, so in my next I'll have much 
to tell, as we are to meet some very nice people, all 
old friends of the Gordons here. So now I'll close, 
with our best love and many kisses. 

Prom your loving children. 

Dot and Dave. 

Richmond, Va., July, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother: — 

Truly I have much to write of today, but I will at 
once tell that the grandfather now rests on the hill, 
with a sweet rose-bush planted at the head of the 
grave, and many another around. And we have 
planted a hedge of golden sweet-briar to enclose their 
burial lot. And tomorrow the grandmother's effects 
will be sent to Belle- Air. 

So now that the sad work is finished and the sor- 
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rowful tale has been told we will give ourselves for 
a while to our good, kind friends here. 

Now I will write of some joy we have had, and 
I think you will be glad to hear that we have met 
some of Richmond's very first people, among whom 
were two young girls, one being Helen Henry, and 
another Mary Lee. Then it was I thought and spoke 
of your great aunt who sent the miniature bracelet, 
and this Mary now claims to be my cousin ; oh, glad 
I am indeed to have found her. 

Three nights ago Uncle Richard, as I now call Mr. 
Qordon, gave a family supper for us and the two 
girls were invited. Also their favorite lads. But you 
must hear of young Sidney Jefferson, for he is Vir- 
ginia's fianc^, and the likeliest lad in Richmond, and 
he looks much as my Dave did when he first came to 
Belle- Air, and mother, they are to be married within 
a year and have promised to come to us for a brief 
honeymoon. I will now tell of the supper. 

'Twas served in the best dining room, apd while 
everything was exceedingly simple and neat, indeed 
there was much that was most excellent to eat. Still 
it was quite plain to see that the crystal and plate 
had gone to the war, as Uncle Richard laughed and 
said. 

Well, the supper was to be served at the hour of 
eight, and just as Sally put in the last pin, Virginia 
and her mother stopped at our door, so we entered 
the drawing room together. We were standing near 
a long mirror, with lighted candles on either side, 
and, mother, I must say we did make a pleasing 
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group. And I am sure you will like to be told which 
frock I'd chosen to wear, also Virginia and the 
others. Now Virginia was wearing a white bobbin- 
nette, much frilled, and a sash of pale pea green, 
while my new cousin looked near the same, for she 
had chosen a white hailstone mull, with a sash of 
apple green, and dainty Helen, with her black eyes 
and curls, was sweet indeed in the palest of peach- 
bloom silk. But the mother looked lovely in violet 
barege with a quaint amethyst brooch where the lace 
fichu crossed on her breast. I was admiring her 
stately beauty, when she caught my glance in the 
glass, so with a smile she said that I was very pretty, 
*'and quite fine for a Southern bride," for, mother, 
I was wearing great-grandmother Arrowsmith's white 
sheeny silk with your Brussels lace undersleeves and 
bertha, and your pearl-studded comb in my hair. 
Now, mother, I fain would have them think we had 
used money for silk and the war but two years over, 
so I told themi with pride that my trousseau had come 
from our own attic store, save a few simple muslins, 
and my gray lusterine and white bonnet were the only 
things I have which are new. 'Twas as I knew it 
would be with right-minded people, for all said they 
loved me the more for the telling, but one would never 
have guessed that my lovely silk frock had lain in a 
chest for fifty years or more. 

After the supper was over we gathered in the big 
cool hall. At first we had music, for Virginia plays 
well on the piano, while her mother plays on a beauti- 
ful French harp, and Sidney had brought his violin. 

26 
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So the music was of the best sort. Soon Uncle Rich- 
ard asked for a song, which it was my pleasure to 
sing; then, later, to please him, we altogether sang 
the song of our land — even he joining in the chorus 
— and at the words of **I'll live and die in Dixie 
land, " his face was wet with tears, but he kept bravely 
on to the end. And afterwards he told how he had 
fought side by side with David's grandfather for the 
first two years of the war. But at the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill he was wounded, then had lain in a North- 
em prison until the war was over. All had mourned 
for him as dead, as no tidings had come. But one 
lovely morning in May while the dew was still on the 
grass and the air sweet from the fresh lilac blooms, 
he came to his home again. But even then much care 
it took to save his life, for he had returned ill and 
broken — much changed from the strong, hale man 
of but four years before. Then with care his health 
slowly returned. Still, even now, he is not the man 
who went. But he is somewhat happy and even makes 
fun for us at times. I'll tell you of his sayings last 
night. 

Well, though it was warm, the maids and lads must 
dance. Then, we never knew just how it happened 
that Virginia's bobbinnette was torn, and at that she 
was lamenting, for 'tis her best white frock, when her 
grandfather laughed and said that if we were, as in 
his mind he saw us, the lamenting would have been 
for the face, instead of a frock, on such a very warm 
night. Virginia teased him for the meaning, but 
that we must find for ourselves, which none could do, 
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so he helped by adding that he pictured us as a 
waxen group in Madame Tussaud's parlors, repre- 
senting our family of a century before. Stupid 
indeed we must have been, for still we could not see 
the joke, then, mother, all of a sudden it came to our 
minds that all were wearing our grandmothers' 
gowns. But still, Virginia lamented the bobbinnette, 
so I told her that on the morrow I'd dam it on a 
piece of fine net, which would make it quite as good 
for use. 

Then I told of how we were looking in our attic 
for my bridal gown. Of how Sammy had discovered 
the black oak chest so hidden from view where it had 
stood in its comer under the eaves for so long a time, 
that even Mammy Lucy knew naught of it. Then, of 
how it came to old Uncle Henry 's memory, that when 
a small boy he had seen his pappy put it there by 
order of Lady Elizabeth. 

Then I told of all that we had found. First, of 
the beautiful embroidered flounced muslin which I 
had chosen for my bridal gown. Of how its creamy 
white folds laid on the soft sheeny silk they had 
thought too fine for a Southern bride. Then, last of 
the Mechlin lace veil with mitts, hose and slippers, 
and all of a fit, as if placed in the chest by a good 
fairy god-mother. And I told of how farther down 
we had found the sapphire velvet and sables which 
she had worn in her English home. All asked if 
jewels I had to wear. Now dear mother, pray think me 
not vain, but I really must say that much pleasure it 
gave me to tell of great-grandmother Lee's pearls. 
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They said that my find had indeed been beautiful and 
rich. Twas then I said, with more pride than ever 
before, that the richness of the find for me was the 
pure love in my Dave's heart, for without it all else 
would have passed as naught. To this Mary Lee 
replied: ** 'Twas so with all the Lee family, that to 
the man or woman of their choice, their whole hearths 
love was given.*' 

Well, we soon had another bit of music and some 
one called out that it was a beautiful starlight 
night, so, to see for ourselves, we went to the broad 
gallery, where we found the sweet, fresh air most 
refreshing indeed. So we staid there for an hour or 
more under the dark blue, starry sky. Of course, 
the lads proposed to walk under the trees or down 
the drive. But this we couldn't do, however much 
we wished, for we were all of a mind that our 
ancestors' gowns would be ruined by the damp of 
the night. 'Twas thus we passed the evening, dear 
mother. 

Two days ago we visited Old Point Comfort and 
were shown over the fort, but I cannot describe my 
feelings as we crossed the bridge over the moat; I 
thought of the many who had crossed before, and the 
sorrow that must have been in their hearts. They say 
that now we must not mind, for it is a thing of the 
past ; but, mother, I cannot forgive or forget, even if 
I try, when I think of the day when our loved ones 
left, the pain is sure to return, and there is but one 
thing to say, the Yankees I shall hate the rest of 
my days, and I wouldn't be true were it any other 
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way. And 'tis thus that Mary Lee and Virginia 
feel. For all know the sorrow of our brave General 
Lee, and Virginia's dear father went with the first. 
Oh, mother, it is dreadful to tell when I think of our 
own dear ones, for no tidings of him had come until 
word was sent that he had fallen among the others on 
Manassas's first battle field. 

When we hear of such heart-rending things, who 
can forgive the ones who made the war. 'Tis a thing 
that the true Southerner can never do, not this gen- 
eration, or. the next, or many to come, will we forgive 
the Yankees that trick. 

But, mother, you must hear of this dear old town. 
All have been most kind in taking us around, and we 
have seen the famous St. John's and the very pew 
where the brave Henry stood, but it made me sick 
and sad when I went to the Libby, and sorry I was 
for the poor men who were prisoners there, although 
our enemies they surely were. We've had a drive on 
the banks of the beautiful James. There the alder 
and the sumach were in their best flower, but I think 
not so tall as with us, nor the oaks or pines near so 
fine, but I do think that the hickory and ash are quite 
as good, while the walnuts are somewhat better. Re- 
turning from the drive we stopped at Helen Henry's 
to pay our respects to her family. 

A most pleasant visit we had, and to my mind T 
shall ever recall their treasure which hangs over the 
mantel in their finest room, for, mother, 'twas a 
splendid Sully of their famous ancestor; and in the 
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black cape coat, with wig and specs, he looks the man 
our history tells of. 

In the library julip and golden pound-cake were 
served and adieus were soon said. All during the 
drive home Uncle Richard had many things to tell 
of the days before the war, and of how he and David's 
grandfather had learned to swim in the golden waters 
of the James, and later how they had been taught the 
use of the sword and also fire-arms on the hill back of 
the town, for their grandfather had been a soldier 
man. So himself had taught the lads as he wished 
them to be thus prepared to fight for their homes and 
land. But their honor first of all. For he had fought 
against King Gkorge for a home and his liberty, so 
was among the first to cherish the Stars and Stripes. 
Then it was that Uncle Richard told of the struggle 
in his own heart when the time came that he must 
accept the insult to his home and people, or fight 
against the banner that his grandfather had helped 
to raise. But at last his sense of right and justice 
had given him strength, so he and David's grand- 
father went with General Lee at the very first. 
But, as already told, he was wounded at Malvern Hill, 
then made prisoner, while the grandfather stood 
beside General Lee till the ball came his way on that 
fatal April day. 

Much more of the same sad story he told, but the 
saddest of all for him to tell, and us to hear, was of 
his dear old wife who had mourned him as dead, 
until herself had died of a broken heart. And, 
mother, they laid her to rest on the hill but a week 
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before that bright May morning when he returned 
to his Biehmond home. 

Virginia told me of how he had fallen on his knees 
and wept when they carried him to her grandmother's 
grave. Tis sad indeed that he must be alone now 
when she might have been with him. But the South is 
full of just such sorrowful tales — until some are 
tempted to doubt if we are in our Father's keeping. 

But David says that man alone is to blame for 
such trials, nor can we hear of even one home where 
the war has not brought both sorrow and death. And 
now that the war is over the Yankees are all through 
the South pretending to buy up the cotton, but 'tis 
little else than stealing, for they pay so small a sum 
for what is left 'tis quite plain that it is themselves 
who will be enriched by our glorious cotton fields. 
And I think David intends to advise you, father, to 
seU none of this year's crop, and he says 'tis the 
Yankee carpet-baggers who have planned this stealing 
plot. And Uncle Richard says 'tis **the most con- 
temptible of all the Yankee scheming." Truly the 
South is poor enough now to even satisfy the greedy 
North; but, dear father, we'll still hold our heads 
high and they shall feel our scorn, as in other days. 
For although we have suffered and sorrowed, Yankees 
could never crush our pride, — not while our blood 
runs red and warm. And I know 'tis thus that all 
Southern people feel, and 'tis not false when I say 
that I am sick near to a faint, when a carpet-bagger 
passes us — even on the street. 

How glad I'll be to see Bell^Air again, even 
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though daily in my mind I see the sunshine and 
shadows on the avenue. And 'twas but the other 
nighty in my dreams, I heard the sweetest notes of our 
mocking birds. While the very air I breathed I 
thought had passed through the jessamine tree. And 
in my light slumber I mistook my David's embrace 
for dear father's good-night kiss. Then, mother, you 
stood beside the bed with your soft hand upon my 
brow as you have so often done. But now I 'm happy 
to tell that the blessed time is near when your child 
will again be home, as the next morning but one we'll 
leave here for New Orleans ; there we must remain for 
two or three days. Then, in one more we'll reach our 
own sweet home. I truly hope Sammy has tended 
with care and covered well the flowers of my gouber 
peas for a goodly number we should have, as I planted 
in ten or more hills. And I have promised to send 
Uncle Richard a bushel, as he has promised to roast 
them on his own hearth, and we know mine are much 
better than any he can buy. So I wish them to be fine 
this year. 

Well, I 've told all that I can think of this time, 
but will write once more from New Orleans, that you 
may know the very day we'll come, so will now close 
with our best love to all. 

From your loving children, 

Dot and Dave. 

New Orleans, August, 1867. 
Dear Father and Mother : 

We have been here two full days and David thinks 
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it will require two more to complete father's business. 
This morning we drove slowly past the small white 
cottage, and it looked just the same as on that terrible 
day when dear father was brought to us. And I 
thought that I could see the couch upon which he 
had rested, still on the gallery back of the vines, 
although they had grown much since then, for now 
they quite reach the eaves, while the scarlet trumpet 
at the side forms a goodly screen for the bow window, 
and I notice that the camelias on the garden wall had 
many rich blooms, though it is somewhat late for 
them. Still I remember well 'twas a cool fresh spot 
and well guarded from the noon-day sun, so 'tis easy 
to guess why they still have strength to bloom. From 
there we turned into the Rue de Camp and, as we 
passed General Ramby's headquarters, I thought of 
our first visit to him and how I gave him a piece of 
my mind. Then on to beautiful Canal we went, 
where we shopped until late in the day. As Griinde- 
wald has much new music, of course I bought some, 
also a new album of old songs and a dainty portfolio 
for you. For sweet Louise, I have bought a length of 
soft white silk to make her wedding gown, as the dear 
child has not an attic of treasures — thanks to Gen- 
eral Banks for burning her grandfather's home — and 
I also wish to give her her going-away gown. David 
says the child will have plenty and more when once 
she's Phil's wife. Still, now she needs and shall have 
my help as I well know she would do for me. And 
with the white silk I took slippers and silken hose with 
a pair of long white mitts, and four yards of tulle 
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for the veil. So now she must be Phil's bride, and 
I pray she may be as happy as your own dear self 
and your ehild. I wish her to remain with us, and 
the service surely must be in our chapel. Then she 
can go from our home as a bride, for we can not do too 
much for the poor lonely child. Thus you, too, must 
feel, I am sure, dear mother. Now, I near forgot to 
tell that for father we have bought a beautiful crib- 
bage board, while for Cousin Armorel we have a 
meerschaum pipe and a small hunting case watch that 
we hope will fill the place of the one that he lost dur- 
ing the battle of Gtettysburg. 

There is little left to be told, as you know of all 
that we must do during the next two days, and the 
next night but one from this we will take the packet 
— oh, the joy to even write that the next morning 
your children will reach home. 

Sally will be just as glad as we, for many 
times she has said, in her foolish way, that she 
would think we were tired of gallivanting around, as 
our own home was better than all the world we had 
seen, and she wanted her own bed and people, and, 
mother, I think that all she says is quite true, for 'tis 
much trouble and worry to travel, then some of the 
beds have been queer, indeed, but the one we occu- 
pied at Shafterfield was the queerest of all, for, 
although it was the midsummer month, they gave us 
a feather bed, with cotton sheets and cases and a 
pieced woolen quilt for a spread. But all and every- 
thing was queer at that place, so there is nothing more 
to be said only to keep that part of our trip out of my 
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mind. For it is true when I say that it came near to 
spoiling my disposition and our honeymoon as well. 
But now 'tis past, so 111 not let it trouble me longer. 
You must come to the landing, dear mother, that I 
may walk with you up the avenue. Oh, how my heart 
goes pit-a-pat at the very thought of my home and 
people. Now that the time is near, I can hardly wait 
for the moment when 111 be with you and dear 
father again ; still, once more I must write a good-bye. 
With love to all, from your loving children. 

Dot and Dave. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE children's HOME-COMING 

**Home, home, sweet, sweet home 
Be it ever so humble, 
There is no place like home." 

A thick white fog hung like a summer cloud over 
the cotton fields, while from the trees and shrubs 
where the heavy dew laid, the sweetest of perfumes 
came and the air was filled with the sweetness. But, 
as the first rosy tints in the morning sky were chang- 
ing to gold, the big bell in the yard of the quarters 
was rung with such a will as to frighten the fowls 
and turkeys from their roost in the great oaks near by. 
Then, with the last stroke of the big bell, lesser ones 
were heard to ring that the people might be astir 
early to do such work as could not be left undone. 
For this was a festive day for all, as the children to 
their home were coming. And as the mocking birds 
in the jessamine tree sang their early morning songs, 
and the white fog was floating away, old Henry 
opened wide the oaken door, that the fresh morning 
air might enter. And next, the casements were opened 
for the sunshine to sweeten the house. Then soon 
the family were up and about. And it was not long 
before all had gone to the gallery to await their break- 
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fast, while watching for the first puff of smoke from 
the packet around the bend. Then it seemed as if 
their wishes had been granted or love had lent wings 
to the packet, for at that very moment the new side- 
wheeler, ** General Wade Hampton," the pride of the 
Atchafalaya and the Ouachita as well, blew the three 
whistles, more than one hour ahead of her time. 

So Hannah must keep the breakfast hot, for all to 
the landing would go, and soon the fine old avenue 
was a goodly sight to behold. And all were so full of 
joy to have the children home once more, that happi- 
ness was in every heart, and a smile on every face as 
they hurried down the road. The blest father and 
mother with their dear cousin and friends passed 
quickly on in front, while the blacks followed closely 
behind. But Sam was ahead of all, for he ran like a 
deer on the side, between and around the trees, so was 
the first to reach the gate, and after he had bowed 
the white folks through, he ran down the bank to the 
very water's edge; for the packet had come around 
the bend and soon would be at the landing. 

Then up in the air went every cap with a big hur- 
rah, and in one voice the blacks exclaimed: **T'ank 
de Lawd, dar ez our bressed leetle Mis', an' Mars' 
Dave rite dar on de hurricane deck wif de Cap 'en 
long side ob de bell. Now she's gwinter pint her nose 
fo' our bank, fo' dar am de enjin bell, an' de pilot 
done turned her roun'. Now she's comin' in heah." 

Then one called to another, **fo' Lawd's sake, jes' 
look at Sammy a flappin' he's arms laik dey wuz a tur- 
key buzzard's wings, an' he hopes leetle Mis' gwinter 
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see him fust when her pah an' mah am astandin* 
heah. An' sho'nuff dar ez de stage, an' Sammy done 
jumped on board." 

And true it was, for before the landing was made, 
Sam had jumped aboard and gone to where Dot and 
the others stood. From the bank all could see him 
making his bow. Then, as Dorothy turned to speak 
to the captain, Sammy disappeared. But the next 
moment he was seen crossing the lower deck with 
Dot's Saratoga on his shoulder and her bonnet-box 
balanced on his head. Next they had seen Dorothy 
on the white stairs with her hand on her husband's 
arm ; and Captain Bixbey, with cap in hand, had led 
the way across the deck and helped them: to step 
on shore. Then they were seen coming up the sandy 
bank, and 'twas but a moment more when Margaret 
held her child against her breast, and the father's 
kiss was given. 

As she greeted the cousin and friends, to all it was 
quite plain that a new and great love made brighter 
her dark blue eyes and glorified the beautiful face. No 
need to ask whence it came, for, as they looked at the 
noble David, all knew that Dorothy was a loved and 
honored wife. 

The captain stood talking with his friends, while 
the freight was being carried ashore, then soon the 
signal was given that all had been taken off, so thanks 
and adieus were said, as the captain went down the 
bank and quickly stepped aboard. But all had waited 
for a time on the levee to watch the fine new boat, as 
she steamed away from the landing and picked her 
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way up stream, until she was hidden from their view 
by the tall willows that grew thickly all along the 
bank. Then John gave his orders to Jackson to care 
for and bring up the freight while Ben must take 
charge of the trunks, but Sam held on to the bonnet- 
box and ran on ahead as before. 

Soon all were on the avenue, but little thought 
they gave to breakfast or the time of day, for they 
were so happy and all had much to say, while 
Dot and Dave, and Sally, too, were overjoyed to see 
their home again. And 'twas such a sweet summer 
morning. Even the songs of the birds in the branches 
seemed to be a welcome to the children's home-coming. 
So could anyone wonder that they lingered on the 
way, and as they came to the chapel and the door was 
seen to be open with the sunshine pouring in, John 
Arrowsmith asked his family and friends to enter 
with him that all might pray and give thanks for the 
joy of that day. Then again they were on the ave- 
nue, where all were bright and gay, and soon had 
reached the house. 

Old Henry stood on the gallery, but as they went 
up the steps, and Dot with Dave gave to him a kindly 
greeting, the white head was bowed low and all heard 
him say: 

**0h, praise de Lawd, my leetle Mis' an' Mars' 
Dave is done cum back, 'case de ole place wuz pow'ful 
lonesom' wif de honey chile not heah. So how'dy, 
leetle Mis', an' howd'y Mars' Dave, an' now you's 
bes' git ready jes soon ez you kin, 'case sholy you ez 
hongry, an' I'se gwinter ring de bell, fo' Hannah ez 
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out dar in de kitchen a mos' hab'en a fit, 'case de vit- 
tals ez a spilen, an' our honey chile jes' come." 

The breakfast room was all aglow with the morn- 
ing sun and fresh flowers were everywhere. The 
table was set for family and guests with the greatest 
care. The silver was bright, but of a soft gray, while 
the crystal sparkled and cast rainbow tints over the 
whitest and finest of damask. Then from the win- 
dows one could see great stretches of the beautiful cot- 
ton fields, that looked not unlike a northern prairie, 
after a heavy fall of snow. For it was the height of 
the picking and the cotton, to their joy, was good that 
year. Soon Henry announced that breakfast was 
served, so all to the room had gone. Little Dot's 
chair was close to her father's, while Dave sat near 
the mother and the family were seated around. Then 
they were asked to tell of the journey, but before Dot 
or Dave could even speak, Sally begged to be al- 
lowed to tell what she knew, nor had she waited for 
permission but went on to say: 

'Mars' Chan, hab leetle Mis' done twell dat de ped- 
dlers wuz dar in Yankee landt An' becase dey ole 
rat-tailed white hos' tuk up an' died in de night wif 
colic, dey jes' declah dat I'se kilt him wif de hoodoos. 
An' Mars' Dave's cousin, him wif de black hart, I'se 
done git eben wif him an' skeered him mos' ter death, 
wif a garter snake an' hop-toad dat I done fotch' f 'om 
down by de spring. Mars' Dave done knowd wha' fo' 
I'se done dat, an' he sho-nuff went clean crazy, 'case he 
come a tumb'len down de stahs rite in de room whar 
we wuz, wif nuthen on bu' a quar looken long shirt 
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dat cotch him long Hbout de knees. Law sakes, he 
wuz sech a sight, dis niggah hab no wuds to twell/' 

But here her master ordered her to stop and sent 
her to the servants' hall, but with the promise that at 
another time, or perhaps later that day, they would 
listen to all she wished to tell. So now the family 
had a chance to talk, and as soon as the meal was 
finished they went to the upper hall, as there Dot's 
trunks and boxes had been sent, and the presents were 
to be given around. And all were most anxious to 
see the soft white silk that she had brought for 
Louise's wedding gown. But when the box was 
opened that they all might see the veil and gloves, 
with slippers and silken hose, the heart of the bride- 
to-be was full of love and gratitude for the friend of 
her baby days, and with tears in her sweet brown 
eyes, but a smile was upon her lips, as she cried : 

** 'Tis a fortune you have paid for the silk, dear 
Dot, to say nothing of the other things; and is it 
true that my veil is to be four yards of silken tulle t 
Well, methinks I'll be covered from tip to toe, with 
a goodly part to trail on the floor and naught of the 
gown will be seen. And oh, Phil has promised to 
bring fresh orange flowers for my wreath, and to 
trim the bodice, too. But you need take no heed to 
what I say, dear Dot, for 'tis you that I wish to be 
pleased, so 'tis you who must say, if it's to be one 
yard or four." 

**Well, never mind, Louie dear, just lay the things 
away. But one thing all will be bound to see, that a 
beauty you'll be on your wedding day. So here, take 

27 
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this watch, Cousin Armorel, and I wish to see you 
wear it to your dying day. And here is the big pipe 
that David thought so fine. Now, dear father, here 
is your cribbage board, and, dearest mother, I hope 
you will like the music well. And here is a box of 
gloves for you, Aunt Belle, for I well remembered 
your size. And, Phil, here is a pair of cuflf buttons 
that we both give to you with our love, and but one 
thing remains to be given, so take it, Dave, as 'twas 
you that first thought of the ring for our mother. 
You must place it on her finger and then we'll go to 
the gallery, where Sammy can open the box and we'll 
give to the people their gifts." 

But first, all must look at the pure white pearl 
that David had placed on Margaret's finger, while in 
his courtly way he had kissed her hand and said: 

**Dear mother, I beg you to let this take the place 
of the one with which you so bravely parted, and 
always wear it for the love of me." 

** Indeed, my son, .I'll hold it dear, but it cannot 
take the place of the other one, the one my lover 
gave me. But, in truth, I shall prize it highly for 
the love you have given with it. So now, come, my 
children, we'll go to the gallery, for the house servants 
are awaiting their gifts." 

So the yard bell was rung and quickly the people 
had come and gathered before the house or on the 
steps. But the pickaninnies climbed to the gallery 
rail, while the older children remained in the road, 
where they sang and patted the juba or turned somer- 
saults in the air. After all had received their gifts, 
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they had given thanks and *' howdy 's" to Dot and 
Dave; then returned to the quarters with shouts of 
joy. And truly they were happy and grateful and 
more than willing to do extra work on the morrow 
for the pleasures of a festive day. 

By then the outdoor air had grown quite warm, so 
the family entered the big white hall where it was so 
sweet and cool that they chose to remain there until 
dinner was served. So each took a favorite wicker 
chair or reclined on a linen covered couch. Then Dot 
was asked to tell of her honeymoon. But David and 
the father sat apart from the others and talked over 
their plans and the changes to be made for the good 
of the place during the coming year. And later in 
the afternoon they walked over to the gin-house to 
sample the cotton and judge the weight of the seed. 
And as they walked through the grove, they were 
good to look upon. Both were wearing suits of 
white homespun linen and palmetto hats. Hand- 
some they truly were, both tall and well built 
men. David's gray eyes were bright with love and 
happiness and his hair a raven hue. But John's blue 
eyes were somewhat dimmed and white hairs had 
come among the black, but best of all, they were good 
and true and pure of heart. Thus God had chosen to 
bless the women whom each called wife. 

As they went slowly along, the sun through the 
branches cast shadows before and around, and at the 
snapping of a twig under the foot, a blue jay was 
frightened from an overhanging bough; or the noisy 
woodpecker stopped his drilling to listen. For a time 
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neither had much to say, as both were thinking over 
the happy events of the day. But as they passed out 
of the grove and were nearing the gin-house, John 
Arrowsmith broke the spell by saying: 

**My boy, have you been told that the widow Du 
Pratz has a tenant for her place!" 

"No sir, of that I have not heard. But do you 
chance to know who it may be, or whence he comes? 
For I hope he is one of our kind," David replied. 

**Now see if you can call to mind that sallow- 
faced, long-haired Yankee carpet-bagger that slipped 
through our lines during our first days at Vicks- 
burg." 

** Indeed, father, I well remember that Yank, but 
he never would have crossed the lines only the sentinel 
had fainted from want of food, and it was the same 
dog who tried to steal General Pemberton's sword, 
the one with the chased silver hilt, and I was one of 
the boys who was in the act of throwing a rope over 
the limb, and in another minute there would have been 
one less Yankee to fight, if you had not come at the 
moment you did. But surely 'tis not he whom Mad- 
ame Du Pratz has for a tenant!" 

**Yes, Dave, that good-for-nothing Yank has the 
audacity to come to Louisiana and, to quote his own 
words, *he intends trying his luck at raising cotton/ 
and while you were in Virginia I received a letter 
from Maillen & Co., asking for all information that 
I could give of him. But, of course, I answered at 
once that I knew nothing of the fellow, further than 
the aflfair at Vicksburg, and then it was proven that 
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he was one of the many carpet-baggers who were in- 
festing the Southern States. But now, let's look at 
the cotton, my boy, and on our way back I have more 
to tell you concerning the rascal's doings." 

**Well, father, I shall be glad to be taught your 
method of sampling cotton that in the future I may 
relieve you of the task. Now this looks to be of a 
good quality, am I right in judging it sol " 

**You are, my boy, but now look sharp and you 
will see how easy it is to take the length of the staple 
by thus taking a small wad of cotton between the 
thumbs and forefingers, then slowly drawing them 
apart, but at the same time giving a slight twist. 
This will test the strength as well as the length of 
the fibre. And, of course, you already know that 
the longer the staple the higher the cotton will grade. 
But of this I hardly think you know, that in every 
way the green seed is of more value than the black. 
So listen, and I will explain why. The first and 
principal reason, which I have proven to be true, for 
I made the test by several years' planting, before the 
war, is this : 

**The cotton will average a much higher grade, 
also each stalk will produce a larger number of well- 
developed and flush bolls, while the seeds themselves 
will weigh heavier, as they contain more oil, which is 
believed by experts to be of a purer quality. Now 
you can readily see that by planting the green instead 
of the black, the proceeds of the crop will be at least 
a third more. And tomorrow we will ride over the 
place together that you may see the fine condition 
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the fields are in owing to the earnest will with which 
the people have worked. And indeed they were happy 
when I felt sure that the crop would cover the living 
for this year and leave a goodly bit for the next. I 
also believe that soon the dear old place will be as 
it was before the war, for certainly I see no difference 
in my people, and I know that they feel as I do and 
care not at all for the change in their condition of 
life.'' 

**But, father, you fail to consider your own kind- 
ness to them ; still, they remember well that you were 
ever kind and just, so have no fear for their future 
while they remain under your protection, and I 
hardly think that you could drive them from the 
place. And it is the same with Mr. Raymond's peo- 
ple. Did Phil tell you how the blacks went to his 
father and begged to be allowed to remain in their 
old homes and work for him as your people are doing 
for youf And Phil, now, will help his father to run 
their place on the same plans as we have decided 
upon." 

**Yes, weVe had many long talks while you and 
Dot were away, and I am truly glad that Louise is to 
be so happy, for her future seems bright with Phil 
for her husband and I believe she will make a good 
wife for him, as she has ever been a gentle child. 
But now, my boy, we must be returning, for it is near 
supper time, and old Hannah was made unhappy by 
the breakfast having to wait. And I overheard her 
and your mother planning to make rice waffles to 
please little Dot; still, I think well all have a rfiare 
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in the surprise, and I am sure we all like them hot. 
So now, come and we'll take the short cut through 
the grove and while we walk I can tell you a bit more 
concerning Cyrus Willoughby and the Yankee tricks 
he is trying to play, and I fear he is brewing trouble 
for himself, as I have been told that the Ku-IQux have 
already sent two letters to him." 

'*Is it possible, and do you take the hearsay for 
the truth! But, father, tell me, what could the fellow 
do in these parts that would so offend the Blanf " 

''Much that is bad and dishonorable, my lad. 
But the first which was brought to their notice, some 
ten days or a fortnight ago, and caused the letter to 
be sent is this : But few of the negroes remained on 
the place after Madame Du Pratz announced that she 
had found a tenant and had leased the plantation for 
a year, although they begged her to remain and let 
them work the place for her with promises to do their 
best without the boys. Of course, she explained that 
it could not be done, so many of them have hired to 
work for other planters around the country, which 
leaves the place without hands enough to work a 
crop. Well, the upshot of it is this, Willoughby has 
been going from place to place picking out such men 
as he wished to have. Then, with a bribe of a few 
dollars, he has succeeded in getting them to break 
their contract and go to work for him. So lad, you 
see it is the work of a sneak that he has been doing. 
But the worst thing of all is the trouble he has made 
between Old Black Joe and his young mulatto wife. 
They are partly in Madame Du Pratz 's employ, as 
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she wished them to remain on the place to look after 
the house and such things as were left. So the young 
wife hired to cook for the Willoughby household, 
while Joe took charge of the fields. Well, trouble has 
come to the old negro through the Yankee's intimacy 
with his young wife, and I believe there can be no 
doubt whatsoever that it was Joe who dropped the 
letter in the Klan's Number Nine Box on the up 
river road which put them on the fellow's tracks and 
brought to light his doings. 

**Then, but a few nights ago, they went for the 
negroes, and after they had obtained a confession of 
the bribery trick from them, they were taken back to 
their first employer, and were made to imderstand 
that they must live up to their contract to the letter, 
just as we expect to do. Now I hope that what was 
done will serve as an example for both sides, for 
otherwise it will be impossible for a Southerner to 
make a living on his land." 

**Well, father," David replied, with the courage 
and spirit of youth, **I think there is but one thing 
to be done with such as he, and the sooner it is done 
the better, and I'll gladly give a hand to the job. Do 
you guess my meaning, sir!" 

**Yes, I know without a doubt, you think with me 
that the dirty carpet-bagger must be run out of the 
parish and make it a law among ourselves, that no 
Yankee be allowed to settle here." 

** You've guessed my thoughts, and he had better 
not set foot on this place. Do you know if he has 
dared to do so?" 
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* * I believe he has not, my lad, for on hearing of the 
affair, I at once sent for my men and explained the 
dishonorable trick he had played on their friends. 
And I gave orders that if he was found on my land 
they were to hold him and send for me. I trust and 
feel sure of the love and loyalty of my people to do 
my bidding, but if the rascal is ever caught on this 
place he will go away with the marks of a horsewhip 
on his back, and he will land in the sheriff's hands, 
which is the best that I can promise him." 

**But, father, don't you think we had better keep 
a close watch for ourselves. I shall go among the 
blacks daily to give them all the help I can, and see 
that no one enters to disturb their peace or ours. 
Still, father, I believe that the Yank ought to be 
attended to immediately, for it is in him to play the 
very devil among the blacks if he is allowed time to 
get in with them, for he seems to have money, you 
say, with which to bribe them. And we know he has 
a slick tongue. What would you say to my seeing 
the boys during the next few days?" 

**No, I think we had better wait a short time, Dave. 
But we'll watch him closely while we bide our time, 
and just let him make another wrong move, then word 
will be sent to the K. K. K., without a moment's 
delay. So be patient, and give him all the rope he 
wants and he is sure to hang himself, if he thinks we 
are not on his tracks. But, son, for a certainty, we 
will not have him in Point Coupee longer than he 
behaves himself, but now we must let the subject drop 
for to-night and, remember, not a word of this 
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matter is to be spoken of in the mother's or Dorothy's 
hearing, as it is far from being fit for a lady's ears, 
but excuse me, my son, for the caution, as I know that, 
as far as you are concerned, it was not necessary. 
However, others will come in, and you can give the 
hint. But look up the avenue, lad; it's true to the 
saying, if you speak of the angels they are bound to 
appear,' for there in the road our angels are coming 
to meet us. And there are the lovers, not far behind. 
And do you see that during our earnest talk we have 
wandered from the short cut, for here we are, quite 
away below the chapel. So now, let's quicken our 
step that we may soon be with them." 

As the two noble men reached the spot where their 
beloved wives stood awaiting their coming, each took 
a small white hand and placed it on his arm, with the 
look of a lover in his eyes ; while the last rays of the 
setting sun cast a golden light over all and made 
long shadows under the trees and across the road. 

In the twilight hour the family had gone to the 
gallery where they watched the night shades deepen 
and the twinkling of the fireflies in the grass and 
shrubs, while now and then the chirp of a bird, or 
the hoot of an owl was heard. And there they sat and 
talked over the happy day they had spent. So the 
moments had passed quickly by, while mjrriads of 
stars came out and made more beautiful the heavens 
above. But from the river, a yellow mist arose that 
spread like a veil over the ground and soon enveloped 
the trees; then dripped from the soft gray hanging 
moss. And this put a chill in the summer's night air 
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that had been so sweet from the night-blooming shrubs. 
Still, although this was a true Meeker and lovely to 
look upon, it was most injurious to one's health and 
brought fever to many homes. 

But John Arrowsmith — ever mindful of the wel- 
fare of his loved ones and friends — now said that 
all must go within doors, and so good-nights had been 
said as they entered the house. Then Sammy had 
come and fastened the casements and closed the oaken 
door and soon all were peacefully sleeping in that 
sweet, sweet home. 

Thus ended such a happy day — and one that 
ever was remembered — but as they slept the dear 
Lord looked down and smiled upon them, for they had 
not forgotten whence all happiness comes or to whom 
their thanks were due. 

**No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all!" 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE KU-KLUX KLAN VISITS CYRUS WILLOUGHBY 

**When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torch's fire, 
Ha! How soon they all are silent! 
Thus truth silences the liar." 

Two months and nearly three had passed since 
that happy day of the children's home-coming, so 
golden August and purple September had gone till 
another year. But brown October still lingered, al- 
though the loved anniversary, too, had passed, so the 
green leaves had turned to brown or gold with many 
to a rich, bright red. And the golden persimmons 
were ripening, as the nights had been frosty for a 
week or more. And for a long time the acorns had 
been falling until the ground beneath the fine old oaks 
was thickly strewn with them. And for many days 
the air had been laden with sweet murk that comes by 
raking wet dead leaves from under the shrubs, or out 
of small holes around and about the trees, then gath- 
ered into small heaps with twigs and dried grasses 
piled on and set afire, thus sending up roll after roll 
of thick, whitjB smoke, softening and making hazy the 
autumn sunshine. And it was so sweet for those who 
were out of doors, if one did not feel a sadness, or 
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think of things that might have been. But there it 
made no diflference, for again all were happy days at 
Belle- Air. Still, one must not think that it was the 
time of the year, or the beauties of the place, for in 
truth 'twas but John Arrowsmith's beautiful nature 
and goodness of heart that made everyone happy in 
that home, although the Reaper had come on a sweet 
September day and taken one of their friends away. 

It was early in September when Louise and her 
mother returned to their New Orleans home after such 
a happy summer's visit at Belle- Air, and scarcely a 
fortnight had passed, from the day on which they had 
departed, when a message was received giving the sad 
news that the mother had taken the yellow fever, and 
the very next day another one came, telling that she 
had died, but the night before. Then, John Arrow- 
smith and his dear Margaret gave no thought to self, 
as they went on the very first packet to comfort the 
poor, lone child. For now, she was indeed alone, as 
all had been taken from her. So after the mother was 
laid away, they took her home with them, and there 
she remained until Phil came to claim his bride, 
which was to have been on the New Year's first day. 
But now he must wait until early spring that the 
orphan's grief could be soothed, and for this, she 
needed sweet Margaret's care, and the love of little 
Dot. 

But Phil, living so near by, had gone to her many 
times, and with her he had spent the Christmas tide, 
as so many years before, thus helping to gladden her 
heart for the very love of her. 
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But to the peaceful home still another trouble had 
come, but of a difFerent kind, as 'twas brought about 
by the Yankee carpet-bagger molesting one of their 
men. On a hazy October day it was found necessary 
to send Frank to a small store some five miles down 
the river road, and on his return he had gone to his 
master's office in a most excited state, and there told 
of the dreadful things that had happened at the store 
and on the road. So on that very night a letter bear- 
ing a seal in the form of a small black skull had been 
dropped in Box Number Nine, which told the boys 
there was work to be done and that they were needed 
at once. And the summons were quickly answered, 
for all had gone to Belle- Air without unnecessary 
delay. But one by one, and on different days they 
had arranged to go. And there, behind locked doors, 
in the beautiful old ball-room, each had told all he 
knew of Cyrus Willoughby and his wrong-doings, 
while John had repeated Frank's story to each and 
every one, which was this: 

On the day Frank was sent to the store, he had 
found Willoughby there playing cards and drinking 
with a number of the very worst negroes in the par- 
ish. And, just as Frank was leaving, he heard one 
of the negroes accuse Willoughby of visiting his wife. 
Now, a fight was about to take place, when the sheriff 
was seen coming down the road. Well, at sight of him 
all made a rush out of the door and took short cuts 
through the woods to their homes. So Willoughby, 
finding himself alone, paid for the drinks and called 
for his horse, but in attempting to walk to the door 
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the Yank had fallen, and then some one helped him to 
his feet. But 'twas seen he couldn't stand. So others 
placed him on the horse and started it up the road 
towards the Du Pratz plantation, and as it was one 
of Madame 's old horses, no doubt was felt but that 
it would find its way home. Although one of the men 
who had helped put him in the saddle made the 
remark that, ** there was a chance for trouble to 
come to someone on the way/' for he had discovered 
that Willoughby went well armed, as he was wearing 
a 44 calibre imder his coat. 

Each time John repeated that part of the story, he 
would pause to see what effect it had upon his listen- 
ers, and before it had been told many times, it became 
quite plain that one thing all agreed upon and it was, 
that no drunkard should be allowed to carry fire- 
arms and that they meant to attend to C. W. before 
he did an injury to others or himself. But the others 
were the ones whom they wished to protect. After 
being satisfied on this point, John would then con- 
tinue and tell the part that had frightened Frank 
nearly to death. 

* * Of course, Frank was obliged to pass Willoughby 
on the road, as both were going in the same direction, 
and as he did this, the Yank called out to him to halt, 
but Frank, instead of halting, whipped his mule into 
a trot and soon got out of the way. Now I suppose 
this must have angered the fellow as he fired two 
shots at my negro, which I am glad to say did no 
harm, further than to frighten him badly; still, 
Frank kept his wits and ran his mule into the timber, 
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waiting there until the Yank had passed and was well 
out of sight. It was a good thought, for perhaps it 
saved his life and, besides, it gave him a chance to 
see what really happened. And, as the fellow passed, 
Frank saw^that Willoughby had fallen forward and 
lay on the horse's neck, while both horse and man 
were covered with blood. Thinking that the fellow 
was dead, he was more frightened than before and 
did a wise thing by taking the swamp road for home, 
as you know it comes out between here and Madame 
Du Pratz's and not far from her house. Well, the 
horse must have run after the shots were fired, as it 
was home and in the yard when Frank left the swamp 
and took the field road, which was the nearest way 
home. But while crossing the field near Madame 's 
old Joe rode after him to send word to me that some- 
thing had happened to the Yankee and the mistress 
had sent for a doctor. Then he hurried back to look 
after the horse, which they were sure would die. But 
old Joe came early the next morning bringing tKe 
news that Willoughby was in a state bordering on 
delirium tremens and had nearly killed his small 
daughter during the night. 

**Now, friends, I sympathize with the rascal's 
wife and children, and besides, the wife is still laid 
up, as I hear, with break-bone fever. So you see, 
little can be done at present. But we must devise a 
plan to secure the guns or some harm will surely be 
done and this can and must be accomplished at once. 
Still, understand me, there is to be no violence of any 
kind. So now, boys, be up and about and see that 
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the word is passed that all may be ready to answer 
my call as the letter will be sent without further 
delay, for this business must be settled at once, or 
soon, with such an example set by a white man the 
unruly negroes will be beyond our control. And I 
swear, that at any cost our homes shall be protected 
against such as Willoughby, and my vote is that no 
Yankee shall be allowed to settle in Point Coupee." 

Not a moment was lost, as all had returned to 
Belle-Air and agreed upon the ways and means of 
ridding the parish of the rascal. So on the first of the 
following week a letter was sent giving Willoughby 
to understand that after a third letter, the Ku-Klux 
always took the offender in hand. And, as this was 
his third, he could expect a visit from the Elan dur- 
ing the next dark of the moon. 

But none were told at the time that John Arrow- 
smith had sent to the sick wife a note bearing the 
black seal, but placed within a white cover, which 
besought her to have no fear as the Ku-EHux would 
do her no harm, but that her husband must submit 
to their terms. And if she told of receiving the note, 
or gave warning to any one, the Klan would come 
just the same and hang Willoughby in her sight. 

Then it was but another week, and on a dark 
November night the boys, in answer to a call 
from their chief, met in a small log cabin which 
stood in the midst of the timber that bordered the 
swamp. And had one been about, a strange sight 
they would have looked upon, for at exactly twelve 
o'clock on that chill November night one would have 

28 
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seen the door of the small cabin open and for an in- 
stant, a tall, an exceedingly tall man stand in the open 
way. He was wearing a long black gown that 
reached quite to the ground, while on his head was a 
high, funnel-shaped black hat. From this hung a veil 
of the same black cloth that entirely covered his face 
and head, with holes alone cut for the eyes, while on 
the front and back of the gown, as also on that which 
quite resembled* a witch's tall hat, were stencilled in 
white a skull and cross-bones. And while he stood 
thus, some one from within handed him a small bull's 
eye, as a light would be needed on the way. 

Then stepping from the door with long strides, he 
had soon passed through the canebrake that grew on 
the bank of the slough, and in a moment more had 
entered the dense woods. But he had been closely 
followed by another, and many another, until from 
ten to thirty had passed quickly out, and all were 
dressed as he, although two or three were carrying 
a tiny, flickering light that the superstitious might 
easily have taken for the light of the will-o'-the-wisp. 
And all had taken the path their chief had made, 
while going rapidly on. Still, not a word was spoken 
by chief or men. But before they had reached the 
open field, just back of Madame Du Pratz's smoke- 
house, all had stopped and a sign was passed from 
man to man, as the lights were snuffed out. Then, 
in twos and threes, they went by short cuts, and soon 
all had met and surrounded the ** white fokes" house; 
while two had crossed the yard and jumped the fence 
that ran on the side of the river road, then had gone 
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over the levee and down the bank and there had found 
the short ladder, which had been placed by them the 
day before, in a tangle of dewberry vines under the 
low boughs of a red-haw tree that hid it well from 
sight to any one passing on the road or even on the 
bank. This they carried between them and with quick 
light steps had returned to the others. Then at a sign 
from the tall man, it was placed with quiet care 
agaist the side of the house. For he knew to the 
smallest detail the room in which Willoughby was 
sleeping that night. As a second sign was given from 
the one who seemed to be in command, a tall, slim 
figure came from the spectre group and went nimbly 
up the ladder, then stepped upon the roof very near 
to the baked clay chimney that was built on the out- 
side of the house. At the moment, one on the ground 
handed to his reach a long tin water pipe; quickly 
that was run down the flue to be used as a speaking 
tube, and as he sat astride the chimney top and sent 
his voice to the room below commanding that all 
firearms in the house should be placed on the gallery 
steps outside the front door, I think, could Cyrus 
Willoughby have raised the black veil for but one 
look at the bright gray eyes and pale determined face, 
he would have thought twice, or even thrice, before 
failing to do the bidding of that solemn voice which 
filled the room, and seemed to come from everywhere 
to the rascal who sat huddled in the darkest comer. 
For, as it was the full dark of the moon, he felt 
more fear that night than ever before, so had not 
gone to bed at all, and was still wearing his clothes. 
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and during the long hours since early twilight had 
often crept to the window to peer tiirough a crack in 
the shutter. "When at the sound of a falling twig or 
the cry of a restless night bird, he had seen things 
which were not, and in his fright had moved a piece 
of heavy furniture against each window and double- 
locked the doors, but with his high-wrought nerves 
he thought the room to be filled with the Klan by the 
voice still floating around. So the cowardly creature 
had first looked under the bed and even opened the 
bureau drawers, then jumped into a small closet, clos- 
ing and locking the door, and creeping under a pile 
of old bed quilts had thus thought himself well hidden 
from the Elan, as the voice had ceased and not a 
sound wAs heard from without. And during the next 
few minutes he had become somewhat calmer, while 
wiping the cold sweat from his brow and thinking that 
perhaps there was really nothing to fear, and that the 
spectre voice was only his nerves, while the thought 
had just occurred to him that the Eu-Elux Elan was 
probably a myth or at most the frolic of boys, though 
he still lacked courage to unlock the closet door. 

But if he could have seen the number of black- 
robed men on the gallery and surrounding the house, 
he surely would have known it was not child's play 
being done that night, but the work of serious men 
who were determined to protect their families and 
homes against the wickedness of his kind, for when 
signs were passed from one to the other telling that 
the time limit and longer had gone by and the com- 
mand had not been complied with or heed given to 
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the warning voice, the chief then gave a signal that 
brought the spectre from the roof and the ladder was 
carried away. While this was being done, men were 
placed at every window and many about the doors 
that no one might leave or enter the house, while the 
chief followed by a grewsome crew went up the gaUery 
steps, where, after knocking three times at the en- 
trance door, he had found that even to this no heed 
was paid. So all had gone forward. Then, as one, 
opened the door with their mighty force, while in the 
same way they had opened the double-locked door of 
the room to the right — the one occupied by Wil- 
loughby that night. As the door flew open, the bull's 
eye was turned on, but to their surprise the room was 
found empty and the bed undisturbed. Still, scarcely 
a moment had passed before the closet door was 
noticed and the trembling man dragged from his hid- 
ing place. At once his hands were tied behind him, 
while the chief demanded in a far away tone to be 
shown where the firearms were kept. Then added that 
not a sound must be made by him that would disturb 
or alarm his sick wife and to move quickly to all com- 
mands. Of course, he was frightened near out of his 
wits and could not have spoken a word had he tried, 
but with an effort he nodded to a long, narrow box 
on a stand in which two revolvers were kept by him. 
Then had led the way to the hall where a double- 
barrelled shotgun was found standing in a comer 
under the stairs. 

As the chief knew these to be all in the house, he 
gave the signal to take Willougby out and to close 
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the doors softly. This done, he was blindfolded and 
gagged, and, by a rope tied around his body, was led 
between the black-robed figures by the path they had 
come over the fields and through the timber, and then 
on to the log cabin they went with the guilty one. 
On reaching it they had entered, then had barred the 
door and dropped the heavy black curtain which cov- 
ered every crack. Then the lanterns which hung 
from the beams were lighted, but no ray could be 
seen from without, as the four sides, and top as well, 
were carefully covered with black tarred sail cloth 
that deadened all sounds. 

Next, the bandage was taken from the culprit's 
eyes, and as one would easily believe he stood and 
gazed in horror at the things he saw upon the walls, 
or scattered around the room. For it had pleased the 
Klan to decorate their temple with any number of 
human skulls and bones, while skeletons of every size 
dangled from the beams above, and in the corners 
were heaps and heaps of ribs and other bleached white 
bones. But the thing that caused the greatest terror 
and froze the blood in Willoughby's veins was a black 
painted, rough wood cofl^n that stood on two saw- 
bucks, in the middle of the room. And well he might 
feel a fear, for truly there never was a more grewsome 
place outside of the catacombs. So they gave him time 
to see it all, for that was a part of their game. But 
now, at a sign from the chief, two of the spectres 
seized him and in a breath he was stripped to the 
waist, then with the help of two more his legs were 
bound to the upright of a T-stake, while his arms 
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were bound to the cross-bar. During this time he 
kept his eyes on the chief, for of him he seemed to 
have the greatest fear, and he had seen him take from 
the coffin a paper roll from which he read the wrong 
deeds committed by Willoughby during the five 
months he had lived in Point Coupte. At the end of 
the reading he said in a low, solemn voice: "Cyrus 
Willoughby, for lesser crimes than yours, better men 
have died, so now take your punishment." 

Quickly two others had come from the black-robed 
group, each bearing a bunch of willow switches. And 
the culprit's punishment began as each laid twenty 
strokes on the Yank's bare back. Then none too 
gently he was removed from the stake, when again 
his arms and legs were bound and he was tossed into 
the coffin with a bundle of curly wood shavings for a 
pillow. He was terror stricken and his eyes bulged 
near out of their sockets as the spectres, one by one. 
walked around and again around the coffin, while 
each, as he came to the head, would peer down and 
give a word as if to a man departing from this life. 
But during the while the chief had stood at the foot 
with the coffin lid raised upright that the last thing 
Willoughby would see that night, should be the snow 
white crest of Ku-Klux Elan, as the bandage was 
placed over his eyes, but a moment before the lid was 
lowered and nailed on. Yes, nailed with many, many 
nails, although the man on the inside knew not at 
the time that it was only a narrow wooden rim with 
a cover of thin black cloth, and scarcely enough to 
keep the chill night air out. But as the lid was being 
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lowered a skull-sealed note was placed in Willoughby's 
tied hands which told him, in the Elan's strongest 
terms, that if he had not left Point Coupee before 
the first day of the New Tear, they would hang him 
to the first tree. And to believe this to be the last 
warning from the Ku-Klux Elian. 

At once eight of the number took each a rope 
handle and bore the coffin over the path they had 
come, still several times it was set upon the ground 
while others from the file would come to carry it a 
bit of the way. And this they did until the house was 
reached, then on up the gallery steps to the very edge 
of the entrance door, for there the coffin and contents 
were left while the white crest shone clear during the 
darkest hour before the break of day. 

And thus the work had been done, on that dark 
November night, and the foulest of the earth was 
driven from our Southern land. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

TO THE WOMEN WHO MAKE OUR HOMFS 

Noble women of the South, 

The fairest on the earth; 
You wear with grace thy velvet gown, 

Or one of homespun cloth. 

Mothers, wives and daughters 
Of mansions or woodman's cot. 

Ye make it home where e'er thou art, — 
Ye make it a cherished spot. 

On the next morning both Margaret and little Dot 
felt a deep concern for the tired, worn look on the 
faces of their loved ones. But mostly for the father, 
as during that day and even the next he seemed much 
fatigued, for it was well known he was not near so 
strong as before the war. So his loving wife had 
coaxed him to lie on the high-backed sofa in front of 
the library fire. Then she read from his favorite 
books, while Cousin Armorel and the children sat near 
by. In the early morning Margaret had said to her 
husband : 

''Honey, you and David must not indulge in the 
habit of sitting in the ofSce so far into the night, and 
I am sure that neither one or the other of you had 
enough sleep last night, as the cock was crowing for 
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morning when I felt you creeping into bed. And too, 
you were quite in a chill, while I thought the house 
warm at the time. So, remember, honey, there are to 
be no more late hours, and by ten we will retire until 
you are stronger than now." 

Then Dot must have her say, so with pouting lips 
was heard to exclaim: '*But, dear mother, 'twas the 
same with my Dave, as it was the very hour he came 
to our room, so I think his love for me must be wan- 
ing, although I thought it a thing to last, but now 
'tis scarce six months since our wedding day, when 
he did declare that he would love me to his dying 
day, as my father will you, I am sure; am I right, 
Cousin Armorel? But my Dave, what have you to 
say for yourself?" 

'*Very little, dear wife, besides that it was to help 
our father that kept me from your side last night, as 
there was work which required both of us, so now, I 
shall claim a kiss, sweet wife, while I beg of you 
not to say such unkind things, even in jest, for in 
time they may leave a shadow over our hearts. But 
now for the Mss, dear Dot," said David, bending over 
her chair; then her arms went around his neck 
while she said : 

**Now, my Dave, I pray you take no heed of the 
jest I made, for I '11 say that I know full well I '11 be 
loved to my dying day, while you well know 'twill be 
the same for you." 

After that being said, they seemed to give no fur- 
ther thought to the night before until somewhat late 
in the afternoon, and all were still sitting around the 
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library fire while the father was made to rest, when 
the reading was interrupted by old Henry entering 
the room, giving the impression of having much to 
tell. But, with a look from his master, he had only 
said: 

** Please, Mars' Chan, you's an' Mars' Dave comes 
ter de oflSce, becase ole Jo from Madam Du Pratz 
wanter see you pow'ful bad." 

John Arrowsmith was on his feet now and the 
three men followed by Henry had gone to the oflSce 
without a moment's delay, as all guessed the meaning 
of Joe's visit to Belle- Air. There they found the old 
negro with hat in hand and knees knocking together 
with the **trimbles," and the look of a hunted thing 
in his eyes, while an ashy paleness spread over the 
thick black skin. But one glance at him was needed 
to send a pang through the hearts of the three white 
men, as John bade him be seated on the bench near 
the oflSce door, which was then carefully closed that 
no sound might reach the main part of the house. 
Then John said in his kindliest tone: **Now, tell us 
your news. Uncle Joe." 

*'0h, t'anks de Lawd, Mars', de Ku Klux done 
teck de Yankee in de night an' kilt him. Den dey 
done fotch him back fo* de Mistus ter put in de 
groun', all peaceful laik in de coflSn: Bu' befo' Gord, 
Mars' Chan, he done come back f 'om whar dey sont 
him, an' he done cotch' de packet an' gone, all ob dem 
gone, dey ez. An' dis ole niggah cum heah de fust 
bressed minit arfter, an' I'se jes' tole Becky dat she 
ain't gwine ter do no mo' shenanigan wif no p'o' white 
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trash, 'case I jes' twell de preacher ef she meks up 
wif mo ' sech laik an ' do dat-a-way , an ' I sho 'nuff will, 
Mars' Chan. Bu' I'se done perfess she meks pow'ftd 
good pone, an' law, how Becky kin fry a pnllet. Po' 
dey ain't none on de place kin cums up ter her in de 
kitchen or about de house fo' dat, Mars'." 

Old Joe beamed with pride as he spoke of his young 
wife, but here John interrupted the old man, by 
saying: 

**Tou are right in regard to your wife, Joe, and 
we hope she will not make it necessary for you to 
speak to the preacher; but take my advice and tell 
her that, if she makes you any further trouble by such 
like causes, you will send a letter to the Klan, and I 
think you will find she will give greater heed to that 
than to the preacher. But now, tell us all you know 
about the affair of last night and who found Wil- 
loughby and all that was done. So now, get at it, 
old man, and then you can have a hot grog with sup- 
per before going home." 

**T'ank ye, Mars' Chan, well you's sholy 'members 
I sed dat he done cum back f 'om whar dey sont him, 
an' dis niggah jes' hopes dat de-fire wuz hot when dey 
put him on de gridiron, don' you, Mars' Dave? Bu' 
it sho'nuff wuz, becase his back jes' look' laik it done 
ben cut an' briled." 

At this John called out: **Come Joe, keep on with 
what you have to tell." 

Oh, Lawd, yas suh. Mars' Chan, I'se gwinter twell 
an' now 'twas dis-a-way. Me an' Becky done left de 
cabin 'long Hbout six o'clock dis mawnin', me goin' 
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ter de com crib ter git de cattle's feed an' Becky she 
jes' gwinter de house ter git de brekfus ready fo' de 
fam'bly, an' arfter she started de fire an' puts de 
kettle o' water on ter bile fo' de coffee, den she jes' 
goes ter open de door ter sweeps out'er de hall, an' 
den she seed de coflSn, rite up agin de big door, an' 
Lawd, Gord, mans, dis niggah hopes nuver to hear 
nuthen laik de screechins dat niggah 's mouf meks 
when she seed dat t'ing. Den we's all went to de 
house, an' I jes' luks inter de Missus's room an' de 
husban' wam't dar, an' wuz nowhar' 'roun, so's I 
thought mebbe it's him, so den I tole dem ter mek no 
mo' noise, 'case de Missus ain't 'spected nuthen no 
time. An' she wuz dat good ter we'uns all de time, 
so me an' de boys jes' tuk it in de room an' sont de 
wimmen fokes 'bout der wuk. Bu' jes' den ole Mammy 
Charity cums hobblin* in fo' Tommy he done gone 
fo' de tool-box an' done tole her. An' Mars', de ole 
woman jes' 'peared down at de coflSn, den ups an' 
cackled fo' all de worl' laik de ole hoo-doo she ez, an' 
calls we'uns a pack ob fool niggahs, an' sed de kiver 
wamt nuthen bu' black kilico, an' jes' took de scissors 
ou'ter her a'pon pocket an' cut de t'ing open, an' 
dar wuz de Yankee, sho'nuff daid, 'case Manmiy sed 
he wuz, an' she'd know ef any would. Den we jes' 
waited a spell, an' jes' when we wuz gwinter send 
Tommy fo' you, ole Mammy sed he wuz comin' ter 
life an' gittin' warm, bu'. Mars Chan, he sholy wuz 
ready fo' de grave wif his chin tied up, an' de eyes 
done kivered. Bu' he done bit off de fork ob de devil's 
tail, fo' he hab it in he's mouf. Den arfter we done 
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t\ik ofF all dem t'ings, an' cut de ropes off his laigs 
an* bans, an' Mars' de devil done writ him a letter, 
'case it wuz in de coflSn. Well, den we tuk him out 
an* put him in de baid, an' I jes' put all do stuff in 
de coffin an* toted it ter de garrit, while Mammy's 
puts hot water all 'roun him. An' I declah ter good- 
ness, an' swar ter (Jord, Mars' Chan, et wam't mo 'en 
ten minits fo* be wuz cussin' bad 'nuff ter mek a nig- 
gab's kinks straighter den dat walkin* stick ober dar 
en de corner. Gord, Mars' Chan, et mus' be pow'ful 
bard fo' Yankees ter die, ef deys gwinter cum back 
arfter dey done ben ter dat hot place whar he done 
cum f om. An' Mars* Chan, pa 'don fo' us'en cuss 
words, bu' be sboly am been ter hell, ain't he, Mars' 
Dave?" 

Not waiting for an answer to his question he con- 
tinued his story, by saying: 

''"Wbens I cum backs f'om de garrit, he wuz 
sturbin' de Missus wif de cussin*. I'se jes' gin him 
de debil's letter, den he read wha* de wuds sed, an* 
Lawd-a-mussey on dis niggab, ef dis ain't de Gospel 
trufe, dat man gots out'er bed wif a jump dat wud 
mek a flea feel lazy. Den be call fo' Tommy ter goes 
ter de landin' an' watch fo' de packet, an' hails her 
ter teck dem away f'om heah. Bu' Mars' Chan, 
Tommy done miss de mawnin* packet, so dey jes' 
now gone, lestwise Mars', 'long bu' fo' clock an' dey 
gone^ter New 'leans, an* f'om dar dey gwine Norf 
whar dey cum f'om. Dat's wha' de leetle Mis' tole 
Becky whilst she holp de Missus pack de clo'es in de 
two yaller paper-kivered boxes. Bu' Lawd Gord, 
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Mars', how he's did cuss Tommy fo' missin* de 
mawnin' packet. So I'se went ter de landin' ter 
watch, 'case I tho't de sooner we's get rid ob bad rub- 
bish de better we's off. So, Mars' Chan, deys gone, 
an' I sholy did praise de Lawd when de Cap'en rung 
de bell an' de gang-plank wuz pulled up an' whens 
I'd heah de enjine bell an' she done got away f om de 
landin', der wuz nuthen' I cud do wif de niggahs fo' 
dey done got dat happy 'gin, an' dey all up an' 
shouted dat song, sum 'in laik dis: 

**Good-by, Carpet-bagger, good-by, 
Now de clouds am a roUin* away, 
Case de Yankee done gone f om heah, 
Good-by, yaller Yankee, good-by, 

an' I'se gwinter perfess de trufe, Mars' Chan, I'se 
done shout wif dem, an* I jes' hopes ter goo'ness no 
mo* Yankees ebers gwinter gits et in dey haids to cum 
heah ter rize cotton craps, becase dey ca'nt be laik 
we'uns, kin deys. Mars'?" 

**I believe not, Joe, but I hardly think we'll be 
troubled with others coming and now you must take 
care of the place until I can write to Madame Du 
Pratz and receive her reply with orders for you. But 
in the meantime, you must come here daily that I may 
help you in whatever way I can. Now, off with you 
to the hall, and tell Ned to give you a grog and sup- 
per, so good night, old man, and remember to come 
each day to get your orders." 

'*Yas suh, I'se heah, an' t'ank you, Mars' Chan, 
an' good-nights ter you's gemmens." 
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' ' Good night, Joe, be happy, for you are all right, 
but don't dream of the Yank or the Klan," they 
called after the old man as he left the office, but with 
the closing of the door, the change which came over 
the three men was wonderful to see, for they had 
looked like three stem judges while the story was 
being told. But, when knowing themselves to be 
alone, they had jumped to their feet and gave full 
vent to their merriment that had been so hard to sup- 
press while listening to the funny ending of Cyrus 
Willoughby's posing as a cotton planter. So now, 
they much more resembled three college men just 
returned from a hazing spree, for the jokes were 
many that passed between them over the work of the 
night before. Armorel had asked for the key of the 
decanter cabinet that stood in a comer near by the 
desk, while he called in his light, cheery voice of long 
ago: **Come Jack, and Dave, my boy, let's fill our 
glasses and drink to the protector of our women and 
homes." 

**A good thought, Colonel Berry, and it's with a 
will that I take the cup to my lips for the best man 
on earth," exclaimed David, as he poured out a bit 
of old peach brandy, and as the glasses were lowered 
after the first sip, John Arrowsmith proposed to toast 
**The spectre of the roof and the good work done by 
it through the old tin water-pipe." 

**A11 right, father, but here. Cousin Armorel, up 
with your glass, for here's to John Arrowsmith, the 
finest and best beloved gentleman in all Louisiana, 
and to this, all will agree with me." 
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"Hoorah for you Dave, now let's empty our glasses 
on that, as nothing could have been better said, so 
down with the brandy, my boy, and don't give Jack 
another chance." 

But the advice was given too late, for John Arrow- 
smith 's glass was raised and with head held high, 
while his eyes looked straight at his son, he eaUed 
aloud, ''Stop there, my son and cousin, as the last 
drop must always be, for the noble Southern women, 
who make our homes worth protecting." 

"There now, Dave, I well knew that Jack would 
give u« one better, if he had but half a chance, and 
it has ever been thus, so down it all and put the 
glasses away for, to our wom^i we shall never fail 
to bow, as that was a part of the religion left to us 
by our forefathers. Still, we are not half so faithful 
as they were, though we do our very most to be. But, 
judging by Margaret and little Dot, I think our days 
the best of all." 

**I'm with you in that also. Colonel Berry, for I 
believe them to be the fairest beings on earth, while 
wy Dot is my queen for now, and evermore," was 
David's reply, while his eyes grew bright with love 
and pride as he thought of his sweet wife Dorothy, 

At that very moment the thumping of a cruteh 
was heard on the office door. Of course, all knew 
that it was Major Campbell, as 'twas his usual way 
of announcing himself. So David hastened to open 
the door, while the others came forward and grasped 
a hand of their old friend, and with the handshake 
John had said: 

29 
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**Tou are too late by half an hour, Seb, old boy, 
to hear first-handed the best joke of the year, but 
perhaps you have already heard that last night the 
Elan paid a visit to Cyrus Willoughby, and old Joe 
was just in to tell us that the Yank had gone with bag 
and baggage on this afternoon's boat. So it is easy to 
believe that the Eu Elux did good work, and 111 
give my word that Point Couple shall never be 
again troubled with one of his kind. No, not while 
John Arrowsmith's blood runs warm shall a Yankee 
settle here." 

As John stopped speaking, some one knocked at 
the door, but this time 'twas Henry who had been 
sent with word that supper was ready, although after 
he had delivered Margaret's simple message, he must 
himself add a word, so went on to say: 

*'Yas, Mars', you'd bes' be in a hurry, leswise de 
riz mufSn ez gwinter fall, an' de vittals gits cold, an' 
not fitten' ter eat, so cums rite erlong, Mars' an' 
young Mars'." 

*' AU right. Uncle Henry, we'll go at once, so come 
Seb, come Dave, and Henry, you can lock up the 
office for the night, as I thkik we will spend the eve- 
ning with our ladies." And while helping his old 
friend with his crutch he had whispered, **Oome over 
in the morning, Seb, for the day, and I'll promise 
that you shall hear the joke on the Yank straight from 
old Joe's lips, for it would lose half if told by a white 
man. So come early and stay late, for, as you know, 
Dave and myself are left much alone just now, while 
Margaret's and the girls' time is spent in the sewing 
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room over Louise's wedding finery. But remember, 
Seb, mum is the word on last night's work," he 
added, as they passed through the library door. 

Then each with his lady had gone to the small 
dining room where supper was quickly served. And 
later in the evening Dot had sung for them their 
favorite songs and afterwards Louise had played Gen- 
eral Lee's and Beauregard's marches, before good- 
nights were said. 



30 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

DECEMBER DAYS 

' * Gallant South ! When the noble, the gifted, the braTe, 
Dashed onward to battle, like wave after wave. 
Determined to die for the land they adore. 
Though vain were their efforts, I love thee the more. 

''Darling South ! When I think every forest and grove, 
And valley have pillow 'd the heads that we love, 
Have echoed their war cry and drank of their gore, 
I feel thou art sacred, and love thee the more." 

Madame Du Pratz lost no time in replying to 
John Arrowsmith's letter which told of the trouble 
her tenant had made for all the country aroimd, and 
her reply was the very best that anyone could have 
wished for, as she wrote: 

**I am already very tired of the city, so am glad to 
return to my home." Then she went on to write: 
**I have found one of my nephews who has lost both 
parents and his home by the war. So now that my 
boys are dead, I intend that he shall live with 
me, and in many ways he will fill their places.'' 
While, in sorrowful wording she had added, **No 
other stranger shall have aught to do with the dear 
old plantation, for now it can be my home for the 
rest of my time on earth, and my nephew's when I am 
gone. ' ' 
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Thus it had been settled, and before it was time to 
put in the crops all of her blacks had returned to 
their own cabins on the place, and 'twas not so very 
long imtil all seemed as it was before the war. But 
they ever remembered and never forgot to tell of the 
five months that the Yankee had lived on their old 
plantation home, as the days, and even the years, went 
slipping by. 

But everything went on just the same at Belle- 
Air, although, as John had said, Margaret and the 
girls spent much of their time in the sewing room 
over the wedding finery. So with them the days 
passed quickly; then soon it was December and the 
days had grown shorter while many were dark and 
rainy. But Mammy Lucy kept them at work all the 
same. Still, both Dorothy and Louise were ever will- 
ing to do her bidding, as she knew so well how every 
garment should be made for beauty and durability. 
But the girls were always glad when the hour came 
to dress for the evening meal, as after that they could 
sit at the workstand by the library fire, while doing 
the finer needle-work. At such times one would roll 
and hem the linen cambric frills on which the other 
would whip the many yards of fine thread lace, as that 
was to be the trimming for the dainty garments to be 
worn under the bridal robe. So all must be done in 
the very best stitches that the slender fingers could do. 

Now with such fascinating work to be done, even 
though much of their time was spent in looking over 
the pretty things, it was no wonder they could hardly 
believe that the sweet happy days had grown into 
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weeks since the lovely work was first begun. And it 
was a real surprise to them when, on a dark rainy 
morning, David had come to the sewing room and 
complained of the time spent there, while he begged 
that the work be laid away for that day that all might 
be together in the library or have music in the hall. 
But to this Mammy Lucy offered a protest, and this 
was her plea: 

**Laws, Mars' Dave, now wha' fo' you done cum 
heah a 'sturbin' ob leetle Mis', 'case de wuk's gotter 
be done befo' Mars' Phil cums arfter Mis' Lulu fo' 
his bride. An' tain't no time till Christmas, an' 
Mars' Phil gwinter cum befo' dat, an' den de wuk'll 
stopp sho'nuff, an' fo' de Lawd's sakes. Mars' Dave, 
ez you clean fo'gits dot on de nex' Tuesday, you an* 
leetle Mis' ez gwinter start fo' dat outlandish hole, 
up dar in de Norf whar de white gemmen done sed 
dem cuss wuds befo' my honey chile, an' trowed de 
stove wood at my Sally, an' Sally done sed: *He jes 
cuss his leetle wife, an* de chile all de time, ef day 
wuz none ob youns a'roun'.' An' Sally done tole 
pappy de name he done call' dem bofe wuz 'nuff ter 
mek a niggah's stummick sick, an' I'se declah t'goo'- 
ness de Lawd jes' orter kilt him fo' cussin' an' talkin' 
dat-a-way ter a pore leetle white Mis', now don't yon 
tink so. Mars' Dave?" 

**Yes, Mammy Lucy, I certainly think that some- 
thing ought to be done to protect his wife and child 
from his terrible treatment to them, and I'll promise 
you that if he does any more swearing before my wife, 
or ill-treats Sally in any way I'll thrash him within an 
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inch of his life. And you can take my word, Mammy, 
I '11 give him something to remember. But now, that's 
a good Mammy, please put the work away for to-day 
and I'll bring you a present from New York, if you'll 
let the girls come with me." 

**Law, honey, I'll specks you'll hab you way, 'case 
you kin jes' 'swade eny niggah on de place when you 
smile at dem dat-a-way. So cum heah wif de wuk 
chillens, an' lets Mammy see wha' you's done. Dar 
now, lay it on de table an' I'll teks care ob it. Now, 
gwan wif you's all an' play de piany, an' don't fo'gits 
ter sing 'bout 'listen ter dem mockin' birds' fo' you 
Mammy. An', Mars' Dave, wha' you's gwinter brung 
fo' de present? I specs I knows, b'case I do wants 
a new brack silk a'pon mos' pow'ful bad, you knows 
I do's leetle Mis'." 

**Yes, Mammy dear, and you shall have it and 
here's a kiss for the holiday, you blessed old 
Mammy," exclaimed Dot in joyoiis tones as she 
threw her arm around the portly figure, and pressed 
her lips to the smooth brown skin, as Louise was in 
the act of doing the same. 

**Law, honey chillens, ez you gwinter smother ole 
Mammy, 'case she done lets you hab you own way? 
An' I'se declah, Mis' Lulu, chile, you done put 
Mammy's eyes clean out wif you yaller curls. Heah, 
fo' de Lawd sake. Mars' Dave, teck de gals ef you 
gwinter, an' lets Mammy git ter wuk. Now, Sambo, 
wha' you comin' arfter? I specs you done fetch dis 
honey chile's lub billet f 'om Mars' Phil." 

*'Law, Mammy, hows you knowed wha' I got on 
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de tray? Bu' you ain't fust seed day ez one fo' 
Mars' Dave, bu' Mars' Phil does sont pow'ful lot ob 
lub billets. An' I specs he's gwinter cum pretty 
soon wif' de ring f'om de luks ob dis highfalutin' 
trusso' roun' dis heah chamber, don't you Mars' 
Dave? Bu', law, jes' luk at Mis' Lulu, she done turn 
laik a pink rose. Oh Lawd, I'se gwine way dis minit. 
Now don't trow dat cheer. Mars' Dave, 'case I done 
shet up. So, mawnin' ladies, mawnin' Mars' Dave; 
yes surh, yes surh Mars' Chan, I'se rite dar. Oh 
Lawd, mawnin. Mammy, I'se gone now," called 
Sammy, as he ran down stairs. 

**Now, Louie dear, run to your room and read 
Phil's letter, and then come to the hall at once, for 
methinks it will tell the time of his coming for the 
Christmas tide. But don't be overly long in the 
reading, for I am near as anxious as you to hear. 
So hurry, Louise, and come to the big hall that we 
may sing for Mammy, the dear good soul, while she 
sits doing our work. And in this, Louise, I do not 
think we are doing right. But we'll make up the 
time some other day," called Dorothy, as she left the 
sewing room, with David at her side. 

And all were so happy for a holiday on such a 
rainy day that they lost no time in singing for 
Mammy Lucy the song she had asked them to sing. 
So but a few moments had passed before Louise had 
joined the others. Then soon their sweet fresh voices 
were heard throughout the house, as the song floated 
up the stairway, and on to where the old Mammy sat 
sewing alone. But she was as happy as one need wish 
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to be^ as she sat listening with pride to the children 
she had mostly raised, while at the same time think- 
ing of the baby Dot's baby days. And her heart 
swelled with more pride than ever before as she 
thought of the love they all gave to their old black 
Mammy. Yes, she was by far more happy than many 
a rich white dame, for her simple wishes were all 
granted, and she had won for herself much love. And 
for naught had she to care, although her life was but 
as one day. Still, contentment was hers, and that 
alone is worth more than precious stones, or a man- 
sion and pair. And there she sat, humming or talk- 
ing to herself, while doing her work with the utmost 
care for an hour or more, after they had finished the 
song. David had gone to the upper hall closet in 
search of an old music book. Then, with the closing 
of the door. Dot had said : 

**Now, Louie dear, what does Phil have to say, and 
when is the time he will come? But can you believe 
'tis such a short time before we start for Yankee 
land, and I like not at all the going, for I should 
much prefer to spend my Christmas at home. But, 
dearie, IVe given you no chance to tell." 

** 'Tis little but good that I have to tell, dear Dot, 
for Phil will be with us this very day. And he writes 
to say that 'tis to see you and Dave before you depart 
for your visit. But he gives his promise to remain 
with me till your return, and a few days later. So I 
think poor Mammy was right, when she said that 
the sewing would be laid aside, for 'tis true, I could 
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not work while Phil is here, and yourself away. Am 
I right, or not, dear Dot!" 

**Yes, let the work wait, Louie, and I give my 
promise that all shall be done in time, for too well 
I know how hard it is to keep one's mind on needle- 
work when your lover is somewhere around, or at 
least not far aw£^. So give all your time to Phil 
while he is here, and believe me, Louie, when I say 
that the love of your husband is the most precious of 
Heaven's many gifts. And, dearest, do all that you 
can to hold Phil's love for yourself, and keep others 
from coming between. And I know that such things 
do take place, for in reading my Scott I find that 
many men are fickle, and even cease to love a sweet 
good wife, even though she may be the mother of his 
children. But 'tis most difficult to believe that any 
one could have tired of sweet Amy Robsart, although 
it be a queen that came between." 

**'Tis true, Dot, and that was Dudley's greatest 
sin. But, oh. Dot, my heart aches when I think of 
poor Josephine that I read of in my history. For, 
without a doubt that was true and most selfish and 
cruel of Bonaparte. Too, methinks, it must have left 
a tarnish upon his shield. "Well, any way, dear Dot, 
I shall do my very best while I pray that Phil is but 
like your Dave. 'Tis all I ask of him, and you could 
not wish me better. Too, both Aunt Margaret and 
Uncle John believe him to be a good kind lad iand I 
feel that our lives will be happily spent, as we have 
for one another much love. And my mother told me 
that our imited true love was sure to bear good fruit. 
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So I'll have no fear for my future, dear Dot, as my 
faith is in my lover, Phil, while all trust I place in my 
Heavenly Father. And, dearie, I know full well that 
my dear mother will always be somewhere near, even 
if I see her not, and she'll give me her holy blessing; 
and kiss me under my bridal veil. Of this I 'm double 
sure. So, Dot, 'tis easy to see that I have naught to 
fear but much and all to be thankful for. While 
truly I'm glad to be living. For, although I know not 
the minute, my Phil will surely come to-day." 

**0h, Louise, what a dear good child you are. 
And I think it is Phil who has much to be thankful 
for. But, dearie, here comes my Dave with the old 
music book, so now we'll sing for him." 

Tossing the book on the piano, David went to the 
window where the girls had been standing, while 
talking and watching the rain as it beat against the 
pane and ran in zigzag streams down the glass. And 
it was such a heavy rain that poured on the gallery 
roof as to overflow the gutters and burst wide the old 
tin water-pipe, then tear the spout away. But later 
it was foimd that both had been choked with last 
year's martin's nests. Still, at the time, they gave 
this no heed as they looked between the trees to see 
the rain carry the sand away, but leaving the pebbles 
smooth and white on the sides of the long avenue. 
And it was during the heaviest rain that a horseman 
turned in at the river gate and galloped up the ave- 
nue. When, at the same moment, the three at the 
window had recognized the lover, Phil, and Louise's 
sweet face grew pink, while in joy she exclaimed: 
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* ' Oh, 'tis Phil, so please, dear Dot, see if my curls 
are arranged in a becoming way, and look that my 
sash is tied in a goodly-shaped bow. Ah, truly I'm 
glad to be wearing a white frock to-day, though 
Mammy wished me to wear one of gray. Do hurry, 
please. Dot, for he is nearly here." 

**La, Louie, 'tis a coquette you'll always be. But 
let your looks trouble you not, for you are as pretty 
as a snowdrop any day. But there, I've finished and 
here is Sammy to open the oaken door." 

For others had seen the lad and hastened to help 
him enter the house, so at the moment he had reached 
the gallery, Frank was there to take the dripping 
horse, as Phil slid off and ran up the steps, then stood 
for a moment to get his breath while Sam took the 
riding cape from his shoulders, and shook the rain 
from his broad-brimmed hat. Then Sammy had 
wiped until dry the high-topped boots, and it was not 
long before he had gone within. But after the first 
greeting he must go to change for drier clothes, nor 
in this did he waste much time, for soon he, with the 
others, were looking through the old music book. And 
as they turned the leaves, a pressed spray of forget- 
me-nots had fallen out. Then they had looked from 
one to the other, then to the name of the ballad, and 
all of a sudden to each mind it came that it was the 
one Dot had simg to chase the tears from David's 
gray eyes. And as they thought of the time, it was 
found to be seven years to the day since the one on 
which the three lads had come to BelJi^Air to choose 
their captain. 
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Nowy for a time all felt a sadness, for the lad who 
had been and gone. But soon they were joined by 
the family and their sadness was lost in the joy of 
the hour, while all too quickly their holiday had 
passed. So it was with all the other days, for with 
reading and music, and much lovemaking the days 
went flying by until Tuesday had come, and with it 
Dot and Dave had gone. Thus had been some days at 
the Brewster farm, while a sweet, quiet Christmas 
tide was being spent at Bellfe-Air. 

Louise had tried to fill Dot's place in all ways that 
she could. Too, she'd made candy and Maryland 
crullers for Phil, as little Dot had done seven years 
before for the three happy lads — just before the 
war. 

But the children did not tarry long on their second 
journey, so had spent the bright New Year with their 
parents in their own dear home. Then, with the pass- 
ing of the holidays, the charming work on the trous- 
seau was again begun. So for weeks, and even 
months. Dot's and Louise's time was mostly spent in 
the sewing room until the last frill had been rolled 
and whipped, and dainty bowknots made, then laid 
away with rose leaves and orange blossoms waiting 
to be worn beneath the soft white bridal gown, and 
veil of silken tulle. At last, on a mid-April day, 
when the orange and myrtle trees were weighted with 
their sweetest blooms, John Arrowsmith again led a 
fair young bride down the avenue to the little chapel 
among the trees. And at the flower-entwined altar 
rail, he gave her into her husband's care. 
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Thus on the same day Phil Raymond had taken 
Louise from her childhood home to his father's old 
plantation, where with her love and beauty she reigned 
supreme over the father, husband, and lovely children 
that were sent to them during their golden years. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

TWILIGHT 

All are scattered now and fled, 
Some are married, some are dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain. 
Ah ! When shall they all meet again 1 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, 

Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! ' ' 

With such peace, love, and happiness, the years 
went slipping away until ten had passed since Dor- 
othy's bridal day, and twice "Louisiana" had rung 
out such joyous peals for the birth of a little grand- 
child to be held on John Arrowsmith's knee. And on 
that first christening day, his heart was filled with a 
father's pride, when he was told that the baby boy 
would bear his name. Then next had come to them a 
little daughter, and to her was given the grand- 
mother's name, so that in after years there still could 
be a brave John Arrowsmith, and sweet Margaret Lee. 

Oh, plainly I can picture that happy family group 
gathered about the fireside in the beautiful old room, 
for there they were wont to sit during the children's 
evening hour, with the brilliant cheery firelight cast- 
ing shadows on the walls, and there in the fire or 
candle light with the children by his chair, it had 
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been the grandfather's greatest pleasure to tell and 
oft re-tell of their brave young father's gallant deeds 
during the cruel war. Though he was many 
times interrupted by David's earnest tones, claiming 
that his deeds would compare but poorly with those 
of John Arrowsmith's own. 

Thus it was between the fathers and sons, as the 
years kept passing on to the twilight of their happy 
lives. 

But always and forever was told till Dorothy *s 
children knew .well by heart, the lives of Mars' 
martyrs, the glorious Lee and Beauregard. 



AFTER THOUGHT 

With the very mentioning of Louisiana or Be^- 
Air on the Atchafalaya, a feeling of mystic love and 
beauty seems to envelop me in its folds, and fill my 
heart with youth and joy, and it is with pride I write 
that for a few short years beautiful Belle- Air was my 
home, and oft-times I have heard the mocking birds 
singing, or watched them nesting in the lovely jes- 
samine tree. Too, a Mammy Lucy and Uncle Henry 
were friends of those happy days, and it was that 
faithful old mammy who taught me to sew and how to 
do many another thing. Then, sometimes, with 
Sally and Sammy, too, I would play at picking cotton 
over acres and acres of snow white cotton fields, or, in 
the gin-house we would play in the hopper where 
Sammy would shove down the cotton for Jackson to 
feed to the gin below. 

Then again, many times I have walked on the fine 
old avenue or in and about the grove among the beau- 
tiful trees, and oh, so many times, I have played 
** Little Mother," with my dolls on the seat under the 
low-branched sycamore or in the latticed summer- 
house with its sunlight spotted floor. 

Then, too, I have been up and down the river road, 
for it was there the best pecan trees grew, and I 
remember well one hazy Autumn day that we went 
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nutting, for it was the day we found the baby squirrel 
which Mammy Lucy raised with a bottle; and oft- 
times during the sweet June mornings I have walked 
on the river bank and picked fresh dewberries from 
their vines — in my happy childhood days. 

Still, now as I write it seems not so long ago ; but 
when my thoughts turn back to the sorrows in life, it 
is all too easy to feel that it was many long years ago 
— and much has gone between. 

And now, in all earnestness, I plead for a lenient 
and kindly criticism, for the simple phrasing of the 
life story you have found in reading this book. For, 
as you know from the foreword, the material has 
mostly been drawn from the lives of some whom I 
have known. 

Then, of the verses, all will easily recall Longfel- 
low's sweet words, as also the Southern Ballads; 
though a few, and the simpler ones, are my own; 
while, for the military letters and notes, I am 
indebted to my cherished volumes, Alfred Roman's 
** Military Operations of General Beauregard." 

Belle Bushnell. 

Neuchatel, Suisse, 

Nineteen hundred and seven. 
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